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C. G. Jung and Projective Techniques 
A Testimonial to Dr. Jung's 80th Birthday on July 26th, 1955 


INTRODUCTION 
Bruno Kioprer, Pu.D. 


When Dr. Jung was informed of 
the Journal’s plan for this testimonial 
(as expressed in the editorial to the 
June issue), I received a gracious reply 
in which Dr. Jung summarized the 
historical beginnings of his relation- 
ship to projective techniques. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from a_ para- 
graph in his letter: 


“From your editorial note I see 
that you give me credit for the first 
feeble attempt to examine complex 
mental attitudes by an experimental 
method. This germ has developed in 
the last 50 years and has branched 
out in several different directions. 
Rorschach’s method represents one 
and incidentally the most obvious de- 
velopment of the basic idea... An- 
other application is the chiefly Ameri- 
can method of the lie detector based 
upon the original experiments I have 
carried out with Dr. Peterson of New 
York about 50 years ago. A third 
branch, the most inconspicuous one, 
is the development of the theory of 
complexes, that has eventually led to 
the discovery of the archetypes.” 


The “basic idea” which Dr. Jung 
mentions refers to his experimental 
investigations of associations in nor- 
mal adults (Experimentelle Unter- 
suchung iiber Associationen Gesun- 
der) which he published with Dr. Rik- 
lin in the Journal for Psycholgie und 
Neurologie in 1904. The history and 
development of this “word association 
experiment” or “free association test” 
(as it is alternately called) has still to 
be written. One facet of this task has 
been accomplished by Dr. Riklin’s son 
in his contribution to this testimonial. 
The other contributions in this testi- 
monial concentrate primarily on the 
historical and theoretical relationship 
between some of Jung’s and Ror- 
schach’s basic ideas. They further en- 
compass the applicability of Jung’s 
concepts to thematic test analysis and 
to the interpretation of drawings and 
paintings. 

During the twenty-two years since 
my first personal contact with Dr. 
Jung, I received so much vital stimu- 
lation from him that I am pleased to 
have this opportunity to add my per. 
sonal appreciation. 











Jung’s Association Test and Dream Interpretation 


F. Rrixuin, M.D. 
Meilen/Zurich 


I. INTRODUCTION 


If the Word Association Experi- 
ment now enjoys a rather quiet life 
amid the present day wealth of psy- 
chological diagnostic methods, this by 
no means indicates a lessening of its 
practical value. The explanation is 
rather to be sought in the fact that 
the understanding of dreams and par- 
ticularly the further development of 
analytical psychology have thrust this 
experimental method somewhat into 
the background. In their investiga- 
tions concerning “diagnostic associa- 
tions,” C. G. Jung, F. Riklin, Sr., and 
others have established basic data 
which led to the development of 
“depth” or “analytical psychology” by 
C. G. Jung. These early investigations 
can still in some cases help us to ac- 
quire a clearer and better understand- 
ing of the contents of unconscious 
complexes. In a contribution to the 
Studies in Diagnostic Associations,! 
Jung described relationships among 
association, dream and _hysterical 
symptom, in which he showed 1.) that 
the complex discovered in the associa- 
tions has the same roots as dreams and 
hysterical symptoms; 2.) that the dis- 
turbances caused by the complex in 
the association experiment correspond 
to the Freudian resistances in psycho- 
analysis; and 3.) that the mechanisms 
of repression are the same in the asso- 
ciation experiment as in the case of 
the dream and the hysterical symp- 
tom. 


II. A Worp AssociATION EXPERIMENT 


Starting from this basis, I shall dis- 
cuss the word association experiment 
performed with a 28-year-old man and 
compare the results with a dream in 
order to show the parallels. The 


: Diagn. Assoc. Stud. If Band; VIII Beitrag. 
Leipzig: Barth, 1910, p. 31. 


dream occurred a few days after the 
association experiment, following a 
dreamless period, 

Although my treatment of the case 
as a whole will suffer from the omis- 
sion, I am obliged by lack of space to 
delete much of the case history and 
the life situation. For the same reason 
it is impossible to deal with all of the 
disturbed associations, For this paper 
I have selected nine crucial associa- 
tions. 

The approximate mean reaction 
time is 4.0 seconds, far above the 
mean which Jung and Riklin, Sr. 
established for uneducated adult men 
of 1.8 seconds.? This alone justifies the 
conclusion that the attention of the 
Subject under observation has been 
considerably disturbed. 

I do not intend to go deeply into 
the formal aspects of our experiment. 
I prefer to select some striking asso- 
ciations which, in subsequent discus- 
sions with the Subject, proved to be- 
long to the same problem (complex). 


III. Discussion OF A FEW CRUCIAL 
REACTIONS: 


No. 5 Death St. 42 + 


(St. : name of a person who outwardly 
resembles the Subject’s stepfather.) 


Subject’s Context Associations: I see before 
me a dead man. It has happened to me be- 
fore to wish that certain people were dead, 
people to whom I do no harm and who yet 
torment me; as, for example, during my ap- 
prenticeship, a workman who was hot tem- 
pered and uncontrolled...I have never 
wished my Father would die, for all that he 
was not fair to me. 

Additional Case History Remarks: The 
Subject’s father was extremely hot tempered, 
even brutal to him when he was a boy. St. 
resembles his stepfather outwardly. He has 
seen St. only once. 

? Jung, C. G. and Riklin, F. Diagn. Assoc 

Stud., Bd. I. 
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Time* Reproduction 


17 
16 
14 


fluid 
white 
shining 
person 
think 
scent 
happy 
anger 
dead 
long 
pleasing 
mother 
listen 


Reaction 


kissing 
89. bride 
clean 
door 
choose 
hay 
satisfied 
ridicule 
sleep 
month 
pretty 
woman 
scold 


88. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 


90. 


Stimulus Word 


1 
heart 


THE AssociATION Test (Continued) 
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19 
52 
30 
22 
19 
18 
19 
5 
26 
20 


Time* Reproduction 
9 


conscience 
feeling 


unwell 
band 


beautiful 
fear 


home 
mistake 


empty 
tidiness 
milk 
dream 
person 
frog 
heart 


Reaction 


respectability 


fasting 
wild 
family 
washing 
happiness 
strange 
lying 
narrow 
brother 
afraid 
stork 
wrong 


fear 


8. 
79. 
80. 
Sl. 
82. 
83. 
d4. 
85. 
86. 

7. 


¢ 


*Times expressed in fifths of a second. 


Stimulus Word 
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Discussion: The association touches 
upon a problem, namely the wish to 
die, but directed against others, male 
figures belonging to the type of the 
accomplished (or fully trained) work- 
man, who actually assumes a father’s 
role, in the sense that he was impor- 
tant to the Subject’s future during his 
apprenticeship. That this is a father 
problem is apparent through the 
spontaneous remark in which he de- 
nies that he wishes his father dead. 
But the same fact applies to both fig- 
ures, father and workman, i.e., that 
they torment him, although he him- 
self does not appear to be conscious of 
guilt. Here the father figure and the 
wish for death are emotionally asso- 
ciated, although the Subject’s con- 
sciousness is incapable of realizing it. 


No. ll Table Cloth 93 —_ 


Context: I don’t like tables without table- 
cloths. Even on the table on which my type- 
writer stands I have a tablecloth because I 
prefer it... Then I am reminded of the table 
at the Social Welfare Office, where my mother 
was always obliged to go to get her money 
and for other help. Were I to leave home in 
order to marry or undertake something else, 
she would again have to resort to such tables 
and beg. My mother does not want me to 
leave. If I cannot help her, what will befall 
her... At this point the Subject bursts into 
tears. 

Case History: The father did not support 
the family as he should and the latter often 
had to depend on public help. This is one of 
the reasons why the mother divorced the 
Subject’s father and married another man. 
But this man also is apparently incapable of 
fully satisfying the mother’s financial require- 
ments. The result is that the Subject feels 
obliged to stand by and help his mother. 


Discussion: The association reveals 
a strong mother tie. In the Subject’s 
eyes the mother’s second marriage is 
just as negative as the first. He alone 
is capable of satisfying his mother’s 
desires and feeling. Besides, the moth- 
er seems unable to let him go. As this 
last statement is a very subjective one, 
we are at least justified in assuming 
that the Subject on his side does not 
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want to free himself from his mother, 
although he attributes the cause to 
her. So long as he remains bound to 
the mother, hence carrying an aspect 
of her masculine side (animus), he is 
not forced to see his own dark mascu- 
line side (his shadow). The latter can 
remain projected; and this appears to 
be the case, as we may infer from the 
statement that even after she had mar- 
ried again, his mother would still need 
public assistance were the Subject to 
leave home. 


No. 18 Ill doctor 28 _ 


Context: This is an uncomfortable condi- 
tion, a feeling of being curbed, bound and 
confined. I experienced this once at Christ- 
mas time. I was suffering from acute sciatica 
and as I was about to come downstairs in 
spite of the pain, it was my mother who 
called me back and would not let me go to 
work, but fetched the doctor instead. 

Discussion: The Subject is incapa- 
ble of facing his own weaknesses and 
tries to override his physical difficul- 
ties, since to him they stand for weak- 
ness and unpleasantness. Here he is 
completely dependent on the mother 
who alone can give him the permis- 
sion to look after himself. It is again 
clear from this statement that the Sub- 
ject is incapable of accepting his own 
weakness and with it an aspect of his 
shadow. The shadow is only accept- 
able when his mother accepts it. 


No. 19 pride head 57 + 


In this reaction the feeling tone of 
the previous one seems to have per- 
sisted. 

Context: Every man should possess a cer- 
tain amount of pride. My father had a great 
deal of pride, a profound sense of honor, yet 
he was by no means arrogant. I am the same; 
I have inherited it from him. And yet many 
people think I am arrogant, but I am not; 
I only have a deep sense of honor and genu- 
ine pride. 

Discussion: Here the father is the 
person with whom the Subject iden- 
tifies as regards his honor, But the 
latter is associated with the head or 
intellect. When one is proud, one car- 
ries one’s head high. Here a complete 
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thinking identification with the posi- 
tive aspects of the father or an intel- 
lectual father complex is clearly rec- 
ognizable. But besides this, in the Sub- 
ject’s eyes the father is the only right 
husband for his mother (stimulus 
word No. 72: hit). 


No. 44 despise hurt 58 + 


In the whole experiment the reac- 
tion “hurt” occurs four times, namely, 
following the stimulus words “prick, 
despise, unjust, ridicule.” It therefore 
clearly represents a complex. 

Context: When others despise me, it is for 
me the greatest of all punishments. In the 
presence of such a person I feel very small, 
but inwardly I am in a raging fury. At this 
point the Subject becomes quite sick and 
can no longer speak (emotion). 

Case History: The Subject felt that his 
mother’s second husband despised him, espe- 
cially because he had been able to persuade 
her to marry him because she was pregnant. 
In financial matters also he has the impres- 
sion that his stepfather does not give him 
enough credit for what he does. 

Discussion: This association makes 
it clear, first through the reaction and 
then in the context, that an under- 
valuation of the Subject provokes in 
him a real hurt and a strong affect, 
which, however, are kept under con- 
trol. His manner, however, shows un- 
mistakably that the emotion causes a 
certain blockage and therefore ap- 
pears not to differ much from an 
hysterical symptom. We may well sus- 
pect that an affect against the step- 
father is coming up, but it is con- 
trolled. This emotional blockage was 
only realized through going into the 
next striking association. 

No. 52 part 


separation 83 -- 


Context: The greatest event in my life was 
separating from my fiancée. Even now it is 
not wholly clear to me how it all came about. 
With my mind I can explain it, but not 
otherwise. With my heart I was fond of my 
fiancée and still like her. With my mind I 
could never love her. Her letters were full 
of mistakes, so that I could never love her 
with my mind. I should like a wife who is 
clever. 
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Case History: About a year before, the Sub- 
ject was engaged to a girl who did merely 
ironing. She was a primitive person, perhaps 
rather unprincipled and not intelligent, but 
very instinctive. Her attitude to the Subject’s 
mother, who had also done ironing and sew- 
ing prior to her marriage, was arrogant. The 
Subject’s mother wanted him to break off his 
engagement on the ground that she was too 
primitive for her son. The mother’s wish was 
that he should marry a professor’s daughter 
with whom she was acquainted but this did 
not come off. 


Discussion: Here we can clearly see 
the inner split in the Subject between 
the “thinking” personality on the one 
hand, and the “feeling” personality on 
the other. He identifies with the think- 
ing side (association no. 19: Pride), 
which is particularly encouraged by 
his mother and corresponds to an 
animus claim on her part. The heart, 
or emotional side, never really comes 
into its own as it should, doubtless be- 
cause it is too primitive and has re- 
mained entirely caught in the mother. 
We may, therefore, conclude that all 
emotion is denied because it seems 
primitive. We may expect, moreover, 
that emotion appears only in an al- 
most archaic, primitive form, Here 
again we have the signs of a strong 
mother tie, in which the feeling is still 
caught. 


No. 55 child living 30 — 


Context: I live in constant fear, particular- 
ly when I have had intercourse with a girl, 
that there might be a child. I was always 
dreadfully afraid when I had had intercourse 
with my fiancée. When, however, I read that 
somebody has killed a child at birth, I can 
quite well understand it; I could do the 
same... Perhaps I would marry the girl... 
I can remember quite clearly, when I was 
18, I was standing in the kitchen with my 
sister and I asked her if it were true that 
mother was having an affair with our lodger 
as I had heard on several occasions. She 
said: Yes, had I not seen that mother was 
pregnant? Surely I knew that our father was 
impotent, and the rest of the story needed 
no explanation. It was immediately clear to 
me that the lodger alone could be respon- 
sible. At that moment my mother’s childhood 
friend (the lodger) entered the apartment 
carrying on his right shoulder a longish par- 
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cel. I was seized with an overwhelming fit 
of rage. When the man had disappeared into 
his room, I retired to my own bedroom 
haunted and obsessed by one thought alone: 
that this man had now destroyed the family. 
Once in my room, I (finally) broke into a fit 
of weeping, and then it became quite clear 
to me that the whole thing could only end 
in a catastrophe. A feeling of contempt for 
my father arose in me; he evidently con- 
doned his wife’s (our mother’s) relations with 
this friend of her youth. I would have ex- 
pected him at least to throw the other man 
out. But then I also pitied him; because of 
his impotence, he could no longer satisfy 
mother. She then divorced my father. 

Case History: A few years before this, the 
Subject’s father had become impotent as the 
result of an accident. 

Discussion: The Subject reacted to 
the stimulus word by an equivalent 
word for, as the context shows, he 
was afraid of begetting a child, of be- 
coming a father. He first adopts the 
attitude that he would feel like killing 
a newborn child. Only later does it 
occur to him that he could marry the 
girl. There is evidence here of the fear 
of procreation, the result of driving 
emotional action. The ensuing case 
history information indicates the 
probable initial cause of this fear. 
This is his mother’s love story, where 
the father’s impotence led to a rela- 
tionship with the friend of her youth 
by whom she became pregnant, with 
the result that her first marriage was 
dissolved. The other man, namely his 
mother’s second husband, thus became 
the bearer of the shadow. He is, how- 
ever, also the symbol for the aggres- 
sive masculine side of the Subject him- 
self, as well as of the father’s genera- 
tive power which was lost (as the re- 
sult of an accident), but which proved 
to be important to the mother, This 
arouses such an affect in the Subject 
that he can only foresee the thing as 
ending in a catastrophe. Here one 
might conjecture that the Subject 
would have preferred his mother’s 
pregnancy to be interrupted, thus 
eliminating not only his half-brother 
but also the stepfather. He cannot ac- 
cept his mother’s feelings, or his own, 
which are bound up with the 
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“shadow,” even though they might be 
the means of creating new life. 

Case History: Toward the stepfather the 
Subject always behaved in a noticeably cor- 
rect manner, though he was always ex- 
tremely reserved and taciturn with him. 


No. 63 glass see 30 tree 


Context: I see a splinter before me. My 
first memory of my father. My parents had 
quarrelled in the bedroom, where I also slept. 
Father threw some kind of heavy object at 
mother, which didn’t hit her, but which 
smashed the mirror, In her excitement moth- 
er seized one of the splinters and stuck it into 
her neck so that it bled. We children 
screamed. Then she wanted to attack us with 
the glass splinter, but fortunately could con- 
trol herself so that no further damage was 
done. 

Case History: Such scenes often took place 
between the parents. The one described can 
be fixed as having occurred when the Sub- 
ject was about 6. Usually the parents made 
up beside the children’s bed. 

Discussion: This association marks 
an emotional trauma in the early 
youth of the Subject. The father is, it 
is true, the first to act, but he misses 
his aim (impotence). But the mother, 
in her excitement, seems to be ex- 
tremely dangerous to herself and to 
the children. The dangerous aspect of 
the emotion is thus clearly recogniz- 
able as belonging to the mother. Thus 
she must also belong to the Subject’s 
anima side, which is equally visible 
in the arrogant figure of the Subject’s 
fiancée. The Subject seems to cut off 
this side of his personality complete- 
ly. It obviously gives rise to a fear of 
being killed, analogous to the Freu- 
dian castration fear, but more under- 
standable, since it has to do with a 
depotentiation of consciousness in the 
sense of becoming unconscious or 
dying. 


No. 72 hit stick 55 


Context: Father always hit me with a stick. 
Often he beat me for no reason and after- 
wards suddenly and incomprehensibly was 
loving and tender with me. (A few corres- 
ponding recollections follow.) Father was al- 
ways extreme in his behavior. If he had al- 
ways been only bad, I could simply have 
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hated him, but I cannot do that because he 
would then again be kind to me... More- 
over I can remember something. I was 5 
years old at the time. We had a neighbor 
who was a greengrocer. He also was a man 
who hit out at random. As a child I was 
often in his shed and perhaps sometimes did 
something that I should not have, for which 
I got beaten either by him or by my father. 
But once the neighbor and my father had a 
fight. I was there at the time. My father 
threw a big stone at the neighbor which 
smashed a basket full of grapes. Thereupon 
the neighbor took a long plank and, swing- 
ing it over his right shoulder, hit my father 
on the head so that he sank bleeding to the 
ground, At the time I was very sorry for my 
father, but I had a fit of rage against the 
neighbor similar to the present one. What 
happened afterward I do not know. From 
that time on I couldn’t bear the neighbor. 
I feared and hated him equally, just as I 
now hate my stepfather. Of course I no 
longer have this feeling against the neighbor, 
but toward my mother’s husband I feel just 
the same. I have often wished him dead. He 
seduced my mother. She would never have 
done such a thing of herself, if this friend 
of her childhood had not appeared. Then 
the family would still be together and we 
should be happy now. 

Discussion: This association also 
brings out the strongly ambivalent 
feeling of the Subject in his relation- 
ship to his own father. Though, on the 
one hand, the father often beat him 
foolishly and without cause, he also 
appears as the interesting and some- 
how lovable person. It is this ambi- 
valence in the feeling which causes 
such disturbance in the reaction time 
and reproduction. The case history 
material given here, the experience 
with the neighbor who knocks the 
father down, is also illuminating. The 
neighbor is described in the same way 
as the father. “He also was a man who 
hit out at random.” Furthermore, the 
Subject was punished for naughtiness 
or mischief committed in the neigh- 
bor’s shed by either the neighbor or 
his own father. But from the moment 
when the grocer knocked his father 
down, he is burdened with completely 
negative feeling. The weaker father 
who sinks to the ground (is impotent) 
is now the one to be pitied. The quar- 
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relsome, fighting aspect, against whom 
the Subject’s feeling is aroused, is at- 
tributed entirely to the grocer. The 
Subject could give hardly any expres- 
sion to this negative feeling towards 
the neighbor, beyond saying that he 
feared and hated him. He thus be- 
comes the carrier of the negative emo- 
tional aspect of the father figure, and 
the latter, freed of his “darkness” can 
be looked up to as the “light” figure. 
But that is not all: the intrusion of 
the mother’s childhood friend into 
the parental marriage, this man with 
the coarse aggressive character who 
lives with her, causes him to be given 
the place hitherto held by the grocer 
in the Subject’s feelings. He also has 
“knocked down” the impotent father. 
On him is concentrated (as seen in 
the context to association no, 63: 
“Glass”) the Subject’s negative emo- 
tion, which goes so far that he often 
wishes him dead. This stronger man, 
stronger than the father, clearly sym- 
bolizes our Subject’s emotional 
shadow, which is entirely, uncon- 
sciously, still completely held in the 
mother image (“she would never have 
done such a thing of herself”) and in 
no way integrated in the conscious per- 
sonality. Consciously, the Subject en- 
deavors by developing his intellectual 
abilities, to suppress and cut off his 
emotions; hence his efforts to re-estab- 
lish the status quo ante: ‘““Then the 
family would still be together and we 
should be happy now.” 

But the mother is also not accorded 
a primitive, erotic emotional side: she 
is the unhappy seduced woman. She 
also appears as a pure, idealized image 
so that here again there is no possibil- 
ity for the Subject to get at the prob- 
lem of his own dark side. 


No. 87 fear heart 20 + 


Though here only the reaction 
“heart” illustrates an obvious complex, 
the associations to “kissing” and 
“bride” (fiancée) are also disturbed. 
“Heart” appears as a response five 
times in the test as do “pity,” “sad,” 
“dear,” and “narrow.” 
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Context: After a noticeably long silence, 
the Subject said: I am afraid of life. I 
would like to be able to work alone and 
free, preferably on the land. Since the time 
when I was in secondary school (age 13) I 
have lived in perpetual fear of what is to 
come. I would like to accomplish a lot in 
life and always see such great difficulties. 
Before the examination for streetcar con- 
ductor I was also so dreadfully afraid, I 
worked very hard and made the most in- 
credible preparations. I drew up a scale of 
the fares until I knew it by heart, learned all 
the stops by heart, worked out a new system 
to get to know the section boundaries. I 
came through the theoretical test best. In the 
practical test I failed the first time, because 
I was too frightened. It is always the same 
with me: when it comes to the point I lose 
my head. 

Case History: On leaving school the Sub- 
ject was first apprenticed to a hairdresser, but 
he did not like it. Then for a short time 
he worked for a boat builder. The vocational 
adviser recommended that he become ap- 
prenticed to a mechanic, although the Sub- 
ject at that time had a strong desire to be a 
driver. After changing his job frequently he 
finally registered at the streetcar company 
and at first got a position as a conductor 
and afterward as driver, which meant a bet- 
ter position for him. 


Discussion: Fear is connected either 
with feeling or with the heart. The 
Subject is afraid of life. This fear be- 
gan at puberty when the instinctive 
emotions come up and when a certain 
amount of actual conscious activity 
becomes necessary. But the subject 
fears these emotions and correspond- 
ing actions. They are always repressed. 
Instead there is a strong desire for 
something higher. He wants to accom- 
plish a great deal and is confronted 
with heavy obstacles. He either de- 
mands too much, without regard to 
his feelings, or his feelings become a 
hindrance since they take the form 
of fear. There is too much suppressed 
emotion, which he considers to be en- 
tirely negative and which therefore 
remains with the shadow. Thus, 
though he was first in the theoretical 
test as conductor, he failed the first 
time in the practical part. 


From his associations it can now be 
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concluded that the emotional com- 
plex responsible for the disturbance 
in the Subject’s attention during the 
experiment clearly indicates the fol- 
lowing: 

There is an aggressive desire to kill 
the masculine father figure. These 
embody the emotional or feeling side 
of the Subject. The ego on its part is 
held in the mother, His own shadow 
problem contained in the driving emo- 
tions is almost entirely split off; that 
is, it is projected outwardly onto the 
figure of the grocer with the plank 
raised over his right shoulder, and 
later particularly onto the friend of 
his mother’s youth, who entered the 
apartment with the long parcel on his 
right shoulder at the critical moment 
when the Subject learned of his moth- 
er’s pregnancy. These figures, con- 
querors of the depotentiated and 
idealized father conquerors (Osiris as 
the Deus absconditus in the Old- 
Egyptian myth), who are also linked 
up with the aggressive side of the 
Subject and thus represent his shad- 
ow side, he desires to kill. There is 
also a connection here with the abil- 
ity to procreate, since the Subject 
wishes to eliminate the fruit of pro- 
creation, a child, or possibly the in- 
stinctive nature of the mother, In the 
end, aggression is entirely and wholly 
directed onto the stepfather, and re- 
mains concentrated on him. The 
objective is the re-establishment of 
an infantile status qua ante without 
any recognition of human emotion. 
The subject’s ego is driven by this 
desire; he would like to rise, to reach 
a leading position, but is hindered 
by his feelings, which in his relation- 
ship to his fiancée are not strong 
enough to get him away from the idea 
of a catastrophe and free him from 
the ban of the mother. The task would 
now be to make the Subject more con- 
scious of his relations with other peo- 
ple and to show the positive value ot 
affective relationships. 


IV. THe DREAM 
A few days after the end of the 
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word association experiment the Sub- 
ject had the following dream which 
disturbed him deeply: 

“I see my real father and the well-known 
neighbor, the grocer, having a dispute which 
immediately turns to blows. The neighbor 
takes a plank, and raising it to his right 
shoulder, hits father on his head which 
bleeds. Father throws a heavy stone at the 
neighbor which doesn’t hit him. The stone 
falls and something splatters. Father sinks 
down. The neighbor runs away and is trans- 
formed into my stepfather. I run after him 
over meadows, streams, and cliffs and sud- 
denly I am not running any more but sit- 
ting in something which I am steering. My 
stepfather, still with the neighbor’s plank 
over his right shoulder, is running in front 
of me over the meadows in the direction of 
our streetcar depot (where the Subject works). 
At the depot he runs past it toward the 
centre of the town. I drive with my vehicle 
on the streetcar tracks, At Stop L, my ve- 
hicle begins to slip. My stepfather is forced 
down by the weight of the plank. He falls 
over. I want to brake, but the car just runs 
on. At last it stops and I get out and have 
to run a long way back where I find my 
stepfather lying on the ground with a large 
wound on his forehead. The plank had 
changed into a long parcel in which a dead 
child was wrapped up. A lot of people were 
standing around who were furious with me. 
My former fiancée appears and wants to take 
my hand and pull me away. People come to 
me from all sides. I awake bathed in sweat 
and with my heart pounding.” 


V. INTERPRETATION 


Within the limits of this article it is 
not possible for me to give an ex- 
haustive interpretation of the dream. 
I shall confine myself here to the 
parallelism between the basic content 
of the disturbed associations in the 
word experiment, and the content and 
structure of the dream. 

When we compare this dream with 
the disturbed associations and the ma- 
terial which the context associations 
produced, it is not difficult to recog- 
nize the following parallels: 

The dream begins with the descrip- 
tion as it first appeared in the context 
to association no. 72 : hit—stick. But 
in the dream the first physical attack 
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comes from the grocer. The father 
throws his stone in self-defense. In the 
dream situation the father figure is 
depotentiated by the grocer, the op- 
ponent, and sinks down after having 
thrown the stone which misses its aim. 

In the dream the father already ap- 
pears in a more favorable light than 
we saw him in association no. 72. 

The fugitive neighbor is trans- 
formed into the figure of the step- 
father. This occurrence also is men- 
tioned in association no. 72, where 
the Subject stated that his rage against 
the grocer exactly corresponded to 
that which he at present experiences 
against the stepfather. He has lost the 
affect which he felt against the green 
grocer, which has been transferred to 
the stepfather. The Subject follows the 
fugitive at first on foot, and then sud- 
denly notices that he is sitting in a 
vehicle which he is steering. Finally 
the vehicle becomes the streetcar with 
which he chases the fugitive with the 
plank on his right shoulder. 

In Association No. 87: Fear - Heart, 
we heard about the Subject’s wishes 
in regard to his profession. He wants 
to be able to drive a vehicle. Although 
this failed at the time of choosing a 
profession, he did eventually become 
a streetcar driver. But the vehicle no 
longer quite obeys him; it slips on the 
tracks. Thus the opponent, fleeing be- 
fore him, sinks to the ground under 
the weight of the plank. Apparently 
he had caught up with him with his 
vehicle and hurt him, since he is now 
lying a long way back with a wound 
in his forehead. The plank has _ be- 
come a long package containing a dead 
child. 

This section of the dream has al- 
ready been revealed as the back- 
ground of association no, 55 : child - 
living. The long parcel on the right 
shoulder of the stepfather plays an im- 
portant part in connection with the 
same association, since the latter came 
in at the door with a longish parcel 
just at the moment when the Subject 
is being informed of the pregnancy of 
the mother. The Subject was seized by 
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a boundless rage against this friend of 
his mother’s for destroying the family. 
At that time he had a presentiment 
that the affair would end in a catas- 
trophe. In the dream the catastrophe 
took place. He has killed the man 
who can procreate, the father’s more 
primitive opponent. The child in the 
parcel is also dead, 1.e., the fruit of this 
procreating shadow figure is also dead. 

The affect of the collective (‘more 
and more people”) is now directed 
against him, the dreamer; he becomes 
the guilty one, which he did not ex- 
pect to be (association no. 5 : death - 
St.). The fiancée tries to get him out 
of this situation, but is not able to do 
so. We know the same situation from 
the material given in association no. 
52 : part - separation. 

“People come at me from all sides.” 
The Subject becomes, as it were, a 
part of the human collective, comes 
into life. But that he cannot bear, as 
we know from association no. 87 
Fear - Heart. He wakes up at once 
with his heart beating, and sweating. 

From this dream we see that the 
Subject is not yet ready to strike out 
for himself (association no. 87). The 
father in him is depotentiated through 
the emotional shadow opponent. He 
has also thrown away his “stone” 
(lapis). The emotional shadow is not 
pursued by the Subject, the former is 
transformed into the stepfather with 
whom the Subject as the streetcar 
driver, finally catches up. He can 
kill the shadow, but thereby he also 
kills the child, the possibility of new 
development. The anima figure, the 
fiancée, also cannot free him any 
more. The Subject lands in the emo- 
tions of the collective, is the guilty 
person, which he did not expect to be. 
He becomes more and more forced 
into his own emotions (palpitations) 
and thus into life (Association 87 
Fear - Heart). 

From the material given, the fol- 
lowing points can be seen quite 
plainly: 

1) The same contents which bring 

about the disturbance in the As- 
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sociation Test are to be found 3) The disturbances in the Associa- 
again in the dream; tion Test are due to repressive 
2) These contents exhibit the same mechanisms, i.e., they are resist- 


structuring; ances to becoming conscious. 








Einstellungstypus and Erlebnistypus: 


C. G. Jung and Hermann Rorschach * 
K. W. Basu, M.D., Ph.D. ‘ 


Ziirich 


There is no question that the Erleb- 
nistypus (a non-translatable expres- 
sion, as Klopfer has correctly pointed 
out) is a pivotal concept of Rorschach 
theory. Of nearly equivalent impor- 
tance in the psychology of C. G. Jung, 
where it shares its central position 
however with the concept of the arche- 
type, is the Einstellungstypus or atti- 
tudinal type, with which Jung covers 
the two well-known attitudes of intro- 
version and extraversion or the per- 
sonality types characterized by the 
habitual employment of one or the 
other of these attitudes. The relation 
between these basic concepts of the 
two authors is described in the litera- 
ture in ways ranging from assertions 
of their congruence to those of their 
diametric opposition. An attempt to 
clarify this muddled situation there- 
fore seems to be pertinent. 

At the root of the confusion is a 
sentence of Rorschach’s, partially in- 
correct in itself, but rendered a still 
more fruitful source of misconceptions 
by having been quoted over and 
again apart from its context and with 
no regard to the historical develop- 
ments since the time it was written. 
At the end of a page-long discussion 
of the Jungian concept of introver- 
sion Rorschach (18) wrote in his Psy- 
chodiagnostik (p. 77): ? “In what fol- 
lows I shall employ the concept of in- 
troversion in a sense that really has 
hardly anything still in common with 
Jung’s concept of introversion but the 
name.” On the foregoing page, Ror- 
schach had admirably summed up the 
changes of meaning that the concept 
of introversion had gone through at 


* Dedicated to Prof. C. G. Jung on the oc- 
casion of his eightieth birthday (July 26, 
1955). 

* Translations from the German are by the 
author except where otherwise indicated. 





the hands of Freud and Jung down to 
the time of writing. It first signified 
an tntroversio libidinis sexualis, a 
turning away of the sexual libido from 
the real object and onto the subject, 
where it promoted irreal phantasy. 
This meaning is still held in Jung’s 
published writings up to 1912 (9, 10; 
quotations from both in 18). Already 
Jung had begun to expand his con- 
cept of the libido into one of an un- 
specific psychic energy (10). The con- 
cept of introversion soon followed, It 
was first paired with extraversion and 
used to form the kernel of a typologi- 
cal theory in an address delivered by 
Jung to the Psychoanalytical Congress 
in Munich in 1913 and published in 
the same year in French (11). An Eng- 
lish translation was published in a 
volume of collected papers three years 
later (12), where stands the following: 
“We say that he (i.e., the subject) is 
extraverted when he gives his funda- 
mental interest to the outer or ob- 
jective world, and attributes an all- 
important and essential value to it: he 
is introverted, on the contrary, when 
the objective world suffers a sort of 
depreciation, or want of consideration, 
for the sake of the exaltation of the 
individual himself.” Both are here de- 
picted as normal attitudes, which 
could go to pathological extremes. No 
mention is made of any connection 
between the attitudes (introversion 
and extraversion) and the psychologi- 
cal functions that Jung posits as basic 
(then thinking, feeling; later also 
sensing, intuiting). Such a connection 
makes its initial, transitory appear- 
ance in the first statement of his typo- 
logical theory that Jung gave in his 
native language, German, in 1917 
(13). He then considered the basic 
function of the introverted type to be 
thinking and that of the extraverted 
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type to be feeling and supported this 
by a comparison with the extreme in- 
stances of paranoids on the one hand 
and of hysterics on the other. By this 
time, though, as Rorschach correctly 
points out, the two terms coined by 
Jung had begun to find their way into 
popular speech, where they retained 
the broader connotation that Jung 
had originally given them. “In gen- 
eral,” said Rorschach in 1921, “one 
understands by an introverted person 
one turned in upon himself, who lives 
more toward the inside than toward 
the outside, and for whom it is diff- 
cult to present himself to the outside.” 
Upon this follows in the Psychodta- 
gnostik the misleading sentence al- 
ready quoted. 

In the same year, 1921, Jung’s Psy- 
chological Types (14) was published. 
As Rorschach died on April 2, 1922, 
it is doubtful whether he ever read 
it. Had he been able to do so, he 
would have remarked that Jung’s con- 
ception of the attitudinal types as well 
as of the basic psychological functions 
had undergone a fundamental change 
between 1917 and 1921 and had as- 
sumed the form it still holds today. 
The idea that there was anything es- 
sentially pathological about introver- 
sion was dropped completely. Rather 
could either attitudinal type become 
pathological when carried to, or fixat- 
ed at, an extreme. Four basic psycho- 
logical functions were empirically 
postulated instead of two: intuition 
and sensation as well as thinking and 
feeling. Either of the two attitudes 
could enter into a combination with 
any one of the four functions to char- 
acterize a habitual manner of con- 
scious adjustment to reality and thus 
a personality type. Of personality 
types there were thus eight (besides 
intermediaries). The unconscious 
tended to be characterized by the com- 
plementary type. In his Types Jung 
writes (p. 478): “When orientation on 
the object and the objectively given 
predominates in such a way that the 
most frequent and important decisions 
and acts are determined not by sub- 
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jective views, but by objective circum- 
stances, one speaks of an extraverted 
attitude. If this is habitual, one speaks 
of an extraverted type.” Further (p. 
535-6): “The introverted type is dis- 
tinguished from the extraverted by 
the fact that it does not, like the lat- 
ter, orientate itself predominantly on 
the object and on the objectively 
given, but on subjective factors... 
Whereas the extraverted type usually 
takes its stand in the main upon what 
accrues to it from the object, the in- 
trovert relies mainly upon what the 
external impression constellates in the 
subject.” Thus for Jung too by 1921- 
2 the introvert had become a person 
“who lives more toward the inside 
than the outside,” with no connota- 
tions of pathology, of a tie to one or 
another psychological function, or of 
the rigidity that Rorschach imputed 
to the concept when he substituted his 
term “introversive” for Jung’s “intro- 
verted.” 

Even when regard to the historical 
circumstances already mentioned is 
taken, Rorschach’s flat statement that 
his “concept of introversion .. . really 
has hardly anything still in common 
with Jung’s...but the name” strikes 
the unprejudiced reader as an exag- 
geration. Klopfer (16) has recently 
called attention to a probable psy- 
chological reason for it. Rorschach was 
an active and enthusiastic psychoan- 
alyst and one of the founders of the 
Swiss Psychoanalytic Association as 
well as its first vice-president. His 
teacher and mentor in this discipline, 
Emil Oberholzer, was a highly ortho- 
dox Freudian and the first president 
of the same Association. The Psycho- 
diagnostik was published eight years 
after the breach between Freud and 
Jung, while feelings between the two 
camps were bitter and the adherents 
of the two leaders tended to carry on 
something not unlike a “Holy War.” 
Rorschach’s exceptional scientific in- 
tegrity kept him from being blinded 
to the importance of Jung’s contribu- 
tion, but a defense mechanism against 
it seems nevertheless to have guided 
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his pen as he wrote the statement in 
question. 

Rorschach practice has from the 
very beginning and almost without ex- 
ception equated Rorschach’s concepts 
with the corresponding ones of Jung 
in a manner that Rorschach theory 
from time to time has vehemently de- 
nied. Nearly all testers today unhesi- 
tantly take a predominance of move- 
ment responses as indicative of intro- 
versive tendencies in Jung’s sense, Just 
as they regard a predominance of color 
as pointing to extraversion. Such wide- 
spread agreement can hardly be re- 
garded as irrelevant or accidental, but 
constitutes evidence contrary to Ror- 
schach’s own assertion. In his other- 
wise excellent, careful and illuminat- 
ing biographical study Ellenberger 
(7) unfortunately has perpetuated the 
hoary error in stating (p. 203), “It 
is clear that Rorschach’s conceptions 
have nothing in common with Jung’s 
typology.” What he goes on to state 
on the same page as explicit differ- 
ences between Rorschach and Jung 
in respect to introversion and extra- 
version are in reality points of agree- 
ment, as a reading of Jung’s works 
(particularly Psychological Types) 
shows, and as the writer himself can 
testify from Jung’s lectures and from 
discussions with him. With Jung also 
as with Rorschach “introversion and 
extraversion ...are not two constitu- 
tional types excluding each other” 
(although they may become so in 
extreme, and then usually pathologi- 
ca], cases), “but two universal psycho- 
logical functions” (thus Ellenberger, 
whereas Jung would use the word “at- 
titudes’”’), When Ellenberger affirms, 
“The two functions are normally mo- 
bile and active,” Jung would fully 
agree. Let us go on to investigate 
somewhat more closely their mobility 
and activity. 


II 


Just how mobile they were, Ror- 
schach himself seems to have doubted 
when he wrote his book. On the very 
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same page one finds almost contradic- 
tory statements (18, p. 89). Referring 
to alterations in the Erlebnistypus 
with changes in mood he writes: 
“What changes is the absolute num- 
ber of M and G; the relative propor- 
tion between M and C changes on 
the contrary very little or not at all” 
(italics in the original). A little lower 
down: “But in other respects too the 
Erlebnistypus is not an unchangeable 
factor. It seems that under certain cir- 
cumstances it can be altered for a 
short while not only in its breadth, 
but can also become displaced” (i.e. 
from one side to the other; in the 
original, verschoben). The possibility 
was admitted only hesitantly, with 
reservations, and as an exception. 
Shortly after his book had appeared, 
Rorschach wrote in an unpublished 
letter to Dr. Georg Roemer (whom I 
thank for permission to quote), that 
certain examples had “made me 
doubtful and raised questions about 
the view still upheld in my book that 
a relatively strong constancy pertains 
to the Erlebnistypus.” In January, 
1922, three months before his death 
he wrote to the same address: “The 
magnitude of the experience field 
(Erlebnisfeld) and the velocity with 
which the manner of experiencing 
changes (Geschwindigkeit des Erleb- 
niswechsels) will be hard to deter- 
mine. The experience field alters very 
markedly according to mood. Every- 
one is capable of total constriction 
who has learned to think, . .. but what 
the boundaries of the experience field 
in regard to dilatation are, and how 
these boundaries can be determined, 
I don’t know yet at all.” Still the 
question of a displacement to one side 
or the other was subordinate. A little 
later in the same month though he 
wrote to Roemer: “In these questions 
I must draw nearer to Jung, who dis- 
tinguishes an attitude of the conscious 
and an attitude of the unconscious 
and says: When the attitude of the 
conscious is extraverted, then the atti- 
tude of the unconscious is comple- 
mentarily introverted.” 
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As Jung has long held, on the basis 
of clinical evidence, that introversion 
and extraversion are not contradic- 
tory, but complementary attitudes in 
continual interplay, one usually char- 
acterizing the conscious and the other 
the unconscious, it seemed useful to 
put this to an experimental test. The 
procedure was as follows. Adults of 
both sexes without clinical evidence or 
suspicion of psychic abnormality were 
first given a Rorschach test with all 
ten cards in the usual way (normal 
experiment). Not less than one week 
later the satiation experiment (the 
name being derived from Karsten’s 
classical experiments on psychic sati- 
ation [15]) was performed. The sub- 
ject was seated in a dark room with 
Rorschach Card IX before him. This 
card was chosen because we were con- 
cerned with the behavior of move- 
ment and color responses, and this 
one of the three colored cards best 
provides both. A light was so arranged 
that, when switched on, its cone il- 
luminated only the card. The experi- 
mentor was separated by a screen 
from the subject, with just sufficient 
dim illumination for recording. The 
subject was not permitted to take the 
card in his hands or to turn it. Now 
the card was illuminated in a rhythm 
of 5 Sec. light and 15 Sec. dark for 
200 times, and the subject was in- 
structed to say each time what he saw, 
as in a normal experiment, with the 
added instruction that repetition was 
permissible at will. At the conclusion 
of the satiation experiment the entire 
record was checked through with the 
subject for location and determinants 
and scored, employing the classical 
manner of Rorschach scoring custom- 
ary in Switzerland. Only the M and 
C are relevant for our purpose. The 
200 responses were divided into four 
phases of 50 responses each, and the 
Erlebnistypus was computed for each 
phase separately and for the satiation 
experiment as a whole. This was com- 
pared with the Erlebnistypus of the 
normal experiment. 

From 28 subjects, in the normal ex- 
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periment 11 proved to be introversive 
in their Erlebnistypus, 8 ambitendent 
and 9 extratensive. The Erlebnistypus 
of the satiation experiment showed 
hardly any lateral displacement in 
the 8 ambitendent subjects as com- 
pared with the Erlebnistypus of the 
normal experiment, as might be ex- 
pected, but in the other subjects was 
reversed as a whole. The shift became 
manifest usually in the 2 or 3 later of 
the four experimental phases and took 
place in 10 of the 11 introversive and 
in 8 of the 9 extratensive subjects. The 
reversal, furthermore, was almost al- 
ways of a pronounced degree. As an- 
alysis of the phases showed, neither 
did the reversal come about through 
a mere decline of one determinant 
predominant in the normal experi- 
ment (e.g. through a decline of the 
M following satiation in introverted 
subjects), but was produced through 
a rise of the complementary determ- 
inant as well. Jung’s principle of com- 
plementarity is thus given a formal 
confirmation through the Rorschach. 

The confirmation lay not only in 
the form, however, but also in the 
content and the manner of respond- 
ing. In the later phases of the satia- 
tion experiment, where reversal of 
the Erlebnistypus began, the responses 
frequently changed their character, 
perseverated, showed evidence of 
complex content, were delivered 
either in a dreamily far-away or else 
vividly interested tone in contrast to 
the coolly objective, bored or exasper- 
ated tone used hitherto. Especially 
with sober extroverts otherwise notab- 
ly lacking in phantasy, they tended to 
become strung together into stories 
or dreamlike episodes, and not seldom 
a subject remarked spontaneously at 
the close of the experiment, it seemed 
as if he had been in a dream. Such 
subjects did not feel the procedure to 
have been tedious in the least. These 
phenomena, into which we cannot 
enter here for reasons of space, and 
which are hardly amenable to statis- 
tical treatment, are discussed more 
fully in the original publications (2, 
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3). They tend in our opinion to show 
that our experiment led in many 
cases to a satiation of the so-called 
“conscious” and tapped a region of 
the so-called “unconscious” (concern- 
ing terminology cf. 1). 

Using the Pfister Color Pyramid 
Test (8), which likewise provides an 
index of introversion and extraver- 
sion, Wewetzer (21) has since found 
that when subjects are driven to satia- 
tion by laying nine color pyramids 
one after the other a reversal of their 
original attitude occurs fairly regular- 
ly in the vicinity of the sixth pyramid. 

Dawo (5) has shown subsequently 
that at least one normal biological 
rhythm is paralleled by similar oscil- 
lations of the Erlebnistypus. He test- 
ed women medical students once in 
the intermenstruum (10th to 18th day 
of the menstrual cycle) with the Ror- 
schach and again on the first day of 
the menstruation with the Behn plates 
and compared the Erlebnistypi. (A 
previous control investigation on men 
with the two sets of plates had shown 
that the use of determinants in them 
was nearly identical.) The average 
Erlebnistypus in the intermenstruum 
was introversive (4.83 M : 2.31 C), 
but on the first day of the menstrua- 
tion it became extratensive (2.08 M : 
5.91 C). On the other hand, artificial- 
ly induced disruptions of psychobiolo- 
gical equilibrium such as electro-con- 
vulsive therapy (17) or intoxication 
with lysergic acid diethylamide (20) 
do not lead to lateral displacement, 
but rather to expansion or contrac- 
tion of the Erlebnistypus. 


Ill 


In view of the fairly high and by 
no means uncommon mobility of the 
Erlebnistypus thus demonstrated, it 
becomes more a question than ever 
whether Jung’s “attitudinal types” 


really constitute true types or only 
directions of variability along a slid- 
ing scale. Up to now there has been 
scant evidence to test this. Using a 
number of different tests, each pre- 
sumed to establish the subject’s posi- 
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tion in regard to a given pair of di- 
chotomous typological variables, and 
comparing several such commonly em- 
ployed pairs by the method of con- 
tingency, Eichinger (6) was able to 
show that the pair introversion-extra- 
version occupied a special position 
and showed considerably more indi- 
cation of representing two true types 
than any of the other pairs tested 
(e.g. cyclothymic-schizothymic [Kret- 
schmer], integrated-disintegrated 
[Jaensch], synthetic-analytic [Krueger- 
Sander], labile or stable contents 
[Pfahler]). A better, because more di- 
rect, indication though would be to 
show that  introversion-extraversion 
has a bimodal frequency distribution 
when a large population is tested by 
some generally accepted criterion of 
these variables. Rating scales or ques- 
tionnaire methods cannot be regard- 
ed as acceptable, as the answers are far 
too susceptible to distortion by un- 
conscious factors. Granting the thesis 
above, that Rorschach’s introversion 
and extratension are essentially iden- 
tical with the Jungian “attitudes,” 
the Rorschach test becomes, however, 
a valid instrument for such an in- 
vestigation. 

The practical difficulty lies therein 
that the Rorschach Erlebnistypus 
(ET) is composed of two numbers in- 
stead of one, and that it includes the 
for our purpose irrelevant factor 
of restriction or dilatation. Both can 
be eliminated by dividing out the 
quotient M : C, but the resulting 
number does not distribute linearly 
(we have termed it the Erlebnisquo- 
tient, abbreviated (EQ) (4). A mo- 
ment’s reflection shows, however, that 
the EQ has the same properties as 
the tangent function, varying from 0) 
to 1 for all extraverted and from | to 
co for all introverted values. We ob- 
tain a linear expression if we take arc 
tan (M : C) = EW (EW being an 
abbreviation for Einstellungswert or 
attitudinal value). The Erlebnistypus 
x M:0C has EW = 90,0M:xC 
has EW = 0, the ambiequal Erleb- 
nistypus has EW = 45. All introver- 
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TABLE I—Distribution of Attitudinal Values (Einstellungswerte, EW) in 
Percent, Numerically Undefinable and Extreme Cases Excluded 


Group IAPZ¢ L.-U.9 IAPZ 4 
N 45 51 72 
EW 
1-10 4.4 3.9 1.4 
11-20 8.9 9.8 5.5 
21-30 8.9 13.7 12.5 
31-40 15.6 13.7 18.1 
41-50 8.9 9.8 16.7 
51-60 17.8 19.7 4.2 
61-70 17.8 9.8 18.1 
71-80 13.3 17.7 13.8 
81-89 4.4 2.0 9.7 


Key to groups: 


LU. R.K. 4 R.K. gc R.K. od 
86 927 484 143 
7.0 3.0 0 6.3 
14.0 12.6 13.0 12.2 
17.3 16.3 16.7 15.7 
17.3 17.2 18.5 15.7 
17.3 15.0 15.8 14.0 
7.0 10.1 8.3 12.0 
7.0 13.6 14.1 13.2 
8.3 10.2 12.2 8.2 
4.8 2.1 1.4 27 


IAPZQ: Women undergoing vocational counseling at the Institute of Applied Psychology, 
Ziirich (Director: Prof. H. Biasch). Protocols were taken by various members of the Institute 


staff, but all rescored by the author. 


L.-U.9: Women subjects carefully selected by Dr. M. Loosli-Usteri, Geneva, for their 


“normality,” 


but otherwise unselected. All records taken and scored by 


Loosli-Usteri. 


IAPZ g: Masculine group corresponding to IAPZ? above. 

L.-U. 8: Masculine group corresponding to L.-U.9 above. 

R.K. 2: Male applicants for military pilot training in the Swiss Air Force, between 18 and 
20 years of age. All records taken and scored by Dr. R. Kuhn, Miinsterlingen. 


R.K. gc and R.K. gd: See text p. 242. 


Thanks are expressed to all investigators who have kindly permitted their material to 


be used as a basis for this study. 


sive values except the extreme one of 
x M : 0 C are to be found between 
90 and 45, all extratensive ones ex- 
cept the extreme case 0 M : x C be- 
tween 45 and 0. By this means we 
can both place individuals on a linear 
and absolute scale between the ex- 
tremes of introversion and extraver- 
sion, and we can study the statistical 
distribution of the two attitudes.* 
The results of such an investigation 
carried out on five different groups of 
subjects are summarized in Table I. 
Among the females, the group IAP 
Z2 is markedly bimodal, while the 
group L.—U.? suggests trimodality. It 
is interesting to observe that Dawo in 
Germany and I in German-speaking 
Switzerland both found a predomin- 
ance of introversion in our female 
subjects, whereas Schachter (19) 
found much more extraversion among 
women in Southern France—a finding 
that does not come as a surprise to 


* A more convenient notation for practical 
testing use than the absolute one derived 
here has been suggested in the original 
paper (4). 


anyone acquainted with the regions 
in question and their inhabitants. As 
Loosli-Usteri’s group was drawn part- 
ly from the French—and partly from 
the German-speaking portion of Switz- 
erland, it seems not improbable that 
the apparent trimodality of her group 
may be accounted for by this mixture. 

Among the males, bimodality holds 
in the groups IAPZé and R.K.é, both 
drawn in by far the larger part from 
German-speaking Swiss and both lean- 
ing to the extratensive side. The group 
L.-U.% leans to the same side even 
more markedly, but presents us only 
with a single mode. Most weight is 
carried by the group R.K. @, as it con- 
tains by far the largest number of sub- 
jects and is also the most nearly ho- 
mogeneous, being constituted by 
young men between the ages of 18 
and 20. The bimodal trend seems fair- 
ly clear. 

The objection can be raised that, as 
in ordinary protocols only a relatively 
small number of either M or C or 
both are given, the variables in ques- 
tion take only a few discrete values 
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instead of distributing in a fairly con- 
tinuous manner, and that the statisti- 
cal distributions obtained thus might 
be due to a clustering about one or 
several of these values and therefore 
reflect only an artifact of the numer- 
ical technique used. Obviously, this 
could be tested only on a large group 
such as R.K.é. To test it, the sum M 
+ C was taken and the median of all 
these sums found. It lay at approxi- 
mately M + C = 5. A constricted sub- 
group (R.K.éc) was formed in which 
the Erlebnistypus <5 and a dilated 
sub-group (R.K. 3d) in which ET >5. 
All extreme cases with either M or 
C = 0 of course had to be omitted. 
Plotting the single values obtained 
for the ET in R.K.éc showed that 
they did in fact tend to cluster around 
relatively few points on the scale of 
the EW, while the single values of 
R.K. 4d fell at a great many more in- 
termediate points. The objection 
might therefore hold for R.K.4c, but 
not for R.K.éd. Bimodality is pro- 
nounced in R.K. gc, less so in R.K.éd 
but still present here. Both its mani- 
festation in such a large sample, and 
its consistent reappearance in several 
smaller, independent ones, suggest 
that it can hardly be due to chance. 
Unpublished communications to the 
author have corroborated it in two 
further test populations. While fur- 
ther investigations, particularly with 
female subjects, are highly desirable, 
evidence seems to point to a bimodal 
distribution of introversion and ex- 
traversion and thus to their character 
as real type traits. 
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Analytical Psychology and the Rorschach Test 
Harvey Minpess, Ph.D. 


INTRODUCTION 


In spite of the fact that Jung, in his 
studies on word-association, was one of 
the first psychologists to work with a 
projective test, and despite the fact 
that Rorschach formulated his test in 
the environs of Zurich, the center of 
the Jungian school, contributions to 
Rorschach literature by Jungians are 
almost nonexistent. We may well ask 
why. 

According to Bruno Klopfer,! one 
of the main reasons is that the Ror- 
schach test is primarily concerned with 
the organization of the ego, while 
Jung’s major contributions lie be- 
yond the ego-sphere. This discrepancy 
can easily be demonstrated. 

If we refer to the formalized aspects 
of the test, it is apparent that what 
they elucidate is specifically the func- 
tioning of the ego: color dynamics, for 
instance, often indicate what emo- 
tional capacities are at the ego’s dis- 
posal, surface-shading responses reveal 
something of its sensitivity, movement 
responses reflect the amount of un- 
conscious material it can tolerate, and 
so on, 

The bulk of Jungian theory, on the 
other hand, focuses on a phase of de- 
velopment extending beyond the 
establishment of the ego: that is, on 
the realization of the collective un- 
conscious and the Self. Jung distin- 
guishes between the personal uncon- 
scious (i.e. the layer of repressed ma- 
terial) and the collective unconscious, 
whose contents “do not originate in 
personal on but in the in- 
herited possibilitiy of psychic function- 
ing in general.” (3, p. 616.) It is not 
a question of inherited ideas, but of 
the constitutional capacity of the hu- 
man mind to function along certain 
lines. The images of the collective 
unconscious deal with the problems 


‘In a series of lectures at the C. G. Jung 
Institute, Ziirich, summer 1954. 


of humanity, with the facets of human 
nature that exist independent of the 
personal history of the individual. 
They are expressed not only in dream 
and fantasy, but in myth, legend, and 
folk tale the world over. 

In contradistinction to most other 
psychologists, Jung believes that the 
achievement olf a strong, flexible, real- 
ity-grounded ego is not the final goal 
of psychological development, but 
only the goal of the first half of life. 
This stage, he has found, can be super- 
seded by a condition wherein the ego 
transcends itself by subordinating its 
controls to the guidance of an inner, 
autonomous force which develops out 
of the collective unconscious. It is this 
force which he calls the Self. He de- 
scribes the Self as “a magnitude super- 
ordinate to the conscious ego. It in- 
cludes not only the conscious but also 
the unconscious portion of the psyche 
...” (4, p. 188) Whereas the ego com- 
prises the central, directing force of 
consciousness, the Self represents a 
central, directing force of the total 
personality. To this view, the highest 
functions of the ego are the purpose- 
ful relinquishing of its controls and 
its acceptance of the fact that it is only 
part of a greater, more comprehensive 
whole. 

Despite this difference in the focal 
points of the Rorschach test and 
Jungian psychology, it is by no means 
warranted to imply that they are in- 
commensurable, for the test is no more 
confined to an elucidation of ego- 
dynamics than analytical psychology 
is restricted to an investigation of the 
collective unconscious and the Self. 
The difference is one of emphasis, not 
of absolutes. As a matter of fact, the 
Rorschach throws a sizeable shaft of 
light on the play of unconscious 
forces, while Jung has made significant 
contributions both toward an under- 
standing of the ego and toward the 
handling of unconscious symbols gen- 
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erally. It is, consequently, possible to 
erect several bridges connecting Jung- 
ian theory and the Rorschach test. In 
these pages I shall provide a skeletal 
framework for at least two: Jung's 
findings regarding the ego and their 
application in Rorschach work, and 
the unconscious material which ap- 
pears in the Rorschach protocol as 
interpreted from a Jungian stand- 
point. 


ANALYTICAL PsyCHOLOGY AND 
THE EGo 

Although his later interests have 
been concerned with the process of 
transcending the stage of ego-control, 
many of Jung’s earlier formulations 
deal specifically with the organization 
of the ego itself. He does not add any- 
thing to the area of ego defense- 
mechanisms (repression, rationaliza- 
tion, etc.) but his theories of person- 
ality types and personality functions 
constitute contributions to ego-psy- 
chology in their own right. 

It is of more than historical interest 
to compare Rorschach’s description of 
the introversive and extratensive per- 
sonality configurations which his test 
reveals with Jung’s theory of introver- 
sion-extraversion. Rorschach, as is well 
known, differentiates two “experience- 
types” (Erlebnistypen). The introver- 
sive type, he says, shows more indi- 
vidualized intelligence, greater cre- 
ative ability, more inner life, stable 
affective reactions, he is less adaptable 
to reality, achieves more intensive 
than extensive rapport, exhibits meas- 
ured, stable motility but physical 
awkwardness, clumsiness. The extra- 
tensive type shows a more stereotyped 
intelligence, greater reproductive abil- 
ity, more outward life, labile affective 
reactions, he is more adaptable to 
reality, achieves more extensive than 
intensive rapport, exhibits restless, la- 
bile motility but physical skill and 
adroitness. The introversive is charac- 
terized on the test by a predominance 
of movement responses, the extraten- 
sive by a predominance of color re- 
sponses. 
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Rorschach states that both introver- 
sive and extratensive tendencies are 
held in check by a third force which 
he calls coartation (and which cor- 
responds to disciplined thinking). 
However, whereas “disciplined think- 
ing is an acquired faculty, introversive 
and extratensive features are not ac- 
quired, but are inherent, primary 
qualities of the constitution” (6, p. 
87). Finally, it should be noted that 
to his mind the optimal goal of de- 
velopment would include the highest 
possible development of each of these 
three capacities, short of arrest of any 
one. 

Jung, on his part, defines introver- 
sion as “a turning inwards of the 
libido, whereby a negative relation of 
subject to object is expressed,” (3, 
p- 567) and extraversior as “an out- 
ward-turning of the libido... a mani- 
fest relatedness of subject to object in 
the sense of a positive movement of 
subjective interest toward the object” 
(4, p. 542). Elsewhere he describes the 
introvert as “‘taciturn, impenetrable, 
often shy”, the extravert as “open, so- 
ciable, serene, friendly, accessible” (4, 
p- 113); or he states that “The reflec- 
tive nature of the introvert causes him 
always to think and consider before 
acting...and so he always has diffi- 
culty in adapting to the external 
world” (4, p. 54), whereas the extra- 
vert has “the ability to fit into existing 
conditions with relative ease. (3, p. 
419). His action is swift, subject to no 
misgivings and hesitations.” (4, p. 54). 
Introversion indicates that the indi- 
vidual is primarily concerned with the 
intangible, subjective world of fantasy 
and inner images. Extraversion indi- 
cates that the individual is primarily 
oriented to the object, to the outer 
material world. 

It is surprising to find that Ror- 
schach takes pains to disclaim any 
similarity between his theory of expe- 
rience-types and Jung’s introversion- 
extraversion concept, for though they 
are by no means identical, still there 
is a fair amount of overlapping be- 
tween the two. Not only do the quali- 
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ties of the introverted and extraverted 
personality parallel to a great extent 
the descriptions of the introversive 
and extratensive experience-types, but 
both Jung and Rorschach agree that 
these characteristics are constitutional, 
both agree that an individual’s be- 
havior may belie his real type, and 
both agree that for optimal develop- 
ment neither aspect may be too rigidly 
suppressed. Yet Rorschach says: “I 
wish to emphasize that I am going to 
use the concept ‘introversion’ in a 
sense which has almost nothing ex- 
cept the name in common with Jung’s 
... It corresponds more closely to the 
concept as it appears in colloquial 
usage... (where) . . . the introverted 
person is understood to be one who is 
turned in upon himself, who lives 
more within himself than in the outer 
world, and who has difficulty in his 
approach to the world outside him- 
self.” (6, p. 81). 

Now while it is true that the col- 
loquial use of the terms introversion 
and extraversion diverges from Jung’s 
original theory, still there remains a 
substantial degree of resemblance. Es- 
sentially, the difference is that Jung 
coined these terms to indicate an in- 
dividual’s main attitude or trend of 
interest, whereas popular usage ap- 
plies the terms to the individual’s ob- 
servable behavior. (It is valuable to 
scrutinize this distortion which has 
been worked into Jung’s idea, because 
the distortion itself is due to the very 
factors the theory describes. Jung’s ap- 
proach is primarily an introverted 
one—i.e. one which stresses the impor- 
tance of inner psychic contents—so he 
considers an individual's attitude to 
be most important in his adaptation, 
and constructs a theory accordingly. 
The majority of modern psychologists 
on the other hand, have an extravert- 
ed standpoint—i.e. they stress the im- 
portance of outer observable events— 
so they translate Jung’s theory into a 
description of observable behavior, be- 
cause to them this is more under- 
standable. The man in the street, who 
has not simply an extraverted outlook 
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but rather an extraverted bias, goes 
one step farther and makes extraver- 
sion into something essentially healthy 
and natural, introversion into some- 
thing unnatural and perverse. Even 
in the most sophisticated circles, one 
often hears the remark, “He’s a good 
healthy extravert,” but never, “He's 
a good healthy introvert.”’) 

If we compare Rorschach’s inten- 
tion to use the term “introversion” as 
it is used colloquially with a statement 
he makes only six pages later that “the 
experience-type indicates how the per- 
son experiences but not how he lives 
... An individual with very predom- 
inant introversive features may be 
decidedly extratensive in his behavior” 
(6, p. 87) it becomes clear that he con- 
tradicts himself (for the colloquial 
attitude judges by behavior and by 
nothing else) and is in fact confused 
regarding the whole matter of the 
similarities and differences between 
his views, Jung’s, and the views of the 
world at large. Bruno Klopfer? has 
suggested that this blind spot, in a 
man of undoubtedly exceptional in- 
telligence, was due to Rorschach’s 
Freudian sympathies at a time when 
the antagonism between Freud and 
Jung was still heated. 

As the theories finally crystallized, 
the most outstanding difference is 
that for Jung introversion-extraver- 
sion forms only one continuum whose 
interrelatedness with two other equal- 
ly important axes (thinking-feeling; 
sensation-intuition) must be determ- 
ined for a rounded description of the 
personality to be evolved, whereas 
Rorschach works primarily off the one 
axis of introversion-coartation-extra- 
tension, merging into a single cate- 
gory characteristics of attitude, intel- 
lect, emotionality, and motility. 

In either concept, it seems to me, a 
theoretical difficulty is introduced by 
the admitted fact that behavior may 
be out-of-accord with the individual's 
underlying ‘type.’ Since both Jung and 
Rorschach agree that the type is a 


2 Private communication. 
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constitutional element, it is necessary 
to explain why in certain cases be- 
havior may deviate from the expected 
pattern. Such explanation is best 
rendered, I believe, in terms of ac- 
quired motives. Two opposed motives 
may be involved in introverted be- 
havior (or even in an introverted at- 
titude), and similarly two opposed 
motives may be involved in extravert- 
ed behavior (or attitude). Introver- 
sion, in this scheme, may be occa- 
sioned by: a) fear of the outer world, 
of competition and struggle (whose 
result we may call withdrawal); b) 
desire for the stimulation of fantasy 
(whose result we may call creative 
introversion). Extraversion may be oc- 
casioned by: a) fear of the uncon- 
scious, (its result being a veritable 
running away from oneself); b) desire 
for the stimulation of interaction with 
others (whose result is an enriching 
experience). 

In the functioning individual there 
is a constant interaction of predispo- 
sition and motives, which may mani- 
fest itself in various ways. Original in- 
troversion, for instance, may be inten- 
sified by a fear of competition, and/or 
it may be modified by a fear of the 
unconscious. Original extraversion 
may be intensified by a fear of the 
unconscious, and/or modified by a 
fear of competition. 

If one recognizes the value of en- 
larging the ‘type’ idea by working in 
the motivational element, then one 
incurs the obligation of working it 
into test interpretation as well. It be- 
comes no longer adequate merely to 
conclude that a subject is, let us say, 
primarily introversive. One must also 
discover to what extent this is a crea- 
tive introversion and to what extent 
it is a withdrawal. 

In the Psychodiagnostics Rorschach 
has amply demonstrated the tech- 
niques for determining introversion- 
extratension. Can the test also provide 
information to aid one in delineating 
introversion-extraversion? It appears 
to me that just as Jung’s concept over- 
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laps Rorschach’s, so the determination 
of his attitude-types will to some ex- 
tent parallel the determination of 
Rorschach’s experience-types. How- 
ever, it would seem valuable, when 
exploring thé Jungian concept by 
means of the test, to introduce an 
entirely new category or dimension 
according to which responses can be 
gauged.* This dimension would run 
from abstractness or intangibility to 
concreteness, from fantasy to material 
reality. It may not be possible actually 
to score each response as to whether 
it is abstract or concrete, but one can 
be sensitive to this distinction and 
note how the subject reacts to the in- 
troduction of fantastic ideas or mate- 
rial referents. The introvert is more 
likely to feel at home in the intangi- 
ble, to weave involved fantasies out 
of the cards, to accept unreal crea- 
tures such as witches, devils, angels, 
the Wind, or legendary palaces, Ori- 
ental vistas, fabulous beasts, and so 
on without hesitation. The extravert 
is more likely to make sure his hu- 
mans are butlers, clowns, gossipping 
ladies, and the like, and to include 
many real objects in his responses. A 
relative acceptance of Rorschach’s cri- 
teria, combined with an evaluation of 
abstractness-concreteness or fantasy- 
reality, seems to offer the most reliable 
indications of introversion-extraver- 
sion. 

Since in Jung’s system introversion- 
extraversion forms only one part of 
the general type-theory involving the 
four functions, it is necessary to show 
how the latter can be elucidated by 
the Rorschach test as well. According 
to Jung, the four functions of think- 
ing, feeling, sensation, and intuition 
are constitutionally present in every 
individual. By thinking, he under- 
* Perhaps this is, however feeble, the first 

positive response to Holt’s challenging 

statement that: “The Rorschach is so rich 
and complex a slice of behavior that fur- 
ther progress in its use may well involve 
the isolation of new types of scores, the 
possibility of which is only half-glimpsed 
at present.” (5, p. 556). 
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stands the function of approaching 
the world on a logical, intellectual 
basis. Whether statements are true or 
false is most important here. Feeling, 
on the other hand, approaches the 
world on an evaluative basis, in terms 
of whether experiences are pleasant 
or unpleasant, emotionally satisfying 
or not. Thus, thinking and feeling are 
mutually antagonistic, for one cannot 
give first place to truth and to satis- 
faction at the same time. Sensation 
and intuition are similarly opposed. 
The sensation function is concerned 
with perceiving facts and details, real- 
ity whether physical or biological, it 
is concerned with data, with that 
which can be grasped by the five 
senses, whereas intuition is the func- 
tion of grasping meanings and possi- 
bilities, of discovering implications, 
potentialities, essences, and trends. 

An individual who has developed 
either function in each pair will tend 
to neglect and even depreciate its op- 
posite. Thus, the individual who has 
developed his thinking most highly 
will often suffer from primitive, un- 
differentiated feelings which, because 
of their unconscious character, will 
manifest themselves in diffuse, erratic, 
uncontrolled moods, passions, or out- 
bursts. 

Whereas for a really well-balanced 
adjustment the differentiation of all 
four functions is necessary, most peo- 
ple develop only two to any signifi- 
cant extent, with their opposites re- 
maining more-or-less unconscious. 
Moreover, each individual can be 
characterized by the primary develop- 
ment of one function, which will tend 
to overshadow the rest. “Experience 
shows that it is always only one of 
these functions with which he orien- 
tates himself and adjusts himself to 
reality. This function .. . becomes ever 
more strongly developed and differen- 
tiated...it is therefore named the 
differentiated or superior function.” 
(2, pp. 11-12). 

Besides affording a concise tech- 
nique for describing and explaining 
certain aspects of the ego, this system 


offers a practical directive for psycho- 
therapy, especially with ‘normal’ indi- 
viduals where the aim is not to cure 
defined symptoms but rather to effect 
a general personality development. 
One task of psychotherapy in such 
cases will be to help the patient de- 
velop those functions which have re- 
mained undifferentiated in his person- 
ality. Accordingly, one task of diag- 
nosis will be to determine which char- 
acteristics are dominant, and which 
undeveloped in the personality under 
consideration. 

Some of the Rorschach signs indi- 
cating a development of the various 
functions are listed below. By ‘devel- 
opment’ it is implied that the ego 
utilizes that function to a great extent 
in its adaptation to the world. 


Thinking —high F% 
logical succession in choice of 
location 
(possibly) insensitivity to color; 
Fc often cold, hard 

— (possibly) low F% 
many good FC and CF responses 
Fc usually soft, warm 

—high F% 
many D and Dd responses 
many texture responses 
responses described in detail; 
subject feels it necessary to ex- 
plain exactly why it looks like 
such-and-such. 


Feeling 


Sensation 


Intuition —W’s organized out of parts 
color symbolism responses 
self-analyzing remarks 
responses often going beyond 
the objective qualities of the 
blot; subject accepts ideas even 
though he cannot amass ob- 
jective evidence for them 


THE RORSCHACH TEST AND THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 


Whereas the scored categories of 
the test elucidate the organization of 
the ego, symbolic expressions of the 
unconscious may appear in the con- 
tent. We are faced with a constant in- 
terplay of the mental acts of percep- 
tion and projection, but it is general- 
ly agreed that the more projective a 
response is—that is, the more it is dis- 
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torted, embellished, elaborated, or im- 
bued with meaning or portent; the 
more unique it is; the more it departs 
from the actual characteristics of the 
blot—the more indicative is it of the 
active presence of an unconscious con- 
stellation. 

While the simple amount of projec- 
tive material in a test protocol reveals 
something of the relation existing be- 
tween ego and unconscious, the cru- 
cial step in elucidating the constella- 
tion of the unconscious lies in the in- 
terpretation of the symbols them- 
selves. Several investigators have con- 
sidered this topic from a Freudian 
standpoint. Most recent and perhaps 
most comprehensive is Brown’s article, 
“An Exploratory Study of Dynamic 
Factors in the Content of the Ror- 
schach Protocol.” (1). In the main 
body of his essay, Brown sets out to 
discuss, from the psychoanalytic point 
of view, the symbolic meaning of a 
host of fairly common responses. His 
interpretations are often rich and 
fruitful; nevertheless his reasoning is 
inconsistent. He draws out of his ma- 
terial conclusions referring variously 
to 
inner states (e.g. A dress, a suit of clothing, 

or a tailor’s dummy seen in card I “sig- 

nifies a sense of inner emptiness, great 


distance from people with inability to 
empathize with them, cathexis  with- 
drawal . . .”’) 


to early memories (e.g. Faces seen in card 

I, depending on the expression, signify 

“the most enduring impression of the earli- 

est facial expressions and moods expe- 

rienced in contact with the parental fig- 
ures’’) 

to organic conditions (e.g. A womb seen by 
women in the white space of card II “hints 
at either sterility or a possible hysterec- 
tomy.”) 

and so on, 

Such an approach is too loose; it 
lacks coherence; in addition, it often 
confuses the meaning of the symbol 
with a conclusion which lies several 
deductive steps beyond it. Consider, 
for example, the statement that a 
womb seen by a woman in the white 
space of card II “hints at either ster- 
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ility or a possible hysterectomy.’’ Ap- 
parently Brown believes that the wom- 
an who sees the empty space as a 
womb must see her own womb as 
empty and barren; such an interpreta- 
tion is perfectly understandable. But 
it is a further step to conclude that 
this patient zs in fact sterile. Her feel- 
ing of sterility may proceed from 
more subtle causes. 

In several instances Brown has in- 
cluded both the direct implication of 
the symbol and his further conclusion. 
For instance, if card I is seen as a bat 
or butterfly “frayed,” “‘with holes in 
it,” “looks like it has been stepped 
on,” etc., he says, “there is the sugges- 
tion of deep feelings of self-devalua- 
tion stemming from earlier parental 
criticisms...” It is unfortunate that 
he recognizes only one cause for feel- 
ings of self-devaluation, for whereas 
the immediate interpretation is prob- 
ably correct, the addition “stemming 
from earlier parental criticisms,” 
which has no basis of support in the 
response itself, but apparently grows 
out of an unquestioning belief in a 
certain line of theory, weakens his 
argument by unnecessarily confusing 
the issue. 

In the Rorschach literature gen- 
erally, a visible confusion surrounds 
the problem of content analysis. Wal- 
ter Klopfer, for instance, offers the 
following (all italics mine): 


1. “Nature responses sometimes seem to re- 
veal attitudes on the part of the subject 
about certain elemental forces in him- 
self. (5, pp. 387-394). 

2. “Describing the figure as being pulled 
about or otherwise engaging in actions 
over which it has no apparent voluntary 
control may lead us to think of schizoid 
or obsessive tendencies within the perceiv- 
ing subject. 

3. “The specific idea of clowns, if repeated, 
may be associated with an attempt to re- 
gard others or oneself as foolish or in- 
effectual.” 

1, “The animal may be seen as hovering or 

» otherwise in a threatening position, which 
may be how the subject views the world.” 


The first, third, and fourth of these 
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interpretations refer to attitudes or 
viewpoints the subject holds, either 
about himself or about others; this 
implies that the projections derive 
from the ego-sphere, for it is specifical- 
ly the ego which has viewpoints. The 
second interpretation, though, refers 
to a tendency, an unconscious move- 
ment or condition; it implies that the 
projection derives from the uncon- 
scious beyond the ego. 

Here is the dilemma. Do the sym- 
bols tell what the subject thinks or 
feels about himself or others, or do 
they reflect what is, what is actually 
going on in him? Do a series of felled 
trees mean that the subject has castra- 
tion-anxieties or that he is psychologi- 
cally castrated? Do a series of vicious 
animals mean that he believes he pos- 
sesses hostile impulses or that he really 
possesses hostile impulses? 

If we agree that what one projects 
are specifically unconscious contents, 
then it seems more reasonable to in- 
terpret Rorschach symbols as expres- 
sing what is, as picturing existing un- 
conscious states, than as expressing 
what the ego thinks is. Often, perhaps, 
the difference is a matter of words; 
nevertheless, the terminology em- 
ployed in the latter type of interpret- 
ation can at times be dangerously mis- 
leading. 

We must admit that in certain in- 
stances the type of interpretations 
Walter Klopfer employs may be the 
correct ones, since the ego also in- 
cludes unconscious areas. We must 
recognize that there are real ego-atti- 
tudes or beliefs of which one may be 
unconscious, and which may conse- 
quently be projected onto the ink- 
blots. However, we must not forget 
the elementary fact that such attitudes 
may themselves constitute ego-defenses 
against an unconscious condition 
which threatens to break into con- 
sciousness. Especially when one inter- 
prets a Rorschach symbol as referring 
to the subject’s attitudes, not simply 
about himself, but about other peo- 
ple (see Walter Klopfer above), does 
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one lose sight of basic dynamics. 
Rather than state, with W. Klopfer, 
that a threatening animal may indi- 
cate how the subject views the world, 
it seems more coherent to state that 
such a symbol reveals unconscious 
forces which are threatening the ego, 
or—if one must speak in ego-oriented 
terms—that it shows that the subject 
feels threatened by certain forces with- 
in him, a feeling which he may of 
course project onto the outer world. 

The two viewpoints outlined above 
—the one which sees a symbol as re- 
flecting an unconscious attitude about 
and the other which sees it as express- 
ing an unconscious existing condition 
—may be linked up with two kinds of 
interpretative approach, The first may 
be called the detective approach. Here 
one is trying to get behind defenses, 
to discover concealed clues. The at- 
tempt is to uncarth attitudes the sub- 
ject holds, but which he cannot ac- 
cept. The interpretations imply: 
“That’s how you really feel, though 
you can’t admit it.” * The second may 
be called the translator approach. 
Here one is trying to make meaning- 
ful what is still obscure, to translate 
meanings from one idiom to another. 
The interpretations imply: “That is 
what is going on within you, though 
you may not recognize it.” Both ap- 
proaches are certainly necessary in 
psychotherapeutic work, but  con- 
fusion arises when one is not clear 
which technique he is using. Rigidity 
triumphs when one insists solely on 
either approach, to the neglect of the 
other. 

In order to escape the pitfalls into 
which F. Brown, W. Klopfer, and 
others appear at times to have stum- 
bled, it seems advisable to formulate 
a clear statement of what a symbol is, 
what content analysis can furnish and 
what it cannot. Before attempting 
such a formulation from a Jungian 
* Cf. Holt “There are more ways of getting 

around defenses than one, however—which 

is a major reason for using not just one 


test... but a well-rounded battery.” (5, 
p. 546). (Italics mine) 
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standpoint, however, it will be neces- 
sary to outline some of the tenets of 
analytical psychology’s approach to 
unconscious symbols generally. 

The Jungian attitude, in contrast 
to many other contemporary psychol- 
ogies, attributes at least equal impor- 
tance to psychic happenings as to be- 
havioral events. Most other systems, by 
making interpersonal relations their 
criterion of adjustment, actually sub- 
ordinate the psyche to the outer world. 
Even the Freudian approach, wherein 
the unconscious is the focus of atten- 
tion, often views the psyche as an 
epiphenomenon of the biological in- 
stincts or of infantile experiences. 
Such a view is implied, for instance, 
when one interprets a dream symbol 
as being simply a disguised picture of 
a real person or outer event. When 
one states that an old witch in a dream 
is really the dreamer’s mother; that 
a painting of caverns in the sea is an 
infantile fantasy of the womb; that a 
monster in Rorschach card IV repre- 
sents the subject’s father; one falls into 
a type of interpretation which is 
naively materialistic, which assumes 
that the fundamental determinants of 
human life are objective, material per- 
sons and observable, physical events. 
This standpoint robs the psyche of 
any basic creative power; sees it as 
reacting, never as acting; in short, it 
conceives of the psyche as a secondary 
thing. While Jung, on the other hand, 
does not underestimate the impor- 
tance of interpersonal relations, he 
nevertheless recognizes the psyche as 
an independent primary entity, as 
real and as basic as the biological 
organism itself. He emphasizes the 
necessity for the individual to be in 
tune with his own unconscious, and 
to give this adjustment as much con- 
sideration as his adjustment to his 
body and to the outer world. 

The activity of the unconscious is 
recognized as autonomous, that is toa 
great extent independent of conscious- 
ness. Such a formulation goes far be- 
yond the Freudian theory of repres- 
sion. Jung does not dispute the re- 
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pression theory, but he demonstrates 
that it is only a partial explanation, 
since the unconscious consists of much 
more than repressed contents, It con- 
sists as well of many psychic potentiali- 
ties which have not yet become con- 
scious, and of archetypal patterns 
which are universal in nature. 

Jung’s understanding of the nature 
of unconscious symbols is strikingly 
different from that of Freud. For Jung 
the symbol is not necessarily a dis- 
guised reference to repressed material. 
Nor is it simply a sign which stands 
for some other thing. It is, rather, an 
expression of a condition which could 
not be so well expressed in any other 
way; it is a pictorial depiction of an 
inner psychic state. The symbol is the 
natural manifestation of an intangible 
psychic condition, It is the primary 
form in which the unconscious ex- 
presses itself—that is, reaches into con- 
sciousness. A dream, a Rorschach pro- 
jection, a work of art, are best under- 
stood in this way: not as distorted 
images of some real event which the 
individual dares not express openly, 
but rather as the best possible ex- 
pressions of feelings, attitudes, or con- 
flicts which cannot be rationally 
formulated. 

Just as the personal and collective 
unconscious are not separated by any 
rigid boundary, so there is no fixed 
demarcation between personal and 
collective symbols. Most symbols ex- 
press various qualities simultaneously; 
they may have significance in regard 
to experiences in the individual’s per- 
sonal life, and yet refer to a problem 
which is universal in nature. 

It will be valuable now to distin- 
guish three facets of meaning which 
can be contained in unconscious sym- 
bols. These may be called the per- 
sonal, the collective, and the general. 
The personal meaning designates as- 
sociations to repressed contents, to un- 
acceptable impulses or experiences. 
The collective meaning implies those 
referents which Jung has ascribed to 
the collective unconscious: accumula- 
tions of racial experiences and 
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thoughtways which are inherited with 
brain-structure; meanings which are 
most effectively amplified by reference 
to myth, folktale, religion, or other 
symbolic patterns through which the. 
race has expressed itself. The general 
meaning of a symbol is simply the 
implication any perceptive individual 
can discern, regardless of psychologi- 
cal training. It is the facet which is 
utilized in poetry, drama, painting. 
And it is the most accessible area of 
meaning which can be explored in 
the Rorschach test, for the simple 
reason that collective symbols are in- 
frequent (except in the records of 
psychotics or some gifted individuals) 
and personal symbols can be inter- 
preted only on the basis of free asso- 
ciation. Here we will discuss only this 
facet of symbolic meaning. 

The general level of meaning can 
be investigated in two ways: either on 
the basis of physical appearance (i.e. 
determining the symbol’s referent by 
asking what it looks like, what it re- 
sembles), or on the basis of intrinsic 
quality (i.e. determining the symbol’s 
meaning by asking what is its func- 
tion, what—on a higher level of ab- 
straction—is its essential nature), The 
former approach is utilized when one 
interprets trees, table legs, totem 
poles, etc. as phallic symbols because 
they are elongated. The latter ap- 
proach is employed when one inter- 
prets fighting animals, vicious mon- 
sters, etc., as symbols of hostile im- 
pulses because their psychological 
quality is essentially one of hostility. 

In accordance with the conception 
of unconscious symbols as expressions 
of inner states or contents, the Jung- 
ian analyst is apt to favor the latter 
technique. Whereas the psychoanalyst 
may interpret a car, for instance, as a 
phallic symbol since it is elongated, 
the analytical psychologist will reason 
that a car is essentially a means of 
conveyance, an instrument of individ- 
ual locomotion, of getting around in 
the world, and he may consequently 
take the symbol as referring to the 
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individual’s manner of conducting his 
affairs, of steering his life, of maneuv- 
ering himself in the world. The at- 
tributes of the specific car which ap- 
pears in the dream may then reveal 
significant characteristics of the pa- 
tient’s emotional relation to his sur- 
roundings.® 

We may now formulate, as follows, 
a statement regarding symbolic inter- 
pretation of Rorschach projections 
which is consonant with the outlook 
of analytical psychology: 


The symbol is an expression of an inner 
psychic condition, an unconscious attitude, 
conflict or complex. The condition symbol- 
ized may have arisen from a multitude of 
causes, and it may serve a number of pur- 
poses. The manifestations of the condition 
in observable behavior may take a variety of 
forms. One is not usually justified, on the 
basis of the test alone, in concluding whence 
the condition symbolized has arisen nor what 
its behavioral manifestations may be. When 
one does offer such conclusions, it is essential 
to distinguish them from the meaning of the 
symbol per se, and it is advisable to state 


the reasoning which has led to the conclu- 
sions. 


If these principles are observed, con- 
tent analysis of the Rorschach proto- 
col becomes a more clearcut, more log- 
ically defensible procedure. 





5 An illustration of this type of interpreta- 
tion is found in the fact that numerous 
individuals, on beginning analysis, report 
dreams in which they are riding in a car 
which is outmoded and dilapidated, or 
which is being driven by father or mother, 
etc. 


A girl with whom I worked in psychother- 
apy finally decided, with great trepidation, 
to leave home and set out on a new path 
for herself. On the day this decision crystal- 
lized she dreamed: “I am in the back seat 
of a car which is moving, but there is no 
driver. I realize it is time I were driving 
myself. I am afraid, but finally get into the 
driver’s seat. At first I veer all over the 
road and become panicky; nevertheless I 
keep trying and I finally find myself on 
the highway to New York...” In_ this 
case it is clear that driving the car means 
taking charge of her own life. 
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Jungian Theory and the Analysis of Thematic Tests 


MARVIN SPIEGELMAN,! Ph.D. 


As has been pointed out elsewhere 
in this issue honoring C. G. Jung’s 
80th birthday, Jungian theory has not 
been applied extensively in the inter- 
pretation of psychological tests. This 
is particularly true in the realm of 
thematic testing, despite the fact that 
some of Jung’s ideas were called upon 
in one of the early studies involving 
thematic tests (31). One of the tasks 
of this paper is an attempt to explain 
why Jungian theory has not been used 
in thematic testing. A second task is 
the assessment of some of the assump- 
tions underlying thematic testing as 
these are related to the applicability 
of Jungian theory to such tests. Third, 
some suggestions as to possible con- 
tributions of Jungian ideas to current 
interpretative approaches and to vari- 
ous tests will be presented. 


Why JUNGIAN THEORY Has Not 
BEEN UseEp IN THEMATIC TESTING 


In order to explain why Jungian 
theory has not been used in thematic 
testing, we should first go back to the 
book which introduced the Thematic 
Apperception Test, Explorations in 
Personality (31, 32). Among the many 
ideas and theoretical formulations 
used in that study, those specifically 
attributable to Jung had to do with 
that aspect of his typology dealing 
with introversion and extraversion 
(31 p. 232-242). Murray and his co- 
workers found these concepts to be 
useful, but not greatly so. The Murray 
group, nonetheless, had a generally 
positive attitude toward Jung’s work 
and even included him as one of the 
people to whom the book was dedi- 
cated. It is this dedication, itself, 
however, which suggests why Jung’s 
ideas were not of importance in the 
subsequent development of thematic 
testing. The dedication said of Jung 


‘Ist Lt., MSC, USAR, Fitzsimons Army Hos- 
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that his “writings were a hive of 
great suggestiveness,” but that it was 
Freud “whose genius contributed the 
most fruitful working hypotheses.” 

Since that time, Freudian theory 
has had increasing utilization through- 
out clinical psychology, but there are 
very few psychologists who use a 
Jungian frame-of-reference. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the prevailing attitude is 
one of indifference at best or gross 
antipathy at worst. The latter is par- 
ticularly true of some theoreticians 
who adhere to Freudian ideas (11). 
One author feels, however, that the 
growing field of ego-psychology shows 
promise of eventual integration of 
the theories of Psychoanalysis and 
Analytical Psychology (as Jung calls 
his system) (27). 

To those who do have some knowl- 
edge of Jung’s ideas, frequently the 
concepts of the collective unconscious 
and the archetypes are the most re- 
pellant. One element that troubles 
many is the implication that tenden- 
cies toward certain images or fantasies 
might be inherited. The abhorrence 
persists even though these tendencies 
are empirically defined (16), and re- 
lated to potentialities of brain func- 
tioning (17 p. 616). It is of some in- 
terest to note that Freud himself gave 
credence to such a notion (9 p. 48, 
52). 

Also noteworthy in this regard is 
the comment of Murray in the con- 
cluding chapter of Explorations in 
Personality. There (p. 737, 38), he 
discusses the finding that “biographi- 
cal facts did not convince us that ex- 
ternal occurrences (press) were the 
major determinants of infantile com- 
plexes.” “We did not find,” Murray 
says, “That any habitually maintained 
attitude on the part of one or both 
parents was correlated with any par- 
ticular type of family (Oedipus) com- 
plexes. Though it was common to 
find a remembered event or even a 
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cluster of memories that appeared to 
be functionally connected with an 
unconscious complex, these events 
were not always typical of the sub- 
ject’s childhood.” 


Murray then concludes: 

We are finally driven, I think, to Jung’s 
conception of racially determined sequences 
of fantasy (progressing with the stages of 
maturation) that successively occupy the in- 
fant’s mind, provided the external world 
offers correspondence to feed them. This 
may be called racial or archetypal deter- 
mination. According to this view, an in- 
fantile complex which endures is the re- 
sult of the concatenation of an elemental 
fantasy and a sudden external press that 
appears as a confirmation of it. 


This conclusion is especially not- 
able in the context of a research which 
also spawned the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. 

The lack of application of Jung’s 
ideas cannot be blamed entirely upon 
indifferent psychologists, however. 
That Jung is frequently misunder- 
stood is almost a truism. As he is 
quoted as saying (18), “I have a hell 
of a trouble to make people see what 
I mean.” For many years, Jung has 
been occupied with the comparative 
psychology to be found in mythology. 
He was led to this by the productions 
of his patients which showed striking 
similarity to themes found in other 
cultures and times. It is quite difficult 
to apply this scholarly knowledge to 
the diagnosis of individual patients 
by means of tests and it is, in the writ- 
er’s opinion, not unfair to state that 
Jung and his students have been less 
interested in everyday clinical mat- 
ters, as understood in the United 
States, than in exploring the reaches 
of the unconscious. In all of Jung’s 
work there is a very infrequent use of 
diagnostic or standard clinical terms. 
Some Jungian analysts might even 
question the applicability of thematic 
tests for such diagnosis or understand- 
ing, preferring the use of such spon- 
taneous productions as dreams, paint- 
ings and the products of active imag- 
ination (19, 3). Thus, the lack of 
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utilization of Jung’s ideas may be at- 
tributable to difficulties in application 
rather than to difficulties in under- 
standing. 

This question of applicability will 
be examined in the next section. It 
should be stated at the outset, how- 
ever, that the writer believes that 
Jungian theory is applicable to the- 
matic test interpretation. A goal of 
this paper is that testers will familiar- 
ize themselves with Jung’s ideas and 
apply them, and that Jungian analysts 
will consider the increasing use of 
thematic tests in their work. 

As for any large theoretical system, 
a fairly broad knowledge of the work 
of Jungians would be necessary for 
effective utilization of such ideas in 
thematic testing. Such knowledge can 
be obtained from several introductory 
texts (8, 14, 36), but Jung’s own 
work is perhaps the most rewarding 
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CAN JUNGIAN THEORY BE AppLiep To 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THEMATIC 
TESTS? 


The problem of wedding psycholog- 
ical theories to tests is one that has 
received some recent attention (2). 
Thematic tests, in particular, have 
been devised with a minimum of ex- 
plicit theoretical assumptions and it 
has been only after the accumulation 
of test data on a large number of sub- 
jects that attempts at theorizing have 
been made. Generally, the over-all 
clinical and theoretical orientation of 
the tester is applied to the interpreta- 
tion of test productions, assuming 
these productions to be one kind of 
behavior sampling. There is no ap- 
parent reason why this procedure may 
not be reversed. It is quite feasible to 
devise tests which are directly aimed 
at yielding material relevant to a par- 
ticular theory and this may be the 
most profitable approach for the ap- 
plication of Jungian theory to tests. 

In this section, however, we shall 
examine the feasibility of applying 
Jungian theory to currently available 
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thematic tests. To accomplish this, we 
must answer two questions: (1) Are 
the assumptions underlying the use of 
thematic tests compatible with Jung- 
ian theory?; (2) Do thematic test pro- 
ductions constitute relevant source 
material for the use of Jungian 
theory? 

To answer question (1), we may re- 
fer to the two “assumptions” set forth 
by Shneidman (33 p. 15) for the 
“meaningful” use of thematic tests in 
a clinical setting. As far as can be 
ascertained, Shneidman’s two assump- 
tions are generally accepted by most 
thematic testers (34). The first as- 
sumption of Shneidman is that of the 
“projective hypothesis.” This refers to 
the idea that when a subject tells a 
story, he “projects” himself into his 
fantasy creation and cannot avoid do- 
ing so. The actions, attitudes and con- 
tent of his story are characteristic of 
his own psyche. Shneidman’s second 
assumption underlying the use of the- 
matic tests is “the use of a personality 
theory which assumes unconscious mo- 
tivation.” 


The two assumptions of Shneidman 
are quite compatible with Jungian 
theory. Both assumptions actually de- 
rive from depth psychology, in gen- 
eral, and Jungian theory, as one school 
of depth psychology, shares them. 

The answer to our second question 
(Do thematic test productions consti- 
tute relevant source material for the 
use of Jungian theory?), is more de- 
batable. The major source material 
for Jungian interpretation is found in 
dreams and in the products of active 
imagination. The latter involves the 
active participation of the subject in 
his fantasy. It is accomplished by 
means of painting, drawing and other 
expressive productions or by “con- 
tinuing”’ a dream in the waking state 
and thus relating the ego to the un- 
conscious contents of the psyche (See 
3, p. 56ff, 36, 19). Jungian analysts try 
to understand the material of dreams 
and active imagination not only from 
the point of view of the patient’s cur- 
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rent situation, but also from the his- 
torical, collective and mythological 
standpoints. An excellent example of 
such a comparative study is Jung’s Psy- 
chology and Alchemy (21). Our con- 
cern here is whether this type of ap- 
proach can be profitably used in the 
interpretation of thematic tests. Prod- 
ucts from tests are not “natural prod- 
ucts” or “spontaneous productions” 
(3), but rather are obtained from sub- 
jects only by presenting more or less 
structured situations with more or 
less structured stimuli. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
this does not constitute an unbridge- 
able barrier. The opinion is held on 
the basis of two reasons. The first is 
that the difference between spontane- 
ous productions and the productions 
obtained by presenting specific stimuli 
is one of degree rather than kind. 
Among the tests themselves, the 
scenes portrayed vary in ambiguity 
from much (e.g. blank cards) to little. 
As the ambiguity increases, the “‘spon- 
taneous” situation is approached. Sec- 
ondly, we can again refer to the pro- 
jective hypothesis, which asserts that 
even in the relatively structured, un- 
ambiguous situation, the subject han- 
dles it in an individual fashion and 
thus reveals some aspect of himself. 

The difficulty, implied by the fact 
that specific stimuli are used for fan- 
tasy production, can be transformed 
into an asset, from the Jungian point- 
of-view, if the concepts of “collective” 
and “constellation” are invoked. The 
scenes and situations used as stimuli 
in thematic tests have been selected 
because they refer to typical interac- 
tions and problem-areas found among 
people in western culture. They are 
intended t& evoke the individual’s re- 
action to these general problems. 
Jung’s definition of the “collective” 
(17, p. 530) refers to those psychic 
contents “which are peculiar not to 
one individual, but to many, at the 
same time, i.e., either to a society, a 
people, or mankind, in general.” Pre- 
sumably, the situations and problems 
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depicted in the test stimuli reflect the 
“collective.” One can make an addi- 
tional assumption that the individuals 
or situations portrayed in the test pic- 
tures “constellate’’ (that is, touch 
upon, evoke or “trigger”) the arche- 
typal counterpart in the individual. 
Test theory assumes that the situa- 
tions or figures evoke corresponding 
elements in the psyche. Our assump- 
tion merely expresses this in the con- 
text of Jungian theory. Thus, the 
“father card” in the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (Card 7BM) may be as- 
sumed to constellate the individual’s 
father archetype and its derivative (e. 
g., his actual father, father surrogates, 
or other individuals upon whom he 
has projected the father archetype). 
The type of material revealed is par- 
ticularly suited to the Jungian theory 
of complexes (21) (14 p. 35ff) since 
the various characters (e.g., “father 
figures”) in the test materials deal 
with different aspects and levels of the 
presumed complex underlying the in- 
dividual’s relationship to such charac- 
ters (e.g. father figures) in the environ- 
ment and in his internal personality 
organization. 

To summarize our answer to the 
question, Can Jungian theory be ap- 
plied to the interpretation of thematic 
tests?: Test assumptions are compat- 
ible with Jungian theory and test pro- 
ductions constitute a relevant source 
material. In the next sections, we 
shall suggest some ways in which Jung- 
ian theory can be applied for such 
interpretation. 


PossIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS OF JUNGIAN 
IpEAS To CURRENT INTERPRETIVE 
APPROACHES 


Thematic test productions have 
been subjected to a variety of inter- 
pretative procedures, The various in- 
terpretative methods have been illus- 
trated by their outstanding adherents 
in a recent volume (34) and Shneid- 
man has categorized them into five 
general methods (33): Normative, For- 
mal, Hero-oriented, Interpersonal and 
Intuitive. In this section, we shall dis- 
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cuss these five methods in relation to 
their similarities and differences with 
Jungian ideas, what they offer for a 
Jungian interpreter, and what Jung- 
ian ideas may be added to their ap- 
proach. 


Normative approach 


The Normative approach aims at 
quantifying thematic test interpreta- 
tion in a tabular and statistical man- 
ner. Although Jung doubts the valid- 
ity or wisdom of a statistical approach 
to the psyche, data thus achieved can 
constitute a more specific definition 
of what constitutes the “outer collec- 
tive’’—that is, the patterns of values, 
beliefs, and attitudes in a particular 
grouping. This is especially true for 
ethnological studies (12, 30). With 
such information, one can relate the 
individual’s values, beliefs and _ atti- 
tudes to the collective more objective- 
ly. It is even possible, methodological- 
ly, to devise a classification system 
based specifically on Jungian ideas 
(35). 

Formal approach 


The Formal approach to interpret- 
ation has to do with the subjects use 
of language, his perceptual distortions 
of the stimulus material, and peculi- 
arities of his thinking. It is related to 
the structural analysis of the material 
and is aimed at understanding of sub- 
ject’s thinking and _ his personality 
structure. This type of analysis is 
quite compatible with a Jungian ap- 
proach. As a matter of fact, it was 
Jung himself who was a pioneer in 
such a methodology when he investi- 
gated associative thought in schizo- 
phrenia (22). His primary concern, at 
that time was with formal elements 
such as reaction time and type of asso- 
ciation. This method, now associated 
with ego psychology, has become part 
of the routine analysis done in clini- 
cal work. 

A further potentially useful appli- 
cation of formal analysis is one that 
Jung characteristically uses with 
dreams. He points out in an essay on 
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the nature of dreams (23, pp. 10ff), 
that although one finds dreams which 
are “absolutely everything from light- 
ning-like impressions to endlessly spun 
out dream narrative...there are a 
great number of ‘average’ dreams in 
which can be seen a definite structure, 
not unlike that of a drama (his 
italics).”” Referring to the dream as a 
“drama,” at once suggests a connec- 
tion with thematic tests. Both dreams 
and test stories are dramas. The differ- 
ence lies in the former being a spon- 
taneous unconscious production and 
the latter being a relatively conscious 
response to a specific stimulus. This 
implies that the role of the ego in the 
two types of “drama” is different. The 
individual in the conscious state is 
much better able to curb or direct his 
thought than when dreaming. This 
may account for the fact that the sub- 
ject himself regularly appears in his 
dreams but only rarely identifies him- 
self directly when he tells stories. 

Despite this difference between 
dreams and test stories, it may be pos- 
sible to apply Jung’s formal analysis 
of dreams to test stories. Jung says 
that the “average” dream begins with 
a statement of place, which is often 
followed by a statement about a cast 
of characters. Among several examples 
Jung cites the dream of one patient 
which begins, “I am on a street, it is 
an avenue.” The first phase of the 
dream, Jung calls the exposition. He 
says, “It indicates the place of action, 
the people involved, and often the 
point of departure.” The second phase 
involves the development of the plot. 
To continue with the dream example 
given: “In the distance a car appears 
which approaches rapidly. It is driven 
very uncertainly and I conclude that 
the driver must really be drunk.” In 
this phase, the “plot thickens,” ten- 
sion develops and one does not know 
what will happen. 

The third phase, Jung calls the cul- 
mination or peripetie. “Here some- 
thing decisive happens or something 
changes completely.” In the dream ex- 
ample: “Suddenly J am in the car, and 
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seem to be myself this drunken driver. 
However, I am not drunk but peculi- 
arly insecure and as if without a steer- 
ing wheel. I can no longer control the 
fast moving car and crash into a wall.” 

The last phase of the dream is the 
lysis, the solution or result shown by 
the dream-work. (Jung points out that 
this phase is sometimes lacking and 
thus poses a special problem.) In our 
dream example: “I see that the front 
of the car is smashed. It is a strange 
car that I do not know. I myself am 
unhurt. I think with some anxiety of 
my responsibility.” This phase, Jung 
says, gives the “final state of affairs, 
which is at the same time, the ‘sought 
after’ solution.” 

This analysis seems to provide a 
phenomenological classification of 
people, places, and events in the 
drama and can provide a suitable 
framework for content interpretation 
(discussed under Hero-oriented ap- 
proach) and sequence analysis. Other 
approaches (31, 5, 34) bear some sim- 
ilarity to this classification (e.g., Mur- 
ray’s classification of “Outcomes” and 
Bellak’s category of “Figures Intro- 
duced”), but none is so complete or 
tied to dynamic sequence. 


Hero-oriented approach 


The Hero-oriented approach of 
Murray is the oldest, historically, and 
continues to be used by psychologists 
(e.g., Sanford, Aron, Fine, Korchin, 
Sargent in 34). This approach is one 
which concentrates upon the protag- 
onist in the stories, emphasizing his 
needs and pressures, defenses, feel- 
ings, and relations with other story 
characters. It is assumed that the 
Hero represents some aspect of the 
individual’s ego and that the Hero’s 
feelings, thoughts and attitudes are 
the subject’s. 

This approach is consistent with a 
Jungian interpretation, but the latter 
could add a great deal to this type of 
analysis. A conception of the Hero as 
ego, for example, is an archetypal 
phenomenon which is fairly well-doc- 
umented (6). The fluctuating identifi- 
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cations and ego-attitudes shown in 
test stories would bear comparison, 
not only with the particular ego-com- 
plex of the individual but with the 
themes and motifs of mythology. It 
has frequently been shown that what 
seems to be a unique situation for an 
individual is, in actuality, a variation 
of a repetitive theme which has oc- 
curred frequently in the history of 
man and is symbolically portrayed in 
myths. 

The Hero-oriented approach can 
be greatly augmented by considering 
some other characters of the inner 
dramatis personae, as Jung found 
them. The Anima (feminine aspect of 
the male psyche), the Animus (mascu- 
line aspect of the female psyche), the 
Shadow (the negative, repressed con- 
tents of the individual’s personal un- 
conscious and, in its archetypal char- 
acter, “evil” in all forms), as well as 
the archetypes of Mother, Father, and 
the Self, are of at least equal impor- 
tance with the ego. The richness of 
understanding achieved by the Hero- 
oriented approach would be com- 
pounded by the addition of these oth- 
er psychic images. One can consider in 
a male subject, for example, that the 
female figures used can be represent- 
ed as different manifestations of the 
Anima, that male figures of about the 
same age can be considered as Shadow 
figures, etc. 

It is known, to consider the repre- 
sentation of the Anima further, that 
this archetypal factor carries images 
of the Mother, the Sister, the Beloved, 
the Heavenly Goddess and chthonic 
Baubo (24, p. 8). If one were to gather 
all the descriptions of the various fe- 
males in our male subject’s stories, we 
would have a thumbnail description 
of the state of the subject’s Anima 
development, the degree of its differ- 
entiation and integration, and his at- 
titudes toward this element in his 
psyche. This material could then be 
compared with the vast store of knowl- 
edge already accumulated about the 
nature of the Anima and its symbolic 
representation. The same procedure 
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could be applied with each of the 
other archetypal factors. 


Interpersonal approach 


This approach, as used by Arnold, 
Joel, White and others (33) empha- 
sizes the interpersonal relationships of 
the various characters in each test 
story. It is, as Shneidman calls it, a 
kind of “psychodramatic variation, in 
which the interactions of the charac- 
ters of the thematic drama hold the 
center of the stage, so to speak, for 
the clinician.” From the Jungian 
point-of-view, this interaction of the 
characters can be translated into the 
interaction of the figures of the psyche. 
This is not anthropomorphization 
since it is based on a conscious aware- 
ness of the fact that these images are 
in people’s psyches. It is recognized 
(10) that these images are the core 
from which human experience is 
understood, It is, perhaps, in the con- 
text of the “interpersonal relations” of 
the psychic images that the most per- 
sonal fantasy content can be obtained. 
When the individual tends to make 
the Anima the “Hero” in his stories, 
for example, we can assume an iden- 
tification of the ego with Anima. This 
may suggest an hypothesis of homo- 
sexual trends. When the individual 
tends to make Shadow figures the 
heroes of his stories, we may hypothe- 
size identification with the Shadow 
and possibly psychopathic or anti-so- 
cial behavior. 


Intuitive approach 


This approach is based on an “in- 
sightful empathy of the interpreter” 
based on his experience; it is a “kind 
of free association of the clinician’s 
unconscious against the back-drop of 
the test protocol.” (33) This pro- 
cedure is usually based, according to 
Shneidman, on psychoanalytic theory, 
but is used to some degree in any ap- 
proach and does not require psycho- 
analytic theory as a base. It is, rather, 
based on the skill or access to the un- 
conscious of the clinician. Interpreta- 
tions from Jungian theory are, for 
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better or worse, just as inclined to be 
of this type, despite protestations to 
the contrary (16 p. 99). To make this 
approach something more than a rev- 
elation of the interpreter’s psyche 
rather than the subject’s requires the 
safeguards of the other approaches 
and as much knowledge of symbolism 
as possible. It is in the latter regard 
that Jungian analysts, at least, have a 
vast storehouse of information, since it 
is a part of their training to study the 
myths and symbolism of different cul- 
tures and times. This knowledge can 
be fruitfully brought to bear on the 
themes or “little myths” of test pro- 
tocols. By knowing the mythology 
underlying the subject’s Weltan- 
schaung, the clinician can achieve a 
more focused understanding of the 
former’s individual problem. 


Other Jungian interpretative 
methods 


A particular approach or classifica- 
tion system is of less importance than 
the interpretative deductions which 
are derived from its use. This raises 
the question as to which of Jung’s 
methods of interpreting dreams can 
be profitably applied to the interpret- 
ation of thematic test protocols. In 
addition to the material cited in the 
previous section, dreams can be inter- 
preted, from the Jungian point-of- 
view, as symbolic statements of the 
psychic situation of the dreamer, as 
compensatory phenomena, as anticipa- 
tory of the future state of the dreamer, 
to mention only a few. Dreams also 
may be interpreted according to levels 
of description; for example, the arche- 
typal, the personal unconscious, the 
ego. The same dreams may be under- 
stood from the point-of-view of the 
various participants in the dream and 
as mirroring or compensating some 
actual interpersonal relationship or 
attitude. One of the peculiarly Jung- 
ian points-of-view in the understand- 
ing of dreams is the causa finalis, the 
question “To what purpose does it 
happen?”, as well as with the concern 
with the causa efficiens, the question 
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“Why does it happen” (23, 25). Which 
of the various interpretative approach- 
es are chosen in any particular an- 
alysis depends upon whether the inter- 
pretation is made in a therapeutic 
context (when questions of timing 
arise) or in a scholarly or scientific 
effort to understand the nature of the 
material. It would remain for expe- 
rience to determine which ot the ap- 
proaches proved to be the most re- 
warding in interpreting tests, 

Level of description 


The problem of level of description 
and interpretation warrants some ad- 
ditional discussion. Most testers rec- 
ognize different levels of interpreta- 
tion. Bellak, for example, divides in- 
terpretation of the main theme in a 
story into the descriptive, interpretive, 
diagnostic, symbolic and elaborative 
levels (4, p. 201). Others think of 
level of interpretation in terms of per- 
sonality structure—that is, whether the 
material relates to the ego or the un- 
conscious. It is held that whatever ap- 
pears in tests is, in some manner, con- 
nected with the ego. This poses a 
problem as to whether test protocols 
can be interpreted at an archetypal 
level. In the writer’s opinion, Jung- 
ians can be most certain of their in- 
terpretations of thematic tests when 
these are ego-psychological in charac- 
ter, since the tests are taken in the 
conscious state. Interpretation on an 
archetypal level would have to be 
more inferential than is the case when 
interpreting dreams. This is, however, 
also a difference in degree rather than 
kind, since archetypal material is usu- 
ally apparent in derivative form even 
in dreams. It is only after long work 
with the unconscious, as in analysis, 
or in special states such as psychosis 
and in young children that the ego 
is either strong enough to cope with 
archaic material or weak enough to 
allow it to appear in primary forms. 

Although we assume that what ap- 
pears in tests is connected with the 
ego, the various elements approach 
conscious awareness in different de- 
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grees. One might hypothesize that the 
more a particular material appears 
archaic, the more it is unconscious. A 
further Jungian hypothesis is that 
what is unconscious is projected (See 
van Lennep (28) for a different point- 
of-view). Hence, the more the particu- 
lar material has an archaic flavor, the 
more it is projected. Conversely, the 
more the material approaches ego- 
awareness, the more it is under con- 
scious control and the less likely it is 
to be projected. This also suggests a 
relationship between psychic contents 
and behavior. The more a psychic con- 
tent is under conscious awareness, the 
more possibility of choice is present 
for the individual and the less likely 
he will act in a manner predictable 
from tests aimed at assessing uncon- 
scious dynamics. 

These hypotheses can be subjected 
to verification. Clues as to the validity 
of the approaches can come from re- 
lating interpretations to other assess- 
ments of the subject’s personality 
structure and dynamics (e.g. from 
dreams), from predictions as to the 
subject’s future behavior or psychic 
situation, and from postdictions to 
the factual or psychological past. This 
is in no way different from the prob- 
lem faced by other approaches. To 
these can be added the typical Jung- 
ian comparative approach, where sym- 
bolic material and sequences are re- 
lated to historical and mythological 
motifs. 


SUGGESTIONS For INTERPRETATION OF 
VARIOUS TESTS 


Thematic Apperception Test 


The TAT is the accepted grand- 
father of thematic tests, at least in the 
United States, and has had the most 
attention and empirical work directed 
toward it. The advantage derived 
thereby is that insights gained from 
Jungian interpretations can be com- 
pared with already achieved norms 
and other points-of-view. 

As has been suggested earlier, the 
fact that the TAT is perhaps the 
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most structured of thematic tests re- 
sults in both advantages and disad- 
vantages. As Holt has pointed out 
(13), the subject is compelled to give 
fantasy material in certain desired 
areas. Because,.of this structurization, 
secondly, the TAT is perhaps the best 
vehicle for assessing the hypothesis 
that given figures “constellate” rele- 
vant archetypal material, The third 
advantage lies in the possibility of 
assessing the individual’s relation with 
the “outer collective.” 

The various cards in the TAT tend 
to produce certain types of fantasy 
material. The kinds of material ob- 
tained is very well summarized in 
Bellak (4, pp. 206-213). Bellak’s for- 
mulations can be translated into Jung- 
ian terms, but we shall offer some sug- 
gestions as to Jungian concepts which 
might be used especially well in some 
cards. 

Cards 1 and 20 may yield informa- 
tion regarding the subject’s attitude 
toward introversion. Card 2 suggests 
attitudes toward the maternal prin- 
ciple in its “earthy” aspect. Card 
8GF, which Bellak finds is ‘“‘of a shal- 
low, contemplative nature... rarely 
useful,” can yield important clues as 
to attitudes toward introversion in 
females and anima images in males. 
9BM seems especially useful in ascer- 
taining degree of adherence to collec- 
tive attitudes or prejudices, shadow 
elements and attitudes toward the un- 
conscious. Reactions to Card 10 usu- 
ally reveal the subject’s relation with 
the Eros principle. 

Card 11 is the first of those men- 
tioned which seem to deal directly 
with archetypal material. Archaic ag- 
gression and the motif of “the battle 
with the dragon” is strongly suggested 
here. Card 12M is likely to yield 
archetypal material related to the 
Self, particularly in paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. 12F was found to be of little 
use by Bellak, but it does tend to sug- 
gest attitudes toward the “witch” 
aspect of the mother-image and may 
also reveal shadow problems in wom- 
en. Card 13G may yield material relat- 
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ed to “bridge” or “climbing” symbols 
often found in dreams. Card 15 seems 
to suggest the archetypal aspects of 
death, rebirth, and other religious 
themes and may be especially useful 
in older subjects. Card 16, of course, 
being blank, would tend to evoke the 
kind of fantasy material found in ev- 
ery-day analysis of the waking state. 
Cards 17BM, 17GF, 18BM, 18GF all 
tend toward eliciting somewhat deeper 
material. Card 19, Bellak does not find 
notable, but it is, perhaps the most 
ambiguous or “dream-like” of the 
cards and is likely to reveal motifs re- 
lated to mythological material (e.g., 
Hansel and Gretel). 


The Four-Picture Test 


Van Lennep devised this test (29) 
in order “to discover a subject’s gen- 
eral attitude toward life as quickly as 
possible, as far as this was determined 
by his personality structure, by the 
dynamics of his personality, and above 
all, as far as these were set in motion 
in social situations.” (28) This the- 
matic test can be particularly useful 
for Jungian interpretation because of 
two characteristics: (1) The nature of 
the pictures and (2) the fact that the 
test procedure requires that the four 
pictures be combined in a single 
story, permitting sequences in cards 
and in time. 

The four pictures are labelled: I 
“Being together with one other per- 
son.”; II “Being personally alone”; 
III “Being socially alone;” IV “Being 
together with many others in a group.” 
In addition to the various possibili- 
ties for interpretation given by van 
Lennep (28), these pictures can shed 
light on the problems of interest to 
Jungians such as “Attitude’’ (extra- 
version-introversion) and the individ- 
ual’s relation to the collective. The 
spatial and sequential juxtaposition of 
individual and group cards particu- 
larly facilitates or induces conflicts 
with regard to extraversion and intro- 
version. The requirement of sequence 
of cards can yield material which will 
help to reinforce impressions gleaned 
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as to type of orientation and attitude 
to life. 

The second advantage of the FPT 
results from the test requirement that 
the story use a sequence of all four 
cards. As in dream analysis (20) ques- 
tions of sequence and time intervals 
are of major importance, This test is 
unique in having such sequence built 
into the procedure. Van Lennep’s 
differences with regard to Jung on the 
nature of projection (28, p. 154) do 
not hinder the practical use of the 
test, in the opinion of the writer. 


Make-A-Picture-Story Test 


In the opinion of the writer, Shneid- 
man’s MAPS test is the most produc- 
tive of thematic material which can 
be used in a typically Jungian man- 
ner. The reasons for this are: (1) The 
less structurization of the material pro- 
vides more spontaneous choice and 
fantasy on the part of the subject; 
and, therefore, is more related to the 
actual inner life and images; (2) The 
backgrounds themselves are evocative 
of collective situations, both inner and 
outer; (3) The variety of figures avail- 
able encompass images of various 
archetypal and derivative character. 

To examine (2) and (3) in more 
detail: The Backgrounds of the Cave, 
Forest, Cellar, Attic, Landscape, Cem- 
etery, Stage, and Raft are all well- 
known unconscious symbols about 
which there is much available mythic 
material, as well as correlates in 
dreams (e.g., 26, 20). Such material 
can be applied to almost all of the 
other backgrounds. The Medical back- 
ground, for example, is likely to por- 
tray the image of the inner healing 
agent. In addition, Backgrounds such 
as the Dream and Blank are as near 
as possible to spontaneous fantasy. 

The figures available for the sub- 
ject to use in telling his stories are 
quite varied and especially applicable 
to Jungian interpretation when these 
are placed in the various settings. The 
female figures, for example, provide 
such anima figures as nude and semi- 
nude (F-1, F-2) Slattern and Baubo 
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types (F-4 and N-9), Oriental (N-10), 
and others. An archetypal figure is 
provided in the form of a witch (L-6). 
Indeed, one of the most advantage- 
ous features of this test, from a Jung- 
ian point-of-view, is the inclusion of 
six “Legendary” figures, all of which 
have archetypal properties (King, 
Pirate, Santa Claus, Ghost, “‘Future- 
man,” Witch). In addition, there are 
included such other figures as a priest, 
gangster, and a variety of minority 
figures—all of whom facilitate fantasy 
which should touch archetypal ma- 
terial. 

In short, the MAPS holds the most 
promise, among all the thematic tests, 
for Jungian interpretation. For re- 
search purposes, other “Legendary” 
figures could be devised and intro- 
duced to get at those factors not 
touched upon with the available fig- 
ures. 

Some preliminary work with the 
MAPS test by the writer, using a 
Jungian orientation, has indicated 
that Jungian concepts are easily ap- 
plied and result in a considerable en- 
riching of one’s understanding of the 
patient. Especially rich material is 
yielded from psychotic patients and 
young children. 


Other tests 


There are a number of other the- 
matic tests which may also be profit- 
ably used with a Jungian orientation 
(e.g., Rosenzweig PF Study). Especial- 
ly potentially fruitful are thematic 
tests for children (e.g., Children’s Ap- 
perception Test, Despert Fables). Prin- 
ciples derived from work with the 
tests mentioned earlier, however, 
should apply to these. The latter may 
require additional assumptions, since 
they are aimed at particular dynamics, 
(Rosenzweig) or at particular popula- 
tions (children). 

Also of great promise is the use of 
“modified” TAT cards in the ethnol- 
ogical investigations of non-Western 
cultures (12). Jungian-trained indi- 
viduals are, among most psychologists, 
perhaps the most familiar with 
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anthropological materials and myth- 
ologies of various societies, A com- 
bination of psychological and anthro- 
pological evaluation, the former done 
by means of test protocols, has been 
done widely with much success. A 
Jungian view, per se, has not yet been 
applied, but conceivably this could be 
the most fruitful area for investiga- 
tion. 
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Pictures from the Unconscious 


JOLANDE JAcosiI, Ph.D. 
Ziirich 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The use of drawings and paintings 
for diagnostic and educational pur- 
poses is not new. Since the turn of the 
century this method has been used in- 
creasingly, particularly in child psy- 
chology and psychiatry. C. G. Jung 
was the first to introduce them as an 
essential instrument in _psychodiag- 
nosis and psychotherapy for both nor- 
mal and emotionally disturbed adults, 
and today this instrument is widely 
used in professional circles. However, 
a systematic and scientific evaluation 
as well as a manual for the technique 
of interpreting such “pictures” has 
hardly been begun. This paper will 
attempt to provide a few hints along 
these lines. 


The term “pictures from the un- 
conscious” is meant to encompass any 
kind of visible portrayal of a psycho- 
logical content or process which can- 
not be contained in abstract concepts 
necessary for verbal expression. They 
may be evoked through either a defi- 
nite or a more or less vague image, 
through a mood, emotion, memory, 
fantasy, a dream or vision or any such 
process which cannot be adequately 
expressed in words. Such “pictures” 
can consist of black-and-white or col- 
ored scribbles, drawings, paintings, 
clay models, cut-outs or paste-ups. 
These “pictures” enable us to get a 
glimpse of the psychological land- 
scape which is the home of all that is 
dimly envisioned or dully felt, and 
which, though incomprehensible, is 
nevertheless intensely urgent. All these 
psychological processes were once Ca- 
pable of being expressed in cults and 
rituals, myths and fairytales; nowa- 
days they generally appear in com- 
plexes and resentments, and in neu- 
rotic, psychosomatic and_ psychotic 
symptoms, If it is possible, with the 


help of such “pictures,” to bring some 
part of such unstructured but dynam- 
ically weighty psychological processes 
to the surface and to give them “‘body” 
by so portraying them, then these frag- 
ments of the unconscious may be re- 
lated to a genuine counterpart and 
thus encountered on a constructive 
level in a sort of creative argument. 
Only then can one perceive the effect 
of these fragments of the unconscious; 
they are no longer something insub- 
stantial, as in a dream, but become an 
inner reality transformed into some- 
thing externally visible. 

These “pictures” have simultane- 
ously expressive and impressive quali- 
ties. By expressing the inner psychol- 
ogical process in a tangible form, they 
gain in valuable diagnostic impor- 
tance, forcing the creator into an ex- 
tended and concentrated introspection 
of his inner life while he lifts it up 
from his unconscious. Their impor- 
tant therapeutic value derives from 
the effective work of the subject on 
his own psyche, involving the follow- 
ing steps: First, the picture is created; 
next, the subject spontaneously feels 
the impression of his creation; and 
finally, that impression is compared 
with the interpretation of the thera- 
pist. Thus the picture, first created 
without conscious reflection, becomes 
consciously assimilated. This process 
of assimilation is a prerequisite for 
any transformation. By liberating 
vital energy which was trapped in the 
unconscious, by revealing hidden 
meanings and making them compre- 
hensible, this process facilitates further 
psychological development. 


II. THE RELEASING AND REDEEMING 
EFFECT OF THE PICTURES 


From a functional point of view, 
one could call the painting of “pic- 
tures from the unconscious” a psycho- 
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logical blood-letting. Such a blood-let- 
ting may not only serve as an emo- 
tional catharsis, but may also change 
the energy potential and facilitate a 
better distribution of energy. The 
latter function is particularly impor- 
tant in connection with phenomena 
of psychological “damming up” and 
“splitting.” There is quite a good deal 
of evidence for the soothing and heal- 
ing effect deriving from the fact that 
psychological energy starts to flow 
freely again and to develop more 
structure. A lasting and thorough ef- 
fect can be expected only when the 
contents which come to the surface 
and take on form are also in contact 
with the understanding consciousness 
and are therefore capable of being 
worked through. 

One could thus distinguish two as- 
pects in the study of “pictures from 
the unconscious.” The first is their 
capacity to release (lésend) vital 
energy (independent of interpretation 
and understanding) which derives 
both from their cathartic and their 
play character. The second aspect is 
their capacity to redeem (erldsend) as 
a result of a careful working through 
and assimilating of the meaning of 
these pictures. 

There is no fixed rule for deciding 
when and to what extent this second 
aspect should be considered. No two 
cases are identical. The analyst needs 
an especially fine touch to make the 
right decision. Silence is in order 
under some circumstances; in other 
cases, it is necessary to interpret not 
only the meaning of the whole pic- 
ture but all its elements as well. Un- 
less this is done, there is some danger 
that the producer of the picture will 
be consumed by the pleasure of the 
releasing effect of his products and 
immerse himself still deeper into the 
colorful world of the archetypes. This 
may be of doubtful value to his emo- 
tional balance, since he may submit 
to the ever-threatening temptation to 
avoid the responsibility of coming to 
grips with the meaning of the picture, 
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thus risking the loss of its redeeming 
value. 

Experience of years has shown the 
astonishing therapeutic value of get- 
ting hold of the contents of the un- 
conscious, floating toward the surface 
in dreams, visions and moods, and of 
capturing them through brush, crayon 
or chisel. This is particularly true in 
certain phases of the therapeutic proc- 
ess among individuals who dream sel- 
dom or not at all, and those who do 
not reach any depth in the discussion 
of dream material or who cannot hold 
onto the contents and pictures of their 
dream. This is also true in cases where 
the inner world is impoverished and 
in danger of withering so that it can 
no longer express itself in its original 
language—the language of pictures. 

There are also individuals in whom 
the opposite is the case. They have a 
spontaneous urge for “confessions 
without words” and try to escape the 
pushing and threatening avalanche 
of inner —- by committing them 
completely to paper. In such cases the 
objectification and channeling of the 
flow of pictures offers therapeutic help. 
In the opposite case, the reviving of 
the picture language breaks up the 
one-sided domination of consciousness 
and modifies the impoverishment of 
the inner world. 

There is no validity to the wide- 
, acg objection of analysands that 
they are unable to paint, that they 
have no talent for it, or that they are 
not artists. “Art” is in no way in- 
volved here. Products of this kind 
should never be compared or confused 
with works of art, not even when they 
are produced by the hand of an artist. 
They have to be considered under 
completely different aspects, even 
though structurally both stem from 
the enormous realm of the uncon- 
scious. They have to be viewed as the 
“raw materials” which could only be 
transformed into a genuine work of 
art through the shaping and the pow- 
er of concentration of a creative art- 
ist. This is true even though the 
quality ot a work of art might occa- 
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sionally be granted to such “pictures 
from the unconscious.” The artist 
cannot help creating: he is compelled 
to serve as an instrument of expres- 
sion for a human collective without 
conscious intention or therapeutic or 
other psychological purposes which 
would be valid for him _ alone. 
Aesthetic or technical considerations 
have to be put aside in the study of 
such “pictures from the unconscious.” 
Jung mentions a female patient, a 
professional painter, whose first “‘pic- 
tures from the unconscious” resembled 
the helpless, childish attempts of one 
who had never touched brush or 
paints. 


III. Diacnostic CLUEs 


The qualities of the picture inform 
us of the inner life of its creator. His 
capacity to depict this inner world 
and the way he goes about it reflect his 
attitude toward it: whether he runs 
away from it, is afraid of it, or has 
enough patience and devotion to deal 
with it, enjoy it, restructure it, or to 
trace its meanings. This capacity also 
reveals the state of development of his 
emotional security or helplessness, his 
maturity or infantilism, rather than 
demonstrating his artistic ability. 

This justifies our calling such pic- 
tures “landscapes of the soul.” Some 
of these pictures, deriving from deeper 
layers of the unconscious, carry in 
their content and their choice of forms 
and colors an archaic style, compara- 
ble to that found in archaeology, 
mythology or the history of religion. 
In these pictures, as in dreams, we can 
visually perceive the vital processes of 
the psyche operating outside of con- 
sciousness. 

In this connection, we can unques- 
tionably recognize a certain affinity 
with projective techniques. The prin- 
cipal difference lies in the fact that 
“pictures from the unconscious” rep- 
resent completely undirected, spon- 
taneous manifestations of the inner 
world, while techniques such as the 
Rorschach, the T.A.T., or the War- 
tegg Test utilize standardized stimuli 
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for projection. Such techniques as the 
Tree Test or the Draw-a-Person Test 
activate motoric predispositions; the 
different ways and means which the 
unconscious employs for the reproduc- 
tion of the intended object serve as 
the basis of diagnosis. 

Tests like the World Test and the 
Szeno Test offer a limited choice of 
objects and their combinations do not 
give the mechanism of projection too 
much leeway. By contrast “pictures 
from the unconscious” have no limits 
in the choice of contents from the 
inner world; the fantasy has an inex- 
haustible selection of what it wishes 
to objectify. Beyond this, these pic- 
tures stimulate the psychological 
power of symbolization by transform- 
ing into a visual expression that which 
cannot be expressed verbally, such as 
moods and emotions. 

The difference between pictures ex- 
pressing exclusively unconscious ma- 
terial and those which also include 
conscious contents is not decisive, even 
though the former are therapeutically 
more valuable. The same is true of 
the difference between objective and 
non-objective pictures, Playing with 
colors, even simple smearing of paints 
(or other materials), can have a re- 
leasing effect. Modern man has little 
access to this kind of release, since 
modern technic has displaced virtual- 
ly all handicraft. One can frequently 
observe how the application of paint 
—in the beginning apparently aimless 
—functions like a “rite d’entrée,” slow- 
ly developing into a formation which 
may amaze even the producer with its 
impressiveness. The truth of the un- 
conscious, in contrast to the conscious 
position, is often revealed in doodlings 
produced during serious conferences, 
and which frequently astonish the 
doodler. 

Exact reproductions of external ob- 
jects are rare in “pictures from the 
unconscious;” where they are used for 
lack of ideas, they serve the same di- 
agnostic purpose as day residues and 
dreams. 

The choice of the medium—pen, 
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c. J. Jung and Projective Techniques 


pencil, chalk, crayon, watercolor, oil, 
finger paints, etc.—is important, both 
for diagnosis and possible therapeutic 
effect. The choice of colors and their 
intensity, saturation, shading and hue 
is also representative of various emo- 
tions. Other clues are the direction of 
the movement, the distribution in 
space, and the size and proportion of 
the picture elements, both in relation- 
ship to each other and to their actual 
size. Form and quality of line must be 
analyzed as in graphology. The inter- 
pretation of content can utilize simi- 
lar principles as in dream interpreta- 
tion, particularly in regard to the need 
for “amplification,” where archetypal 
motifs occur. Series of pictures employ- 
ing the same theme may depict a psy- 
chological process in its temporal se- 
quence as in a film strip; the repe- 
tition of various elements and the 
variation in the choice of colors and 
sizes serve as the main clues. No one 
is able to reproduce the same “pic- 
tures from the unconscious” deliber- 
ately without great inner assistance, 
and the reproduction will never be 
exact. The life of the psyche has 
moved on, and demands a new form 
of expression, 

The “pictures from the uncon- 
scious,” as a part of the inner world 
rather than the external reality, share 
with all unconscious material its com- 
pensating character. “Visualizing and 
producing inner pictures revives the 
soul,” says Jung. Indeed, they awake, 
amaze, touch and satisfy because they 
are an act of creation, and thus they 
raise a feeling of self-esteem and have 
a therapeutic effect. A certain release 
effect has to be granted to projective 
techniques, but the redeeming effect 
of “pictures from the unconscious” 
goes beyond this effect, so far as we 
can tell at this point. 


IV. ILLUSTRATIONS 
A. Picture #1 
The watercolor “Das Seelenkind” 
(literally, “the soul-child”) was pro- 


duced by a 36-year-old woman patient 
of Dr. Jung’s who had no skill in 
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painting. It represents an attempt to 
express her internal situation at one 
point in her analysis. 


The snake symbolizes a kind of 
“spinal soul,” a “‘spiritus vegetativus,” 
or the traditional personification of 
the lower drive impulses. These drive 
impulses represent the unlived, hid- 
den and therefore undifferentiated 
side of the patient’s psyche which 
must undergo a transformation and 
differentiation. For the time being, 
she is still caught within the terrifying 
coils of the snake. 

The patient has to be confronted 
with the snake in her analysis. She 
must be in contact with it (a form of 
union) in order to recognize the dan- 
gers emanating from it in her future 
life. The “union of opposites’’—ego: 
snake—produces as its fruit the child, 
the precious, newly-achieved value. 
The child appears immersed in the 
golden-yellow “rays from above,” 
while woman and snake are still with- 
in the “rays from below.” These rays 
appear in the picture as green light 
(the “light of the snake”) and white 
light (the “light from the depths of 
the earth”). 

The interpretation and amplifica- 
tion of the other symbols in this pic- 
ture must be omitted here. 

B. Picture #2 


The picture entitled ‘“Zwiespalt” 
(“split” or “conflict”) was produced 
by a 35-year-old German engineer. It 
depicts one of the key conflicts in 
modern man: his ambivalence in re- 
gard to the feminine qualities in him- 
self and, correspondingly, in the ex- 
ternal bearers of his feminine projec- 
tions. 

The lower figure, in its exuberant 
voluptuousness, is nothing but a 
fleshy, swallowing vagina without any 
spiritual qualities. The creative 
wealth of nature blossoms all around 
it, nourished by the springs of the un- 
conscious, and depicted as sprawling 
lushly in saturated colors. 

The. upper figure, by contrast, is a 
Medusa-like head surrounded by pale 
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FicurE | 
“Das Seelenkind,” watercolor. Collection of Dr. C. G. Jung, Zurich. 


blonde hair writhing like snakes, with 
hard, staring, demoniacal eyes, a 
mouth with pointed teeth and a gar- 
ishly red throat. The overwhelming 
swallowing power of this mouth can 
be just as devastating as the “vagina 
dentata.” 

The thin transparent grey body car- 


rying this head is only lightly sketched. 
The whole picture with its starkly in- 
tellectual, abstract, lifeless back- 
ground characterizes excellently the 
“danger of the upper” to which man 
exposes himself when he tries to escape 
to it from the “lower,” the purely in- 
stinctive sphere. 
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FIGURE 2 
“Zwiespalt,” watercolor. Collection of Dr. Jolande Jacobi, Zurich 
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C. Conclusion 


These pictures, like most of their 
kind, express an archetypal content, 
and are therefore understandable 
without a long commentary: they 
speak “from soul to soul.” Even the 
black-and-white reproductions of the 
colored originals reveal an unusual 
depth of expression and a wealth of 
association, despite this scarcity of 
means of expression. The deep feel- 
ing and forcefulness with which they 
were produced is expressed in the 
contrast of light and shadow, the 
clash of dimensions and motifs, and 
the violent tensions in the atmosphere. 


C. J. Jung and Projective Techniques 


Even the detached observer can feel 
the vital intensity with which these 
pictures affect their creators and their 
psychological development. This also 
explains the spontaneous, almost artis- 
tic impression given by such pictures, 
even though they were produced by 
individuals without artistic skills or 
talent, such as the two persons in our 
examples. 

The more intensely the inner pic- 
ture is visualized, the more perfect is 
its reproduction, the stronger the 
drive to objectify it and the more ir- 
resistible the urge to project and ex- 
ternalize it. 
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John, A Rorschach Study of a Schizophrenic at Four Stages 
of His Illness ** 


G. B. BARKER 
Assistant Psychiatrist, Tooting Bec Hospital, London, England 


INTRODUCTION 


This patient, an unmarried intelli- 
gent histologist and research worker, 
was admitted to hospital in October, 
1950. Rorschach records will be pre- 
sented which were taken at the fol- 
lowing stages of his illness: 

1.A few days after admission. 

(November, 1950.) 


2.During a remission following 
deep insulin therapy. (March, 
1951.) 


3. Two weeks after a leucotomy op- 
eration. (October, 1951.) 
4.One month after his discharge 
from hospital while he was hold- 
ing a job. (May, 1952.) 
The first three records will be an- 
alyzed in the classical manner with 
a comment on the psychogram fol- 
lowed by a sequence analysis. The 
fourth record, as will be seen, does 
not lend itself readily to this treat- 
ment and has not been scored in for- 
mal terms, but the sequence of re- 
sponses has been analyzed in relation 
to the three earlier records. 

Particular emphasis is laid on the 
relationship of the pattern of the Ror- 
schach records to the clinical state of 
the patient at the time that they were 
taken. 

Some of the classical signs described 
as occurring in the records of schizo- 
phrenic patients are discussed with 
reference to their appearance in the 
separate records, and finally, certain 
of the responses to cards II, IV, and 
VI in particular, are taken and briefly 


* Based on a paper read to the British Ror- 
schach Forum in November, 1952. 

? I am grateful to Dr. J. E. S. Lloyd, Phys- 
ician Superintendent of Tooting Bec Hos- 
pital, for permission to present this case; 
and to Miss T. Alcock of the Tavistock 
Clinic, for her interest and encouragement. 


analyzed as they occur from one rec- 
ord to the next. 


CLINICAL SUMMARY 


Age 37 on admission. 

Single. 

Roman Catholic. 

1.Q. 154. 

Research chemist and histologist. 
Referral 

He was found by the police in the 
streets in a dirty and dishevelled con- 
dition. He had left his place of work 
three months previously and had not 
been seen or heard from by his friends 
or family since that time. He had dis- 
appeared suddenly in a state of panic 
in which he wished to blot himself 
out. Such states had occurred at in- 
tervals for some 12 years and had led 
him to take large doses of sedatives. 
Family History 

Father — died of hypertension, a 
rigid, unbending sea captain. 

Mother—intelligent and stable but 
has a dislike of abnormality and ig- 
nores mental symptoms. 

Paternal Grandmother—a cold, cal- 
culating woman, making a fetish of 
self-control. Six children—four of them 
in convents or monasteries. 

Maternal Grandfather—one of eight 
children. One died in a mental hos- 
pital, one epileptic, one alcoholic, 
one “always litigating.” 

Personal History 

Family of six: 

1 Br. distinguished war service fol- 

lowed by anxiety neurosis. 

1 Br. isolated life as a headmaster 

after a “love affair.” 

1 S. lay reader. 

Br. civil servant. Described by 
patient as “pernickety and fastid- 
ious.” 


_ 
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1 Br. business. 

Patient. 
School 

Age 5—Tough, rugged school with 
emphasis on public caning. 

Age 914—Preparatory school. Un- 
happy and with few friends. Took 
overdose of chloral in school labora- 
tory. 

Age 1514—Removed to a different 
school as a result of a strong homo- 
sexual friendship at the previous one. 
A second such friendship was broken 
up by parents and followed by a 
severe depression and a stage of re- 
bellion. He became agnostic over- 
night and started a “communist-athe- 
ist club” at the school and was in 
trouble with parents and padre. 

Age 18—To University. Became a 
fascist. Led a very wild life in defiance 
of authority, second class honours. 

A holiday in Germany following 
strain of examinations. Several homo- 
sexual experiences. Awarded a Schol- 
arship to America. Lonely and un- 
happy while in America and began 
to take paraldehyde in large doses. 
War 


This broke out just in time to pre- 
vent a scandal following the paralde- 
hyde incident. He became a Major 
in command of a research unit in 
India, kept rigid discipline and was 
hated by his unit and felt very unsure 
of himself. Finally he broke down and 
returned to England for psychiatric 
observation. He felt a failure and at 
this period was first consciously aware 
of a desire to escape. 

Work 

Became a research worker in well- 
known laboratory. Had no other in- 
terests and frequently slept in a bed 
in his laboratory. Became a chloro- 
form addict. Found unconscious one 
morning and taken to hospital. He 
started a Jungian analysis on his dis- 
charge from hospital and resumed his 
work under psychiatric supervision. 
He remained stable for 2 years. Sud- 
denly in a fit of revulsion and in a 


state of panic he took an overdose of 
sodium amytal. Short period in hos- 
pital. Resumed work but two further 
incidents occurred in which he took 
overdoses of sodium amytal. Suddenly 
disappeared and was not seen for 
three months until he came into hos- 
pital. 

Sex 

No heterosexual experiences. Num- 
erous homosexual episodes, taking 
both an active and passive role. 
Condition on Admission to Hospital 

Diagnosis: Acute Schizophrenic Ex- 
citement. His behavior was manic and 
aggressive. He was disorientated in all 
spheres and he was deluded and hal- 
lucinated, His behavior was impulsive 
and bizarre, his habits degraded. He 
was sedated for several days and tube- 
fed and attended to under pentothal 
anaesthesia. He received three electro- 
convulsive shocks on successive days 
and quietened considerably, after 
which the first record was taken. 
Course of Illness 

After the usual preliminary inves- 
tigations had been carried out he was 
started on Deep Insulin Therapy, He 
had 62 comas in all, and he showed 
a considerable remission. He became 
reconciled to his mother from whom 
he had been estranged for several 
years and went out to stay with her 
for week-ends. 

Preliminary negotiations were in 
progress to get him work on a farm 
near his home when he began to show 
signs of relapse. He became more soli- 
tary and withdrawn and schizoid man- 
nerisms and modes of behavior re-ap- 
peared. One day he left the hospital 
and disappeared. He was brought 
back by the police two days later, 
dirty and dishevelled as before, and 
again acutely hallucinated and man- 
neristic. He had been found in the 
basement of a bombed house and had 
apparently slept there and wandered 
the streets by day. He was unable to 
give a coherent account of himself. He 
said that he had “got to get away” and 
similar phrases, but he was unable to 
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of verbalise his fears and sat for hours He appeared over-active still, striding 
OS- weeping. He was obsessed with the along rapidly, and his manner was 
er horrors of Satan worship and Black euphoric, but on a much quieter 
ok Magic, which he professed to have plane than previously, and with little 
ily followed, and he was tormented by — evidence of tension. He agreed to do 
‘or ideas of guilt. the test with alacrity and was most 
os- In view of his rapid deterioration pleasant and co-operative. 
and severe tension, it was decided to 
perform a leucotomy operation. He First Recorp—November, 1950 
m- consented to this and discussed it A few days after admission and fol- 
ng quite rationally, lowing three electro-convulsive treat- 
The operation was uneventful and ments. 
onvalescence rapid, and the third 
al convalesc apid, . 
test was performed two weeks after- 7st Behavior 
d wards. He showed a steady improve- His attitude throughout was super- 
ll ment and was eventually discharged  cilious. He held the cards at arms 
_l from hospital to a clerical job under length with no turning and often gave 
ow the care of a friend of the family. associations without glancing at the 
~ The fourth record was taken on the — blot. He expressed no interest in the 
a occasion of a visit that he made to test and enquiry was extremely difh- 
me the hospital about a month after his cult. He was impatient and overactive 
“a discharge. He came to collect some and loath to go over the cards a sec- 
na belongings which he had left behind ond time. His replies were brief com- 
us and to visit the staff and some of the _ pared with the lengthy associations in 
patients. I saw him quite by chance the test proper and I confined the 
in the grounds and asked him if he enquiry to elucidating the more spe- 
would perform another test for me. cific concepts that he had produced. 
es- 
te Recorp I—November 2, 1950 
e 
ed CARD I 
me ” ; ; ; 
m 1. A bird’s skull (Indicated W, indicating S in the concept.) W S F— Ad 
ral ) 2. An odd bit of a Not really a photograph but one of these W F obj. 
Victorian photo- black silhouettes that you see hanging up.  — Abst. 
ler graph A general impression—that’s all, not a picture 
of anything in particular. 
in 3. My own concept— (Could give no more information.) “That was — [Unscored] 
rm azure death. just the thought in my mind.” 
OW 4. A Geneva Cross It’s imposed on my own perception. All just ©W F— obj. 
li a muddy grey. My own perceptions are far 
pal superior. (Asked about his perceptions, he 
in- looked at the examiner in a superior way.) 
ap- 5. Pelvis and os uteri. W F Sex Po 
tal 6. Penis at the bot- (Centre bottom d.) d_ssF Sex 
cht tom. Not very 
an idealistic. 
4 7. A death mask Very dull I’m afraid. (W) W F (Hd) 
nd $14, 
in- 
he CARD II 
* 5” 
we 1. Butterfly. (Bottom red, colour used) DFCA 
- 2. A torn waistcoat in (top red) “It’s lying in a heap, too painful D F— obj. O 
to the gutter. to tell you more about it.” 
He 8. Yogi experiments (This response appeared to bear no relation 
nd of the kind that I _ to the blot at all.) 





to have tried. 
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The insertion of (centre and top red) 
the penis into the 
rectum 


. Violence, self-slaying, Masculine, Marihuana, Baltimore, Po, Back- 


streets, Juke Box, Dirty grey water, Pulling a body out. Oh, a 
whole lot of associations over the last two years. It’s all blocked. 


\ 


CARD III 


. This is bad. Two split personalities talking to each other over a 


table. Both effeminate and homosexual. 


. Saxophone. (top red) 
. They are paraphrenics. The whole thing blocks. Familiar. 
. The Royal Society of Medicine, two eminent physicians talking 


over the day’s takings. I used to use it as a library but I did not 
like the people there. 


. A wide image of my brain. “I died on April 4th, 1949.” 
. Try to push them both together again. He’s split. 


CARD IV 


. Oh, yes—awful. Man recumbent on the bed, legs apart, penis 


erect. 


. Turned into an animal. Horrible. Human guinea pig ending up 


as a monstrosity. 


. The erotic side of this is too embarrassing. I cannot tell the 


whole of it, a visual upheaval. (Said without visible signs of 
embarrassment or emotion.) 


CARD V 


. Low power microscope of an insect infecting grain or a flower. 


(W — insect, flower is imagined.) 


. Sexual theme. Straight in the middle, reclining position. Falling 


into slime and regression as Jung says. 


. A womb. Something you go into. (It’s split in all dimensions — 


centre) 


CARD VI 


. The cerebral cortex extending down to the thalamus. Oh, diure- 


sis, puncture of the ventricles, Berger rhythm, E.E.G., Kennedy’s 
experiments with Sound on Personalities. Alkaline shift. Theta 
rhythm, Epilepsy, Violence. The leucotomy knife going in on 
each side. 


. A sword sticking up ready to cleave. Execution. Supreme castra- 


tion, A sword in the vagina, in sheath, in vagina. Christ’s arms 
stretched up to heaven. Death. 


CARD VII 


. Two more split women. Close together. Fuse. Mirror image. 


Identical twins. The eternal problem. My own experiments in the 
artificial induction of schizophrenic states. 


. Map of a war. Which breast will it be? Make up one’s mind to 


die. Other people die. Die for other people. 


D M Sex Po 


[ Unscored ] 


W M H Sin 


D F Obj. 


WM H PO 


[ Unscored ] 


W M H Sex, O 


W FA Sin 


W FA P Sin 
[ Unscored] 


D F— At. Po. 


[ Unscored] 


D F,m Obj. 
D M (HA) 


W FH Sin 


[ Unscored } 
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3. Pair of forceps clutching, ends like thumbs, closing in on you. D Fm Obj. Sin 
The watching phase, the ersatz Consciousness. It all fades. A gap. 
4’ 
CARD VIII 
5” 
1. A bit more red. I can see that out of the corner of my eye. D Cn Red 
(He tilted the card and squinted along) 
2. Oh, the outer horns of grey matter. Degree of atrophy. Polio- D FC Obj. 
spinal malaria. Queen’s Square. Glioblastoma. The whole thing 
is just “spinal” to me. (Inq: “Oh, the shape and the things that 
you stain it with.”) 
3. The explosion and splitting again, (W) Very vague. W C/F, m, Abst. 
4. The footman or lizards on either side. The Gates of Hell. You DFA P 
look as if you’d knocked at the gates of hell and been admitted. 
A remark made to me by a friend after I came out of Hospital 
the first time. 
5. A great anchor. A crown above it. Official. (Centre and top) D F Obj. 
5! 
CARD IX 
10” 
1. A pink colour. Just a blob of colour (bottom) D Cn Pink 
2. A royal coat of (W) W C/F Obj. Sym. 
arms. 
3. Two demons danc- Why it’s the shape of a bow of course D FM (A) 
ing on top of a 
bow. 
4. The boatman on (top) D M (H) O 
the river Phlega- 
mon in Dante’s 
5th Circle. 
5. The colour red. Brutus Cassius. Judas and others clothed in the D Cn Red Sin 
bodies of those they have destroyed. Lust. Sex. Jekyll and Hyde. 
Sexual license. Soulless dissipation. The theme of regressive slime. 
4’ 
CARD X 
5” 
1. Blue. Insanity. D C Sin. Blue 
2. Spiders, two spid- _ Blue. DFAP 
ers, change to drag- 
on flies rather 
pretty. 
3. End of the rain- W CF N 
bow. The garden. 
4, Walking down a__ Centre portion. D M,FC N 


path, flowers and 
birds. 


5. Asleep and stretching one’s hands above one’s head. Rising up. 


One’s own death. Feeling of falling to the bitter end. Can’t turn 
back. Why I wake up in the night weeping. 


6. Experiments in Yogi. Amphetamine rectally and orally. Why do 


5! 


they have different aspects? Use of hypnosis in psychopathic per- 
sonalities, Use of colour in psycho-drama. Split personality from 
psycho-drama. 


DW M H Abst. 


[Unscored] 


The Psychogram 


This record consists largely of poor- 
ly integrated responses with asides, 


personal references and morbid free 
associations. Of the 43 responses, only 
35 could be scored formally, although 
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others could be scored in the manner 
indicated in the sequence analysis. 
The amount of M is high, but the 
figures seen are either indulging in 
overt sexual activities of a homosex- 
ual or onanistic type, or else are mor- 
bid in content and loosely symbolised. 
The “boatman on the river Phlega- 
mon” and “Christ’s arms stretched out 
to Heaven” are examples of the latter. 
The only exception to this pattern is 
the “two eminent physicians” in Card 
III, whose significance we shall dis- 
cuss later. 

F is 46%, but 5 of these are F—; 
sustained logical contact, as shown by 
F+, is only 66%. The Form varies 
enormously and this swing will be 
emphasised in the sequence analysis. 
Much use is made of colour which is 
of great significance to the patient. 
There is colour naming and colour 
symbolism, and the colour ratio is 
such that C is greater than CF which 
is greater than FC, Sum C is 10 and 
the M : Sum C ratio, 8:10. 

The other significant ratios are the 
percentage of responses to the last 
three cards which is high—43%—and 
the ratio (H+A) : (Hd+Ad) which 
is 8:7. It will be noted that no ex- 
pressed use is made of shading. Final- 
ly, there are 4 Popular responses in 
the record, at least 5 Sinister and no 
true original responses of a formal 
nature, although of course the associa- 
tions produced are of a highly indi- 
vidual nature. 


SEQUENCE ANALYSIS 


Card I—The first response is clearly 
related to the blot itself, although the 
Form is weak and the white space is 
utilised. This type of association is 
continued in the second response, “the 
old bit of a Victorian photograph” 
which although of poor Form, is an 
acceptable concept in that it is ex- 
tended somewhat in the enquiry by his 
qualification into “black silhouettes.” 
He then, however, swings right away 
from the blot in what might be a de- 
nial of the blackness which in the 
first two responses produced such poor 
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Form level, and which is now more 
manifest in his own perceptions — 
“muddy grey’ which are “far supe- 
rior.” 

He then returns to the blot to give 
two overt sexual responses, one fe- 
male and the other male, and finally 
concludes with the “death mask” 
which might be related to the original 
first two responses. In this card, then, 
we get poor but acceptable Form re- 
sponses, a swing right away into his 
own world of associations and the 
general content of sex and death in- 
termingled. 

Card II—In this card we get the im- 
pact of colour, reaction to which is 
well controlled at first but which 
breaks down when he passes to the 
other red detail in the card. The “but- 
terfly” which is his first, and almost 
immediate, reaction to colour, is ex- 
cellently controlled and in marked 
contrast to the “torn waistcoat” which 
is his reaction to the top red detail. 

Note, too, how although he will not 
give the painful details in the enquiry 
connected with this, he is quite unin- 
hibited when dealing with the same 
detail in the fourth response. 

It is interesting too, how the sexual 
content of the second and fourth re- 
sponses is qualified to a certain extent 
by the religion-based experiments of 
Jogi which he has tried and which in- 
volve emphasis on physical contact. 
The final response is a complete 
breakdown, of which only some of his 
responses could be recorded, and in 
which death, drugs and madness are 
intermingled. With reference to the 
second response also, it should be re- 
membered that he was found “lying in 
the gutter” before his admission to 
hospital. 

Card III—This card continues these 
associations in a rather different man- 
ner. The commonly seen figures are 
there in three different guises, effem- 
inate homosexual split personalities; 
paraphrenics, and then resolved into 
the more familiar “eminent physi- 
cians” which are however, distasteful, 
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figures of contempt, illustrating the 
feeling of intellectual superiority fa- 
miliar in schizophrenia of this type. 

He returns to the theme again in 
the final response, which appears to 
be an attempt at separation of the 
split figures and well illustrate his 
own intense anxiety. 

In between these responses are the 
“saxophone,” a good recovery of Form 
and the vague percept based on the 
vague general outline of the blot, the 
“wide image of my brain,” significant 
in its link with the pressure obviously 
exerted by the two figures on each 
side which he himself cannot get “out 
of his brain” and which run through 
the gambut of human psycho-pathol- 
ogy from physicians to paraphrenics 
and effeminate homosexuals. 

Card IV—This is virtually rejected 
as too horrible to mention, despite 
which he achieves two _ responses 
which could hardly be less uninhibit- 
ed. The lack of emotion engendered 
by this card and his responses to it 
were most striking. 

Card V—In this card he returns to 
the concrete and familiar intellectual 
field which is his method of holding 
on to reality, but even here, the in- 
sects that he sees under the micro- 
scope are infecting the grain of the 
flowers, and he then straightway re- 
verts to overt sexuality. The second 
response, which I have not scored for- 
mally, might well be scored, in fact, 
as “D, FM, m Sex,” with the ap- 
propriate alteration in the psychogram 
and record. The effect of so doing 
would only be to highlight still fur- 
ther the psychotic aspects of the rec- 
ord. 

Card VI—This produces a string of 
associations and the _ oft-repeated 
phallus. There is a combination of 
symbolism, thinly disguised, with a 
religious overlay. It is interesting also, 
that already his thoughts dwell on 
the leucotomy knife as the symbol of 
castration, leading to the religious as- 
pect of his association ... Death. 


Card VII—This is rather remin- 
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iscent of Card III, but there is more 
regression, and there are more sado- 
masochistic phantasies going back to 
infancy. The swing from the first re- 
sponse to the second with its vague 
“map” and associated phantasies is a 
break in his intellectual defences 
which is allied to his mother-relation- 
ship associated with death and de- 
struction. 

Card VilI—Again, the impact of 
colour produces the need to grasp at 
familiar intellectual things as_ his 
sheet-anchor. This object is fairly well 
maintained, the explosion is not so 
violent as it might be and the two ani- 
mals are seen as the two footmen in 
“Alice in Wonderland” although they 
are not at the Duchess’ house but at 
the very gates of hell from which he 
has recently escaped, 


Card IX—The defences are main- 
tained in this card until the colour 
red produces his typical press of asso- 
ciations with sex and death freely in- 
termingled. 

Card X—This follows a similar pat- 
tern—the reaction to colour in the 
first response; a degree of control in 
the next three; finally, the breakdown 
to personal morbid associations, but 
with still the intellectual grasping at 
personal experiences in the face of 
threatened destruction. 


SUMMARY 


Briefly, this is a manic, autistic rec- 
ord in which symbolism has largely 
broken down. It is a manifestly psy- 
chotic record and the diagnosis of 
Schizophrenia cannot be doubted. 
The record mirrors his manic mood 
and his over-active phantasy. This 
breaks through his defences producing 
uninhibited responses revealing clear- 
ly his homosexual attitude, his para- 
noid ideas and feelings of guilt, with 
a background of the religion that he 
claims to have abandoned. 

Typical schizophrenic thought proc- 
esses are evident, for example, in Card 
III, with the fifth and sixth unscored 
responses immediately following the 
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more popular fourth. Card VII shows 
a further example of this. Finally, 
his intellectual attempt at defence is 
emphasised. 


SECOND REcorp—March, 1951 


A few days after the termination of 
deep insulin therapy, during which he 
had 62 comas. 


John, A Rorschach Study of a Schizophrenic 


Test Behaviour 


He was much more relaxed, sitting 
quietly in his chair and looking at 
the cards attentively, but with only 
occasional turning. He made several 
comments that the cards did not 
“click” as before and so on. He en- 
larged on a number of his concepts 
in the enquiry and he was not impa- 
tient. 





CARD I 
15” 
1. A pattern of leaves. They seem to be wrinkled and bent and WS kF Pl 
there are holes there. 
2. The effect of look- Here is the clear water (S) and the stones W,S FK N 
ing into a deep here, main mass. 
lake and seeing the 
bottom and the 
stones. 
3. Might be a piece (W) W F Ad 
of a mammalian 
skull. 
4. A rockery scene Top projections are the birds. They are WF,KFN 
with birds perched poised, waiting. 
on top of it. 
5. Somebody sitting on a seat. Asleep, hunched up. (Side D) These DM H 
are not so inspiring now. (Referring to the previous record) 
31,’ 
CARD II 
10” 
1. The opera Parsifal (Top red is paraquet) Laughs. D FCFM A 
and the paraquet 
coming down. 
2. Two blokes in a WMH 
pub having a drink. 
8. A pair dancing. They are clapping hands. WMH 
Folk dancing. 
4. Centre part is com- (Sides represent the inside of cave, S is W,SKF,mN 
ing out of the opening.) 
closed lagoon at 
Capri. A flash of 
light as you come 
out into the light. 
5. I get the red most vividly. These do not click as they did before. Comment 
i.e. they have not the same significance. 
31! 
CARD III 
20” 
1. A little Jean Cortot Gentlemen of the upper class. Tailors WMHP 
I’m afraid. Rather dummy type. 
surrealist fantasy. 
Makes me laugh. 
Very namby-pamby 
West-end people of 
50 years ago. 
2. The red object on each side symbolises something in Chinese D CF Sym. Obj. 


4’ 


Recorp 2—March 10, 1951 


mysticism, for example, a 7-petalled leaf. I remember the two 
eminent physicians of last time. 





20’ 


4y 


5” 


3y 


15 
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CARD IV 
ing i ee ; 
- at 1. This might be a scene in some tropical area with yew trees and W FK—Fc N 
thick foliage, going down an avenue towards a leafy arch... 





nly 2. Look up, and it’s not an arch but a human being copulating. W M H, Sex 
eral Sorry, I didn’t want to bring that in, but it’s not so forceful as 
not before. I remember that I did not want to discuss it. 
en- y 3. Die Fledermaus— On sex side, this now has additions to it of _W FM A->Sin 
» a bat taking off. rare cults in demonology i.e. the bat. 
>pts 44! 
ipa- | 
CARD V 
5” 
1. A very nice insect Nice because it is clear-cut. WFAP 
seen under the 
microscope. 
2. Centre part is the D M Abst. 
| silhouette of a bal- 


let. Life rising up. 
y 3. This way, the ballet She is leaving everything dark and going into DM H 
effect is sharper the light. 
with a woman do- 
ing a sharp rota- 
tional turn. 
I cannot get all the inner meanings that I had before. 


| 3% 
CARD VI 
15” 
| 1. A very religious The open-arm effect here, upper side pro- DM (H)O 
; theme. Very much _jections. 
i Christ. 
2. The Sword of Jus- (Top D) D F Obj. 


tice. I cannot get 
the leucotomy knife 
that I got before. 
It doesn’t click now. 


= ——— 


\y 3. Walking up a box (Centre line) D FK N 
hedge maze. 
vy 4. The whole is one W Fc Obj. 
) of those broom af- 


fairs for taking dust 
off with, 

V 5. The shading effect (Centre shading and main mass) Dr F, cF Obj. 
of an opening book. 


CARD VII 


| 1. Two very perky (Lower D is the wall) WMH 
women talking to 
each other over a 
wall. 
2. A cloud patch in W KFN 
the sky. 
/ Very uninspiring. I think I got a map of it last time. 


CARD VIII 


1. A couple of Well, they are animals, and they are a DFCAP 
chameleons. definite red colour. 

2. Piece of bone taken (Lower D) D F (Ad) 
from a mammalian 
skull. 


3. Looking into a W KF N 
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deep lake and see- 
ing the shadow of 
stones. 
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4. A pattern for a (W). The colours indicate different designs W C/F N 
landscape garden. and arrangements. 
> i 
CARD IX ‘ 
20” 
vy 1. A very nice tree. (Green). Because it’s nice and green. D FCN 
V 2. Two of any sort of DFA 
animal sitting un- 
der it, as animals 
do. 
/ 3. A general garden Looking into a garden from a high window. W C/F->FKN 
plan. All the flowers and things and this is the 
lawn — green. 
2’ 
CARD X 
10” 
1. This is aesthetically W C Sym. Abst. 
nice, because of the 
colouring. The blue. 
2. Like a wind that Long red — terrace. Remaining D’s are the DFCNO 
has blown overa_ _leaves. 
garden and left a 
scatter of leaves on 
the terrace. 
3. A bird in flight. (Outer brown) DFMA 
\V 4. Like looking down Long red and D’s inside it. D FK N Po 


an avenue with 
openings at the end 
of it, 


31,’ 
Psychogram 


In this record the emphasis on W 
has risen and the responses are of 
higher quality, but it should be noted 
that these “whole” responses contain 
the majority of the shading responses. 
These occur frequently in the record 
and indeed run through almost all 
the possible nuances of shading effect 
from surface shading to toned-down 
depth and vista responses. The succes- 
sion is more orderly. The number of 
M responses remain high and they are 
of good quality with a return to sym- 
bol formation. The M : Sum C ratio 
expresses his still hypomanic mood 
but the ratio of the colour responses 
is reversed and Form has regained its 
controlling influence. The central F 
column is now only 20%, but there 
are no F— responses and it is well con- 
trolled by the shading block which 
we shall discuss later. F+-% has risen 
to 74%. 


The number of animal responses 
remains high but in this second record 
there is considerably less scatter of 
content, and plants and allied re- 
sponses account for a further 34%. 
Popular responses are still given and 
the quality of the Originals has risen. 
There is only one overt sexual re- 
sponse and no gross sinister responses. 


Sequence Analysis 


Card I—We have already mentioned 
the increased use of shading in this 
record and this is apparent immedi- 
ately in Card I when, after a reaction 
time three times as long as in the first 
record, the first response is a “pattern 
of leaves” which “seem to be wrinkled 
and bent” and to have “holes in 
them”; a surface in fact that must be 
rough and also have some depth. Then 
we pass immediately to the effect of 
“looking into a deep lake” with stones 
at the bottom. There are then two F 
responses, the first of rather poor qual- 
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ity and the second which might well 
contain an element of shading. The 
final response to this card, that of the 
person sitting hunched up and asleep, 
rather implies a relief, but with a 
wariness which is repeated in the last 
response of the birds which are poised 
and waiting. This is his own attitude 
exactly, relaxed, but poised and wait- 
ing to see the effect of treatment, 
emphasised by his own knowledge of 
schizophrenic states and their treat- 
ment and, of course, their liability to 
relapse! 

Card II—The impact of colour in 
this card produces a more pleasant 
feeling response, the opera and the 
paraquet, but the second and third 
responses are significant in view of his 
homosexuality. 

We then get the first of several re- 
sponses that emphasise the “coming 
out of darkness into the light” and 
finally the comment on the colour 
“red” which previously had released 
a stream of sinister associations and 
is now noted “most vividly” but with- 
out significance. 

Card III—In this there is a continu- 
ation of these associations, the nam- 
by-pamby tailor’s dummy type of peo- 
ple and the symbolic red object. The 
same underlying psycho-pathology is 
there but now formalised. 

Card IV—The frailty of his defences 
however, is clearly demonstrated by 
the impact of Card IV which produces 
a forced W response making use of 
the depth and shading and leading to 
an arch...from which the sexual 
theme emerges unrestrained, but fol- 
lowed by an apology. This cannot 
close the card for him, and so for the 
first time in this record the card is 
turned and a bat is seen taking off— 
Die Fledermaus. Even in the enquiry, 
however, some sexual material has to 
break through. 


Card V — This represents a relief. 
Almost immediately there is the escape 
to reality, to the intellectually familiar 
—a “very nice insect seen under the 
microscope,” and it is no longer in- 
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fecting the grain etc. as it was before. 
We return then, to the theme of re- 
surgence, of rebirth, of emerging from 
the shadows into light in the shape of 
a ballet dancer representing “life ris- 
ing up.” 

Card VI—The sexual impact of 
Card VI is dealt with in another way. 
Probably because of his newly ac- 
quired ability to form “protective” 
symbols once again, we get an escape 
to religion, although the leucotomy 
knife is not far away, represented in 
fact by the Sword of Justice! Castra- 
tion in the shape of leucotomy still 
looms over him. What follows this? 
A series of shading responses similar 
to those in Card I. The box-hedge 
maze followed by the broom, in which 
there is surface texture, and finally 
the opening book with toned down 
depth. 

Card VII—This is dealt with by the 
appearance of the common women 
response but they are very perky wom- 
en and they are followed by the 
vague and unsatisfying cloud patch. 
As before, there is a drop in form 
level following the women responses. 


Card VIII — This produces again 
the popular animals and we get a repe- 
tition of the sequence of responses in 
Card I, the mammalian skull, the 
deep lake, and then the effort to in- 
tellectualise this anxiety by means of 
a weak Form/Colour combination. 

Card IX—In Card IX the very nice 
tree is emphasised “because it is nice 
and green” just as the insect in Card 
V is “nice” because it is cleancut. This 
must be interpreted as a defence mech- 
anism. Colour again in this card is 
loosely integrated to form the “plan” 
of a garden, a weak C/F response 
with the false use of perspective based 
on position, 

Card X—The colour is mentioned 
again in Card X and it is instructive 
to compare the impact of colour in 
these three cards in this record with 
its effect in the previous one. 

Finally, there is the “avenue with 
openings at the end of it” which again 
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is false perspective and partly posi- 
tional in character. Before leaving the 
record, the presence of m should be 
noted particularly in the method of 
its use. The book is actually opening, 
and the wind has passed and left the 
scatter of leaves. 

Summary 

This record is much less uninhibit- 
ed, much more formal and yet retains 
many links with the previous one. 

The patient is conscious of this 
and mentions repeatedly that his re- 
sponses are “not so inspiring,” they 
do not “click,” they are not so “sig- 
nificant.” 

Reviewing the record, we see that 
the M responses are of higher quality 
and there is only one overt sexual re- 
sponse that bursts out in Card IV. 
The underlying distaste for his fellows 
is still present in the response to Card 
III, but they are now less threatening 
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and even to be laughed at. A defence, 
in the form of this disguise, has now 
been erected, however thin it might 
be. There is emphasis in this record, 
as we have seen, on the “coming out 
of the shadows” and there is a grasp- 
ing for the concrete. There is also an 
effort at organisation, an attempt to 
“put things together,’ and Form has 
regained its ascendency in controlling 
the emotional impulses. 

Behind all this, however, is still the 
fear of disintegration, and this anxi- 
ety is dealt with intellectually. 

He was stable, as we have seen clin- 
ically at the time of this record, but 
the position is precarious and the 
large central block in the psychogram 
—especially the low central F column 
—is ominous. 


THIRD RECORD 


Two weeks after leucotomy. 


Recorp 3—October 27, 1951 
CARD I 


1. A pelvic bone. 


(W) The Body in the centre there and the 


WSS F At. 


sides. A Cervical vertebra with the holes for 


the vessels. 
2. A sprig of torn 


leaf blowing in the the ground. 


(Sides) They are gradually floating down to 


D Fm N 





—— — 





5) 


; 


5) 


5’ 


wind. 

3. An aerial photo- Looking down from a great height. You can W,S Fk map 
graph. see the contours of the land and these must 

be big lakes. 

4. A feeling of getting It’s that thing in the middle, it seems to be D—W mF,M 
squashed very constricted somehow. I know, it’s the figure H Sin 
badly. of a woman and these great things are 

squeezing her and she’s crying out for mercy. 
Her hands are raised up. A sort of torture. 
3’ 
CARD II 
5b” 

1. Oh, these are two (Top red) WMH 
old Welsh witches 
out for a walk. If 
their hats were 
black they would 
be the tall black 
hats they wear. 

2. Shaving of wood. ‘The shading at the side. D cF Obj. 

3. Tworather naughty It looks rather nice. A happy scene. If they WMH 


old girls. did not look so old they might be kids out 
on a romp. They are naughty because they 


are having a good old gossip. 
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4. 


Hullo, just got it, (Indefinite shading at the top of side facing 
the face of A—— inwards, on R side most clearly.) 

B—— (The name 

of one of his psy- 


chiatrists) 
4’ 
CARD Il 
5” 

1, Oh, this is the old one. I remember the two doctors counting 
their takings. Now it is festive, a lot of kids running and having 
a game. (Sides) they are chasing a ball or something. 

2. No, now it is me at school bending over for a beating. 

2’ 
CARD IV 
5” 

1. An old gent putting He is sitting down and puffing and blowing. 
on a pair of Well- Those are his arms up there (top sides). 
ington boots. 

2. A fish or a tortoise 
in the middle. 

3. A pile of newly [He tilted the card and squinted along it.] 
hewn logs in the (Whole centre column.) 
centre. 

214 
CARD V 
5” 

1. Oh, this is an 
imaginary bird, half 
bat and half bird. 

2. It might also be It is as if you were looking down on the 
the converging lines scene; there are the tops of the trees, full 
of trees towards and waving, and in the centre is a sort of 
the centre. path in a hollow. 

3’ 
CARD VI 
10” 

1. This is some sort 
of creature with its 
skin all laid out. 

2. It is also an ana- (Main mass) Sort of one’s intestines all spread 
tomical diagram. _ out. Rather horrible. 

3. That was a leucotomy knife; now it is a walking stick or a 
sword standing up. 

4. Also myself stand- (Indicates the centre black and the centre 
ing between two shading. Undifferentiated.) 
other kids, again at 
school I suppose. 

We are all very 
close together. 
(Aside as he puts it down—“These all tend to be moving.”) 
(LIMITS: “All the cards. I don’t know really, not so static as I 
seem to remember before.”) 
4’ 
CARD VII 
30” 

1. Two old wives (Upper 2/3rds) 

gossiping. 


. Looking down the (WS) 


rugged edge of a 
small hole. 
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di F Hd 


W M,C H P 


D M H Pers. Ref. 


WHM 


DFA 


DFN 


W F (A) P 


W FK,Fc,m N 


W Fc AP 


W F At. Sin 
D F Obj. 


D M— H Pers. 
Ref. 


DMH 


W;S F Obj. 
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(Aside—“These no longer seem to have the tendency towards red 
and black—the colours of suicide and death.’’) 


CARD VIII 


10” 


—_ 


something getting bottom D.) 
squashed. 


. Something not nice, (Bottom centre line being pressed on by the 


D F—,m Obj. Sin 


2. Two lizards crawl- DFM AP 
ing up some stones. 
8. Anatomical ar- (Centre blue) D FC At 
rangement of the 
anterior horn cells. 
314,’ 
CARD IX 
10” 
1. Heraldic effect. (Top) D F (A) 
A gryphon. 
2. Sword in the D F Obj. 
middle. 
3. A mixture of green It doesn’t mix, W C/F Sym. 
and red. It’s a wild animal colour. 
It doesn’t mix. 
2! 
CARD X 
10” 
1. A glimpse of the Long red with all details in between. Look- D Fk,CF N 
edge of the pave- ing down on it disappearing into the dis- 
ment with leaves _ tance. 
on it. 
2. A garden pathway (Same) DF>M H 
with kids playing 
on it. 
3. Insect creatures on (Blue) they are spiders. DFA 
the outside. 
4. Quivering nostrils (Bottom). It’s the general impression that I D Fm Hd 


dilating in a frenzy. get. 
3 


Psychogram 

In this record there is less human 
or animal movement and m is more 
overt. 

The shading responses are reduced 
and, although the F column is high, 
at least two F— responses have reap- 
peared. 

There is a rather surprising lack of 
colour considering the impact that 
this has previously had upon him, and 
there is only one FC and one CF 
response. 

The M : Sum C ratio is reduced, 
therefore, and this is essentially a 
more introverted record despite its 
euphoric qualities. 

Finally, note that whilst Popular re- 
sponses are maintained, Sinister re- 


sponses reappear and there are no 
Originals. 


Sequence Analysis 


Card I—The general pattern of re- 
sponses that we are beginning to ex- 
pect from this patient is maintained in 
this card. It has already been clearly 
demonstrated that his main defence is 
in seeking familiar intellectual things, 
and the first response illustrates this. 
A pelvic bone that is classically a de- 
fence response is developed in the 
Enquiry into a cervical vertebra be- 
cause of the “holes for the vessels.” 
This is rather a pathetic attempt for 
one so familiar with medical matters, 
but it is the best he can do and he 
produced it uncritically. The “pattern 
of leaves” in the previous record is 
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now seen as a “sprig of torn leaf float- 
ing down to the ground,” and the 
third response—the “aerial photo- 
graph”—might well represent a fur- 
ther attempt at intellectualising the 
response first given as the “deep lake.” 
This is followed by the first of several 
responses inv olving the feeling of get- 
ting squashed and in this case it is 
elaborated into the picture of a tor- 
tured woman begging for mercy. 

Card II—In this card we get the ap- 
pearance of another phenomenon, the 
regression to childhood or—perhaps it 
would be truer to say—to an adolescent 
stage of development. We get the two 
“rather naughty old girls” who might 
be “kids out on a romp” and then 
the sudden impact of his previous pe- 
riod in hospital in the shape of the 
face of one of his doctors seen in the 
indefinite shading at the top of the 
blot. 

Card IIIJ—Here again we return to 
the “kids running and having a game” 
and then himself bending down for 
a beating. He sees the two physicians, 
but rejects them. 

Card IV—In this card there appears 
the “old gent putting on a pair of 
Wellington boots and puffing and 
blowing!” Compare this response with 
the same in the first two records! 

There is a typical Form swing in 
this card also; the above response pre- 
ceding the very poor “fish or tortoise” 
which is followed by the pile of newly- 
hewn logs. 

Card V—Here we have an imagin- 
ary bird, half bat and half bird in 
contrast to the more clear-cut insects 
previously seen. 

Card VI—This produced the “‘crea- 
ture with its skin all laid out”... and 

“intestines, horrible,” which I sug- 
gest might be a projection of himself 
“all laid out” for the operation which 
he feared, and then we have the leu- 
cotomy knife that is still there, but 
note that it “was a leucotomy knife 

” A very significant change of 
tense! Finally, there is the regression 
again in a completely undifferentiated 
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response, positional in type, using the 
centre black shading only. 

Card VII—Symbolism returns in this 
card, in the “rugged edge of a small 
hole” and it is interesting to remem- 
ber that his reconciliation to his 
mother and his closer relationship to 
her, occurred at the time that this 
record was taken—after the operation. 

He cannot wait for the colour that 
he knows must be coming, and at this 
stage feels bound to comment: “these 
no longer seem to have the tendency 
towards red and black, the colours of 
suicide and death.” 

Card VIII—The colour does appear 
in this card and there is a very typi- 
cal sequence of responses; the sinister 
“something not nice, something get- 
ting squashed,” followed by an escape 
to the popular animals and a further 
escape to even safer ground for him, 
in the intellectual response of the 
“anterior horn cells.” 

Card IX—This again causes com- 
ment: ‘‘a mixture of green and red— 
it doesn’t mix, it’s a wild animal col- 
our, it doesn’t mix!” 

Card X—Finally, in the last card, 
there is the further use of false per- 
spective, the regression and the final 
paranoid aggressive response of the 
“quivering nostrils dilating in a 
frenzy.” 

Summary 

There is a euphoric quality about 
this record that contrasts with the 
more restrained previous one. The 
emphasis is on regression, feelings of 
“getting squashed,” sado-masochistic 
phantasy and the undoubted homosex- 
ual content of the last response to 
Card VI in particular. 

The impact of colour is much re- 
duced although there is evidence of 
some colour shock. It no longer pro- 
duced a series of sinister free-associa- 
tions as in the first record; nor is it 
loosely Form controlled as in the sec- 
ond. In this record it produced a state 
of perplexity: “it doesn’t mix.” 

The significance of some of the con- 
tent of some of the cards in particular 
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will be discussed later on; suffice to the operation that he knows repre- 
say for the moment that this is the sents his last chance. The worst has 
record of a rather introspective, soli- happened; what will follow now? 
tary patient, subdued and watching 


himself, lacking the confidence of his FourTH RECORD 
former hypomanic mood that sus- : } 
tained him after insulin. He is brood- One month after discharge from 


ing rather, waiting to see the effect of hospital. 


l 0” 


? 


- 


10” 


_ 


2’ 


Recorp 4—May 28, 1952 
CARD I 


. Yes . . . links straight up with two roads—one goes downwards and the other to 


Heaven. This represents me, (Centre), at this point — without a soul. There are the 
Evil Ones, (sides). It’s three. (Throws it down on the table.) 


CARD II 


. Oh yes. Here are the identities of fears and phobias. Here they are meeting and saying 


it’s a lot of nonsense, (At enquiry: “Why here of course” — indicates sides — “formless 
and grim.”) 


. This is grim, red and black, they’ve come together — fear of self-destruction and fear 


of utter destruction. (At enquiry: “Can’t say any more about it, the colours are red and 
black.”) 


CARD III 


- Oh yes, A sinister colour — ruddy colour. Lot of emotion. Flaming red. Two men say- 


ing “well, what now?” (Enquiry — indicates sides.) 


CARD IV 


. Ah now this brings up Satanic black. Used to be destruction and death, now just 


aggression. Something contrary to Nature. (Enquiry — “This thing rearing up here — 
bottom, upside down — is aggression itself.”’) 


CARD V 


. It’s just a human being who is homosexual and no guilt either. (Enquiry: ““The whole 


thing is in the centre here.”) 


CARD VI 


. Now fighting. I’ve done the thing I feared so much in killing 500 people — quite a 


large number. 
[Hands back the card and smiles.] (Enquiry: “It’s a sword you fight life with” — 
top D.) . 


CARD VII 


. Now this is below the worst part of Hell, a phantasy of unfinished men. Not psycho- 


paths, but disintegrating personalities. Ugh! 
(Enquiry: “They are men of an effeminate type.”’) 


CARD VIII 
(Flourishes card in the air.) A shield with letter T on it. No, that’s a psychological 


interpretation; sorry. 
There is a child who is not developed properly, and this is a structure that supports it 
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into adult childishness. 
(Bottom and centre, upside down.) 
3’ 
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CARD IX 


” 


5 


1. This crept in. An idea of poltergeists — not very important. 
Elementals and Zombies. The living dead. (Top D) 


9° 


CARD X 


Ad 


1. This is completely abstract. An insight into things and a breaking down into compo- 


nents. A genital component here at top. 


As it is impossible to score this rec- 
ord in formal terms, the responses 
will be considered seriatim. 

His manner was euphoric and his 
responses comparatively rapid. When 
he had finished, he would look at the 
card for a few moments and then put 
it or throw it down on the table. He 
was quite co-operative, however, and 
not under undue tension. 

Card I produces a single response 
that might well mirror his own posi- 
tion. ‘Here I am, in the centre, with- 
out a Soul, leucotomised.” “Here are 
two roads, one goes downwards and 
the other to Heaven. At the sides are 
the Evil Ones, where do I stand?” he 
asks; “which road is for me?” 


Card II is similar. ‘‘Here are the 
identities of fears and phobias.” He 
does not look at the blot—he has no 
need to. It has touched off his fears 
and can he now convince himself that 
“it is all a lot of nonsense’? Then 
there are the colours, grim, red and 
black. They have at last come to- 
gether as they have been threatening 
to do with the fear of utter destruc- 
tion. 


In Card III, the two figures who 
have faced such vissicitudes in the 
various records, now question each 
other at last, ‘““well, what now?” Need 
any more be said to symbolise his own 
position? 

Card IV now “rears up” as “aggres- 
sion itself;” and following this, the 
human figure that has been seen in 
Card V is now dismissed, almost con- 
temptuously, as an homosexual, “and 


no guilt either.” The significance of 
Card VI is perhaps more difficult, but 
there is the sword that you fight Life 
with, the leucotomy knife. “I’ve 
fought,” he seems to say, and now 
“I’ve done the thing I feared so much; 
I’ve accepted leucotomy—I’ve halved 
myself,” but he smiles as he hands 
back the card; there is little affect. 


Card VII reveals his position again. 
The figures dissolve: “This is now 
below the worst part of Hell, a phant- 
asy of unfinished men. Not psycho- 
paths, but disintegrating personalities, 
ugh!” Note how it is Card VII again 
which causes such disgust that repug- 
nance is expressed. Card VIII he sees 
as a shield and uses it as such. Note 
the response that follows, “adult child- 
ishness,’’ the post-leucotomy state, and 
the “structure,” the leucotomy knife 
that causes it. 


Card IX returns to the theme of 
Card X is “completely abstract.” He 
Card VII, “Elementals and Zombies.” 
just cannot deal with the disintegra- 
tion except for the genital component 
that protrudes at the top. 


Comment 


I do not feel that much remains to 
be said about this record. In it we 
have reached almost rock bottom — 
the final state. And yet there is little 
evidence of tension. The record is 
euphoric, the patient’s manner pleas- 
antly over-active. He is no longer 
threatened with disintegration; he has 
achieved it and is now content. 

This once very intelligent research 
worker is now a secretary-cum-assist- 
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ant to a friend of his mother’s, almost 
living on charity, and yet there is no 
need to escape; he has nothing to 
escape from. All his life, as reference 
to the clinical summary will show, this 
patient has been under tension—at 
war with society and with himself. He 
comes from stock in which psycho- 
pathy looms large on both sides of the 
family. He has been a rebel against 
authority, solitary and never able to 
give himself in affection to anyone. 
His only emotional outlet has been 
several adolescent homosexual friend- 
ships, the pattern of which was con- 
tinued in adult life in a rather cold, 
unemotional, detached manner. 

His defence against threatened 
breakdown has been to withdraw so- 
cially and intellectually until the 
storm burst and then he escapes, 
whether by means of drugs or else by 
literally disappearing. 

Following leucotomy, this tension 
disappeared, the struggle no longer ex- 
isted and he was content with his 
minor role. His raging super-ego re- 
laxed and this is mirrored in this rec- 
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ord, in which the reaction to the blots 
is direct and symbol formation is at 
a minimum. 

This absence of tension would seem 
a ready conclusion, but it is not quite 
true. For three months after this rec- 
ord was taken and while still in the 
same job, he did escape, just as be- 
fore, and was found a few days later 
as dirty and dishevelled as ever wan- 
dering the streets. There was a dif- 
ference however. 

On the first occasion, before any 
treatment, his escape and _ psychotic 
breakdown were associated with great 
tension, mania and aggression. His 
second breakdown, after insulin, was 
characterised by great misery and de- 
pression. This third one was different 
again. On re-admission to hospital he 
immediately settled down and took up 
life as he had left it at the time of 
his discharge. He returned at once to 
routine of gardening, car-cleaning or 
idleness and appeared perfectly 
happy. There was no tension, only, ap- 
parently, relief. His escape from the 
world seemed complete. 


TABLE I—John. Relationships Among Factors. 


IN THE FirsT THREE RECORDS 
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Ist RECORD 
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2nd RECORD 


3rd RECORD 


JOHN. Psychograms of First Three Records 
FIGURE | 


DISCUSSION 


It is evident that here we were pre- 
sented with a patient in the acute 
phase of a schizophrenic breakdown. 
The question of diagnosis from the 
Rorschach record did not arise. Clin- 
ically, he could be classified as a schi- 
zophrenic of the paranoid-hebephre- 
nic type, but such a label is of little 
assistance. There is no single definite 
Rorschach picture typical of schizo- 
phrenia as a whole, but certain signs 
occur in these patients and we might 
review some of these as they occur in 
the records at different stages of his 
illness. 

The responses make use of W and 
D with some additional use of “Space.” 


The ratio is constant in the first and 
third records with an increase in W 
in the second. Succession is loose in 
protocol I, but more orderly in pro- 
tocols II and III. Movement is highest 
in the first two records and falls again 
in the third in which there is pre- 
ponderance of m. Colour naming and 
symbolism occur freely, but are less 
evident in the third record. This alter- 
ation occurs both in the actual 
amount of colour and also in the 
colour ratio and the control that 
Form asserts in the responses. Crude 
and fantastic W’s occur, especially in 
the first record. There is much varia- 
bility of Form, with swings from good 
to poor quality responses. F and F+-% 
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are low in all the records; the central 
column rises in the third record but 
is again accompanied by the appear- 
ance of F— responses. 

Popular responses occur, but most 
of these are qualified by some sinister 
or morbid content. Sinister responses 
are frequent, but are not present in 
the second record; they re-appear in 
the third together with a greater num- 
ber of Popular responses. Overt sex- 
ual responses occur freely, but de- 
crease as he progresses. Their absence 
in the last record is significant. Posi- 
tional responses occur in the first rec- 
ord and in the form of pseudo-vista 
responses in the second and third. 
Personal references occur in all the 
records, but particularly the first, and 
they are influenced by the patient’s 
past analysis to the extent that they 
are present as they would occur in the 
analytical situation. 

Finally, we have his typically high- 
handed intellectual approach that 
makes one feel that one’s I.Q. is at 
the best a half of his own—perhaps 
rightly! 

There is, then, no lack of confirma- 
tion of these signs in such a patient, 
but it is interesting to note how they 
vary in their frequency at the various 
stages, being more frequent in the 
first record than the second and third 
and increasing again in the fourth, 
but formal scoring is difficult. This 
patient shows the low F score that is 
described in hebephrenic patients 
with a low 0+-% also. 

He also shows the high M score that 
occurs in the paranoid patient. There 
is no lack of confirmation of his rich 
phantasy life and the amount of ten- 
sion that occurs in diminishing 
amount throughout the records. 


SERIAL ANALYSIS OF CONTENT 


Certain of the content of these rec- 
ords display in a very clear manner 
the symbolism that is used by this pa- 
tient to deal with his difficulties and 
fears at the times when they are re- 
pressed or at least suppressed and are 
not given the freedom of free expres- 
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sion. Only certain aspects of this can 
be considered here and Cards II, IV 
and VI will especially repay study. 
Card II—In the first record we get 
the impact of colour producing a 
string of sinister and morbid associa- 
tions including the most overtly homo- 
sexual response that it would be pos- 
sible to make. In the next record this 
effect is toned down, but we get the 
homosexual situation in a more so- 
ciably acceptable form in the “two 
blokes in a pub having a drink.” 


The figures appear again in the 
third record. They have changed their 
sex and they are “rather naughty.” 
The stress on the “old girl” is changed 
in the enquiry to “two kids out on a 
romp.” Their naughtiness is rational- 
ised by their having a “good old gos- 
sip.” In the fourth record there is 
complete inability to formalise. The 
abstract picture is formless and grim. 
There is fear of utter destruction as- 
sociated with the grim colours, red 
and black. 

Card IV—The first record, with its 
uninhibited expansiveness, produces a 
highly erotic response with the hint of 
even greater extravagancies to come. 
In this it is similar to Card II. In the 
second record a defence is developed 
by the use of shading and vista, but 
this leads towards an arch, perhaps 
the pubic arch, with an immediate 
return to uninhibited expression, but 
in a heterosexual milieu. 

In the third record we get the puf- 
fing and blowing that might express 
the concomitant of the above, but 
here projected into the “old gent pull- 
ing on his Wellington boots.” This is 
not an uncommon response and 
“harmless” in its expression but still 
coming within the class of signs that 
Wheeler * associates with homosexu- 
ality. In the fourth record we get, 
even more forcibly, “something con- 
trary to nature,” aggression itself rear- 
ing up. 

* Wheeler, W. M. Rorschach indices of male 


homosexuality. Rorschach Res. Exch. and 
J. proj. Tech., 1949, 13, 97-126. 
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Card VI—This gives expression to 
a different facet of his character. His 
fear of the future and in particular his 
fear of leucotomy—the Supreme Cas- 
tration—form the content of the re- 
sponses to this blot. In addition, there 
is the basic influence of his strict re- 
ligious up-bringing. Despite his re 
peated denials of his religion he in- 
sisted on receiving the priest before 
his operation. The responses in the 
first record so clearly express his fear 
that they hardly require interpreta- 
tion. 

This theme is repeated in this card 
in the second record, but without the 
pressure that was present in the first 
and with the emphasis on shading. 
The third record shows a change. All 
is over, that was a leucotomy knife; 
now it is a walking stick, a sword 
sticking up, still menacing but not so 
active. 

In the last record we get the full 
realization and acceptance of his state. 
“I’m only half a person,” he says in 
effect, and smiles. “It’s a sword you 
fight Life with,” he adds in the en- 
quiry. 

These responses have been chosen 
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as representative of the effort that he 
makes at defence and to show how 
the clinical state correlates with his 
changing ability to construct such a 
defence. 


SUMMARY 


We are dealing with a very intelli- 
gent, sophisticated and medically 
knowledgeable man who is grossly 
unstable, homosexual and a drug ad- 
dict, and yet has been able to con- 
tinue a responsible job for much of 
his life. As deterioration set in, how- 
ever, he was unable to continue to 
maintain the intellectual defence that 
had enabled him to carry on and he 
broke down in an acute schizophrenic 
illness. Even at the height of the ill- 
ness, however, the same mechanism of 
defence operated as is shown in the 
study of these records, and his chang- 
ing mental state can be very clearly 
demonstrated as it progresses and in- 
fluences the clinical picture as this 
picture changes in response to treat- 
ment and the progress of the disorder. 


Received March 25, 1954 








Brief, Unstructured Items: The Projective Question 
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It is the purpose of this paper to 
present preliminary observations on 
responses to a single, brief, verbal, 
unstructured item, the Projective 
Question, or PQ. In the course of an 
interview or psychological evaluation 
the subject is asked “What would you 
like to be if you were not a human 
being?”’, and his response is followed 
by the inquiry “Why?” After a short 
general introduction and discussion 
of a tentative rationale, PQ admin- 
istration and recording will be con- 
sidered together with the quantitative 
and qualitative findings obtained 
from an exploratory study of 50 hos- 
pitalized neuro-psychiatric in-patients, 
50 matched non-hospitalized neuro- 
psychiatric out-patients, 150 medical 
students, and 300 student nurses. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is quite likely that brief unstruc- 
tured items were among the first 
known clinical tools. Many early prac- 
titioners had favorite questions, rang- 
ing from inquiries about dreams to 
whether the patient preferred to arise 
from the left or right side of the bed. 
Each clinician probably had his own 
pet item, his own unstandardized ad- 
ministration, and his own rationale. 
More often than not interpretations 
were readily “stretched” to fit or con- 
firm preconceived notions. As psych- 
ological evaluation became more so- 
phisticated many brief, unstructured 
items found their way into standard- 
ized incomplete sentences tests. For 
example, The Miale-Holsopple Sen- 
tence Completions (9) have an item 
very similar to PQ, “The kind of 
animal I would like to be most...” 
Some questions were launched on 
their own, including Diamond's (5) 
Three Impossibilities, Harrower’s (8) 
Most Unpleasant Concept, and Boern- 


stein’s (1) Verbal Self Portrait. Still 
other questions, such as The First 
Memory, Three Wishes, “Who Are 
You?’’, etc., have been described in 
both professional and popular jour- 
nals. Tests dealing exclusively with 
animal choices have also been devel- 
oped by Cole (2) and by Goldfarb (6) 

At the time the present project was 
in progress, the Psychological Ab- 
stracts carried a brief note on the 
work of van Krevelen (13) in Holland 
with the “Wish Expression Test” de- 
veloped in 1949 by Pigem (10) in 
Spain. Pigem has asked over 1000 sub- 
jects: ‘““What would you like to be, if 
you had to return to this world and 
could not be a person? You may be 
whatever you like. Choose from every- 
thing that exists. What would you like 
to be?” In another version Pigem 
says: “Imagine that you are dead and 
standing before the Gate of Heaven. 
St. Peter says to you that unfortunate- 
ly he has no more room and must 
send you back to earth for awhile, but 
not in human form. What would you 
like to be?” In a personal communica- 
tion van Krevelen indicated that with 
children he uses the following form: 
“Imagine that a magician—you know 
what that is— (and if not, give a brief 
explanation)—comes to you and wants 
to turn you into something. You are 
allowed to say what you want to be. 
What would you say? You could 
choose anything there is.”” Van Kreve- 
len found it desirable not to restrict 
children to a non-human response at 
first, since the special kinds of human 
choices given by children frequently 
reflect clinically important material. 
Where the child does respond with 
the wish to be human, van Krevelen 
then adds: “It is very nice that you 
have made your choice, but I see that 
I have forgotten something very im- 
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portant. The magician cannot make 
persons.” So the child must choose 
again. Whether or not a new choice is 
made, van Krevelen continues: ‘““Now 
you must imagine that the magician 
cannot turn you into what you want- 
ed to be. He says to you ‘I am sorry 
but that is not possible. I must turn 
you into something else, but I promise 
you that I am not going to turn you 
into something you do not like. Tell 
me, what would you never like to be?” 
In this manner van Krevelen is gen- 
erally able to obtain both a positive 
and a negative wish, a technique not 
systematically followed in the explor- 
ative study. 

Although the PQ was developed in- 
dependently it is apparent that many 
similar versions are in existence, This 
particular form was adopted because 
it seemed most unstructured and pro- 
vided an opportunity for an infinite 
variety of responses. Moreover, the 
PQ seemed to offer a number of “clin- 
ical-economical” advantages. Deviant 
verbalizations and choices were quick- 
ly and readily apparent. At times, 
particular aspects of personality struc- 
ture seemed suddenly crystallized. 
Some associations provided time sav- 
ing clues for psychotherapy. Ego brit- 
tleness was occasionally reflected by 
the patient’s behavior. As an unstruc- 
tured item, offering a maximum of po- 
tentially helpful clinical information 
in a minimum of administrative 
time, the PQ seemed worthy of fur- 
ther consideration and study. 


TENTATIVE RATIONALE 


It has, of course, long been known 
that both animals and inanimate ob- 
jects play a symbolic role in language 
and the arts. In earlier times specific 
characteristics were ascribed to cer- 
tain animals and objects, and many of 
these descriptive characterizations have 
been adopted into different languages. 
For example, such idioms as “free as 
a bird,” “gentle as a lamb,” “pretty 
as a rose,” “cold as stone,” etc., may 
be tound in the literature of nearly 
all peoples. Fairy tales and children’s 
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stories have anthropomorphized ani- 
mals and endowed them with human 
characteristics that have become im- 
portant in dream interpretation. Such 
animals as snakes, bears, pigs, don- 
keys, etc., have symbolic meaning even 
without adding a descriptive adjec- 
tive. As van Krevelen (13) has al- 
ready observed, some characteristics 
of particular animals tend to reflect 
primarily psychological qualities, as 
for example “thick skinned as an ele- 
phant,” “slippery as an eel,” etc. It 
should be noted, however, that the 
same object may also incorporate 
quite contrasting characteristics. For 
example, a dog is usually called 
“man’s best friend,” but has also been 
described in much unkinder terms. It 
may be readily seen that the associa- 
tions elicited in the inquiry are very 
important in clarifying and elaborat- 
ing the personal meaning of a sub- 
ject’s choice. Thus, dogs have been 
described by varied individuals as “so- 
ciable and friendly,” “well fed and 
have no worries,” “they're petted... 
everybody loves a dog,” “‘never has 
any sex problems,” “has a good master 
and a good life,” etc. 

As Rapaport (12) has noted, “the 
use of projective tests assumes that 
the examiner is after something which 
the subject does not know about or is 
unable to communicate; otherwise the 
examiner would ask him about it di- 
rectly.” The PQ, like other projective 
techniques, poses an indirect question 
and the responses and associations ob- 
tained are indirect answers, theoreti- 
cally pertaining to the psychological 
structure of the subject. The use of 
the PQ — acceptance of a theory 
of personality which assumes the ex- 
istence of unconscious motivation and 
consequently requires for interpreta- 
tion a personality theory which ac- 
counts for these motivations. The most 
extensive and consistent personality 
theory of this type is that of psycho- 
analysis, and it is upon this theory 
that interpretations of the PQ are 
largely based. It would not be at all 
appropriate, however, to assume that 
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each and every response requires a 
depth psychological interpretation. If 
personality consists of different levels 
or strata varying in their degree of 
accessibility to observation, then it 
will be important to determine which 
level may be represented by a given 
response. As Hanfmann and Getzels 
(7) noted in their studies of the Sen- 
tence Completion Test, the frequently 
used dichotomies of overt and covert, 
conscious and unconscious, etc., may 
have to be replaced by a more finely 
differentiated continuum of levels of 
depth or of accessibility. It may be 
speculated, subject to further research, 
that much of the material elicited by 
the PQ is fairly close to consciousness. 

In discussing a specific rationale for 
the PQ it may be desirable at this 
point to offer a few interpretations 
and assumptions based on empirical 
observations and theoretical consid- 
erations. 


1. Most obviously, the PQ seems to 
offer a certain “face rationale” in the 
sense that a subject's choice and fur- 
ther associations allow him to express 
a rather basic, not always clearly 
aware, idea of what he would like to 
be or be like. Superficially, a subject’s 
response may be no more than a wish, 
such as “I want to be a bird because 
I have always wanted to fly around 
the world.” On a somewhat deeper 
level, it may be inferred that the wish 
represents an ego-ideal in that “fly- 
ing” suggests a potential desire for 
independence. The quantity or qual- 
ity of basic power which the wish con- 
tains may be determined by inquiring 
what kind of bird the subject would 
like to be. Thus, an eagle is, of course, 
quite different from a canary—a dif- 
ference borne out not only in fact but 
also in legend and symbolism. 

2. In common with other projective 
techniques, the PQ tends to reflect 
fundamental wishes, needs, and anxi- 
eties of which the subject may at times 
be consciously aware but about which 
he is unable to do anything. A pa- 
tient’s choice generally has some per- 


sonal significance and _ occasionally 
may represent a direct identification 
with the chosen object. A college stu- 
dent, six foot tall and weighing 200 
pounds, wanted to be “A bear... 
leads a happy life...has no trouble 
with other animals...is king wher- 
ever he goes... nobody ever attacks a 
bear...a happy animal... powerful 
... always plenty to eat... never gets 
hungry...gets what he wants and 
isn’t fussy about it.” Several therapy 
hours later the patient again described 
himself as a bear, discussing his eating 
binges and total disregard of parental 
attitudes. Thus, the PQ may well pro- 
ject not only an identification but also 
the patient’s attitude toward personal 
conflicts. Whether or not an actual 
situation is depicted or whether the 
associations describe repressed wishes 
would, of course, depend upon other 
available evidence. 


3. At times the response and fur- 
ther association are suggestive of prob- 
lems in sexual identification. It 1s im- 
portant to note whether the subject’s 
choice carries an inherent masculine 
or feminine connotation. For example, 
a young man, an overt homosexual 
college student, wanted to be “A rose 
... they're beautiful and give so much 
pleasure.” A nurse with latent mascu- 
line tendencies said that she wished to 
be “A stallion...and do as I please 


4. Age, education, and socio-eco- 
nomic factors exert some influence 
upon PQ responses. Pigem (10) re- 
ported that “cultured” individuals are 
more “precise” in their choices than 
persons with more limited education. 
The language used, the scope of the 
associations made, and the sophistica- 
tion of the choice probably tend to be 
at least partially dependent upon in- 
telligence and creative imagination. 
A medical student’s wish to be a 
“Mark III calculator and solve all the 
world’s problems” is, at the very least, 
original and indicative of some intel- 
lectualization. 


5. As with most projective tech- 
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niques, there are both “popular” and 
“original” responses. Birds and dogs 
are the classifications chosen most fre- 
quently, but, as has already been 
noted, there are considerable differ- 
ences in the specific kinds of birds and 
dogs selected, or the associations made 
to individual choices. While original- 
ity may reflect intellectual sophistica- 
tion, it can also reveal psychopath- 
ology in a fairly direct and sometimes 
dramatic manner. For example, Pigem 
(12) has reported the case of a 
bachelor with a reputation as a bully 
and mischief maker, who drinks heav- 
ily at parties, talks roughly, and likes 
to pick fights. He was wounded sev- 
eral times in the Spanish civil war, 
where he also acquired a morphine 
addiction. His response to Pigem’s 
question was “A gonococcus... hid- 
den deep in the urethra... where it 
can not be ejected no matter how hard 
you try...from this hiding place it 
sends out its poison without danger 
of being caught.” 

6. Content analysis of responses to 
the PQ, more fully discussed in the 
Explorative Study, has suggested a 
number of choice and theme cate- 
gories. Animals, whether wild or do- 
mestic, are the most popular choices 
among the control subjects (79%), 
followed by botanical objects (7%), 
power objects (4%), objects in nature 
(4%), solid objects (3%), supernat- 
ural beings (2%), and human choices 
(1%). While the general meaning of 
inanimate categories has not yet been 
clearly established, the very limited 
data available so far suggest that the 
less “life like” the chosen object, the 
more withdrawn and passive the pa- 
tient is likely to be. 

7. It must, of course, be considered 
that the PQ and the clinical situation 
tend to force the patient to make a 
choice, a decision which he may per- 
ceive as a threat and to which he does 
not really wish to respond. Most peo- 
ple do not ordinarily speculate about 
what they would like to be if they 
were not human beings and are, ini- 
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tially at least, reluctant to give an 
answer. Some patients solve the prob- 
lem by selecting animals popularly 
considered to be near-human in form, 
as, for example, monkeys, apes, etc. 
Such choices, when accompanied by 
associations stressing the similarities 
to human beings, may reflect some 
inflexibility but should, in general, be 
interpreted rather conservatively. 

8. Deep religiosity or religious pre- 
occupation may be expressed on the 
PQ by spontaneous wishes to be an 
angel or God. A freshman medical 
student who intended to be a mission- 
ary replied: “An angel...to enjoy 
the choirs of heaven... understand 
the mysteries of God... live free of 
disease, needs, and hunger.” On the 
other hand, a_ hospitalized schizo- 
phrenic patient replied “God ... have 
power over everybody!” These answers, 
which satisfy the question in the sense 
that the responses are not human, do, 
however, maintain a human-like form, 
at least as popularly conceived. Whe- 
ther they reflect cultural phenomena 
or extensive psychopathology can usu- 
ally but not always be discerned from 
the associations and behavior elicited. 


9. Behavioral reactions to the PQ 
tend to run from bewilderment and 
perplexity to extreme annoyance for 
being asked an apparently “foolish” 
question. It is not unusual to have 
patients wonder how this could pos- 
sibly be of clinical interest. Even 
when rapport is excellent some sub- 
jects may block completely, requiring 
encouragement and repetition of the 
question in order to obtain any re- 
sponse whatever. Other patients may 
have difficulty deciding which one of 
several choices is their favorite. It 
seems that the very indefiniteness, 
vagueness, and perhaps unexpected- 
ness of the PQ precipitate a brief pe- 
riod of disorganization which the pa- 
tient handles in his own unique man- 
ner. A standard situation is provided, 
offering an opportunity to observe and 
compare patient behavior. 


10. Absolute refusal to cooperate or 
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vehement insistence upon remaining 
human—“I want to be just what I 
am, what God made me!’’—is relatively 
rare among non-hospitalized patients. 
In the exploratory study all of the 100 
individually examined psychiatric pa- 
tients who insisted upon remaining 
human were either already hospital- 
ized or were admitted to the hospital 
within a few weeks after psychologi- 
cal evaluation. It seems likely that 
this behavior represents a certain rig- 
idity, as well as an inability or un- 
willingness to shift concepts readily. 
It may also reflect a paranoid fear of 
possible disintegration or loss of iden- 
tity against which the patient attempts 
to guard with all available resources. 
On the whole then, inability to re- 
spond to the PQ is strongly sugges- 
tive of psychopathology and predic- 
tive of potential deviant behavior. 

The interpretations here suggested 
stem primarily from exploratory ob- 
servations and do not in any way im- 
ply validated relationships. It is neces- 
sary, however, to go beyond interpreta- 
tion to prediction of behavior and it 
is in this area that the preliminary 
evidence appears most promising. 
Content analysis of the verbal pro- 
ductions in a manner suggested by 
Zubin (14) may be particularly help- 
ful in making predictions, at least in 
so far as the immediate therapeutic 
goal is concerned, It is likely that 
further refinement of choice and 
theme categories, as well as observed 
behavior, will lead to more precise 
prediction. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The PQ is a verbal item, requiring 
no materials, except for the examin- 
er’s paper and pencil. It is readily in- 
corporated into a test battery and re- 
quires less than five minutes for ad- 
ministration and inquiry. Most im- 
portant for obtaining meaningful re- 
sponses is the atmosphere in which 
the PQ is administered. A direct ap- 
proach more often than not arouses 
some negativism and an attitude of 
“What kind of silly business is this?” 


Brief, Unstructured Items: The Projective Question 


It has been found rather helpful to 
include the PQ as part of the initial 
interview, or shortly after rapport 
has been established, introducing it 
with a preface such as “Now I am 
going to ask you something that may 
seem a bit strange and that you prob- 
ably have not been asked before. What 
would you like to be if you were not 
a human being?” If the subject seems 
somewhat perplexed or looks puzzled, 
the PQ is generally repeated with the 
added question “What is the first 
thing that comes to your mind?” 

Once a response has been obtained 
the inquiry becomes most important. 
Pigem (10) generally asks his sub- 
jects: “Imagine that I have never 
seen what you choose and that I know 
nothing about it. Just describe to me 
what it is like.’”’ With children, van 
Krevelen (13) simply says: “Now tell 
me, why would you like to be that?” 
When a general class of animals is 
given, such as bird, it is particularly 
important to inquire what kind of 
bird the subject wishes to be. There is 
an obvious difference, for example, be- 
tween an eagle and a “canary in a 
cage.” If the patient makes more than 
one choice, an inquiry is made for 
each one. 

Different examiners will probably 
prefer varied approaches both to the 
PQ and the inquiry, dependent in 
part perhaps upon the attitude of the 
patient whom they may be examining. 
The actual phraseology used is rela- 
tively incidental to the more basic 
principle of creating a favorable 
atmosphere in which the subject can 
freely and readily make a choice which 
will reflect the varied aspects of his 
personality. 

As van Krevelen (13) has already 
suggested, it may be valuable to fol- 
low the PQ with the question of what 
the patient would not like to be. This 
approach has been particularly help- 
ful when the patient has been unable 
to make a positive choice. It has also 
been suggested that the PQ be re- 
peated with the phrase “And what 
else would you like to be?” Some- 
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times an initial “popular” response is 
followed by a clinically richer reply. 
A deviant response given as second 
choice has been found to reflect an 
underlying ego brittleness. 

Group administration has been suc- 
cessful in those situations where rap- 
port was easily established and when 
it was fairly certain from the begin- 
ning that subjects would cooperate. 
For the explorative study here report- 
ed subjects were instructed not to 
sign their names. Adequate responses 
and associations were obtained. For 
purposes of clinical evaluation, how- 
ever, individual administration with 
its opportunity for a more intensive 
inquiry seems preferable. 


RESPONSE CATEGORIES 


A tentative content analysis based 
on the explorative study suggests that 
for research purposes the actual 
choices can be grouped into three 
major categories—Animals, Inanimate 
Objects, and Human or Supernatural 
Objects. For further analysis, how- 
ever, the following categories may be 
useful: 

1. Wild Animals, including birds, 
monkeys, panthers, deer, etc., ex- 
cept for animals specifically de- 
scribed as domesticated. 

2. Domestic animals, including dogs, 
horses, cats, cows, etc., except for 
animals specifically described as 
wild. 

3. Botanical Objects, such as trees 
and flowers. 

4. Powered Objects, such as airplanes, 
cars, ships, and powered machines. 

5. Natural Objects, including the 
sun, earth, water, stars, rain, etc. 

6. Solid Objects and Abstractions, 
such as rocks, books, toys, time, 
music, electrons, etc. 

7. Supernatural Objects, 
pixies, angels, God, etc. 

8. Human Choices and subjects who 
refuse to be anything other than 
themselves. 

Content analysis of associated 
themes suggests the following cate- 
gories: 


such as 
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1. Independence — meaning freedom 
to do as one pleases and escape 
from routine. “A bird... I could 
fly and be free to do as I wished.” 

2. “The Good Life”—meaning a life 
of dependency, ease, and satisfac- 
tion of needs without any demands 
or responsibilities. “A dog... easy 
life...eat and sleep...no wor- 
ries.” 

3. Beauty—the object selected is liked 
or admired for its beauty. “A rose 
... it’s beautiful.” 

4. Liked by People—“everybody loves 
dogs.” 

5. Useful to People—“the elephant is 
a beast of burden.” 

6. Similar to People—“monkey, be- 
cause that’s the closest I could get 
to being a human being.” 

7. Safety—“A gazelle—so I could run 
from danger.” 

8. Special Attributes—‘‘Star—to look 
down on the world”; “An angel— 
because he’s close to God”; “Just 
want to be myself.” 


ExPLORATORY STUDY 


The Projective Question was indi- 
vidually administered to 50 hospital- 
ized neuropsychiatric in-patients and 
50 non-hospitalized neuropsychiatric 
out-patients matched for age, race, sex, 
marital status, education, and socio- 
economic background. All the subjects 
were white. Age ranged from 16 to 50 
years with the mean about 30 years. 
About half the patients in both groups 
were or had been married. Education 
ranged from some high school to post- 
graduate college training. More than 
half the men had been to college as 
had nearly half the women. Occupa- 
tional backgrounds among the men 
ranged from unemployed bellhop to 
physician, with most of the positions 
commensurate with educational at- 
tainments. Nearly half the women 
were housewives, a very small number 
were working wives, and the rest were 
mostly secretaries or professional 
workers. The PQ was also group ad- 
ministered, at varied times, to a total 
of 300 student nurses and 150 male 
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medical students. 

As presented in Tables I and II, 
the data obtained were analyzed, re- 
spectively, in terms of Choice Cate- 
gories and Theme Categories. For pur- 
poses of statistical comparison only 
the three major choice categories were 
used. Male and female out-patients 
were pooled into a single OPD group. 
A similar procedure was followed for 
the hospitalized patients. Each group 
was then compared with every other 
group in order to determine signifi- 
cant differences. Chi square was the 
statistic utilized. Although the figures 
cited in Table I are percentages, chi 
square tests of significance were de- 
termined on the basis of raw scores. 

The obtained chi square difference 
between the OPD patients and the 
hospitalized patients on the major 
Choice Categories was significant at 
the .01 level of significance. It may be 
inferred from an inspection of Table 
I that the large number (42%) of 
hospitalized patients who were either 
unwilling or unable to shift concepts 
and insisted upon retaining the hu- 
man or human-like form were pri- 
marily responsible for producing this 
difference. Fewer than 10% of the 
subjects in any other group sampled 
were unwilling or unable to make 
non-human object choices. 

Although the chi square differences 
between the OPD patients and either 
medical students or student nurses 
were not significant in terms of choice 
categories, the difference between the 
results given by the medical students 
and the student nurses was statistically 
significant at the .05 level. It may be 
inferred from an inspection of Table 
I that the principal reason for this 
obtained difference stems from the 
relatively larger number of botanical 
choices made by the nurses. When it 
is considered that flowers have been 
traditionally female symbols, the dif- 
ferences found are not surprising. As 
noted earlier, flower choices given by 
male subjects are usually of consider- 
able clinical importance. Similar sex 
differences are apparent among the 


out-patients and the _ in-patients. 
There also appears to be a slight sex 
difference in the choice of domestic 
and wild animals among the psychi- 
atric patients, but this is not as pro- 
nounced as the general female prefer- 
ence for botanical objects. 

A comparison of Theme Categories 
in Table II reflects further differences 
between OPD patients and both med- 
ical and nursing students, differences 
not so apparent in the analysis of 
Choice Categories in Table I. Consid- 
erably fewer OPD patients, both male 
and female, projected wishes for in- 
dependence, which may support the 
contention that many of the patients 
seen in an Out-Patient Clinic tend to 
be rather dependent individuals. The 
associated themes given by both med- 
ical and nursing students can _ be 
roughly divided into nearly equal 
thirds: Independence, “The Good 
Life,” and all other theme categories 
combined, Only psychiatric patients, 
both hospitalized and non-hospital- 
ized, mention “safety” themes, which 
may reflect perhaps some unconscious 
motivation for protection and care. 
More than half of the associations 
made by hospitalized patients fall into 
the “Special Attributes’ category, 
which includes the reasons cited for 
insisting upon remaining human or 
human-like. “Special Attributes” of- 
fered by non-psychiatric subjects fre- 
quently tend to be fairly original, 
such as the medical student who want- 
ed to be an “electron . to run 
around effortlessly.” 

There is a qualitative flavor to 
some responses that can scarcely be 
reduced to theme categories. For ex- 
ample, the agitation and ambivalence 
provoked in certain patients may be 
apparent in the following answer 
given by a 40-year-old Yale college 
graduate. “That’s a tough one... 
I'd want to be a wolf or a tiger... 
but they get torn up just as much... 


maybe a field mouse... but they live 
in partial terror too... yet they are 
fairly safe...I don’t know... hmm 


.an old man’s house cat... doesn’t 
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ents. TABLE I—Comparison of Choice Categories Among Psychiatric Patients, 
/ SEX Student Nurses, and Medical Students 
EStic Super- 
ychi- Wild Domestic Botanical Power Natural Solid Natural Human 
pro- Subjects N_ Animals Animals Objects Objects Objects Objects Objects Choices 
efer- OPD Men 25 56% 36% 0% 0% 4%, 0% 0% 1%, 
In-Pt Men 25 8%, 20%, 4%, 4% 8%, 4% 8% 44% 
“a OPD Women 2% 28% 44% 12% 4% 4% 0% 4% 4%, 
In-Pt Women 25 20%, 20%, 12% 0% 12% 0%, 4% = $207, 
nces Nursing Stud. 300 36% 42%, 8%, 4% 5% 3%, 1% 1%, 
ned- Med. Student 150 40%, 43%, 3%, 3% 2% 4%, 4%, 1%, 
nces OPD Total 50 © 42%, 40% 6% 2%, 4%, 0%, 207, 4%, 
— In-Pt Total 50 14%, 20%, 8%, 2% 10% 2%, 6% 36% 
a Stud. Total 450 37% 42% 7% 4%, 4%, 307, 207, 1%, 
nal . . , ci : 

ma TABLE I]—Comparison of Theme Categories Among Psychiatric Patients, 

eet Student Nurses, and Medical Students 
ents Independ- Good Liked by Useful Similar Special 
d to Subjects N ence Life Beauty People to to Attri- 
Th People People Safety — butes 

OPD Men 25 16% 24% 20%, 12% 0% 0% 16% ~—«12¢ 
ned- In-Pt Men 2% 12% 12% 0% 0%, 1% = 0% 8% «61° 

be OPD Women 25 12% 20% 16% 4%, 8% 4% 12% 24% 
qual In-Pt Women —.25 12% 12% 12% 4%, 4%, 0% 4%, = 52%, 
‘ood | Nursing Stud. 300 $3%, 507, 13% 71% 4% 1% 0% 12%, 

: edical Stud. 1% ) To 19 To 4% 
oe Medical Stud. 150 30% 37% 5%, 4% 30 719, 0% 14% 
aries OPD Total 50 = «14%, 227, 18%, 8%, 4%, 207, 14% 18% 
nts, In-Pt Total 50 12%, 12%, = 6% 4% 4% 07%, 4% 58% 
seal. Stud. Total 450 32%, 327, 10% 6% 4%, 307, 0% ~=—«13% 
hich 
ious have to make a living...gets lots of attempting to “force” responses into 
-are. affection... gets fat...a happy ani- specific choice categories. For example, 
ions mal... but I like to work too.” An-_ there are considerable qualitative dif- 
into other out-patient, seen two weeks be- ferences between a lion and a deer, al- 
Ory, fore a severe schizophrenic break, though both have been classified as 

for wanted to be “an animal in a jungle wild animals. Content analysis of PQ 
1 or .a stag...they’re fast... have a data illustrates some of the problems 
 of- keen sense of hearing...detect trouble inherent in attempts to reduce dy- 

fre- real quick ...and when they do they namic material into categories, and 
inal, just take off and keep on running’ emphasizes the necessity for careful in- 
rant- until there is no danger.” A patient dividual clinical interpretation. 
run with a character disorder responded: There are some indications, not re- 
“I can’t imagine...there isn’t any ported in the tables, that highly 
r to basis of evaluating anything...other homogeneous groups have very simi- 
, be than through the five senses we have lar distributions of choice categories. 
- ex. ... the question floors me.. I don’t For example, no statistically signifi- 
ence know what you want...I don’t want cant differences were noted between 
vy be to be a flower or an automobile... two samples of 150 student nurses or 
swer I don’t want to escape from anything between groups of freshman and 
lege . as long as you're in this world you junior medical students. There is 
ie oe might as well face your problem... also some evidence that choices tend 
“a0 if some mental block is holding me to remain fairly stable over time, ap- 
ba. back, it’s better to get help than to parently because most subjects readily 
live make a mess of one’s life... What do recall what they originally answered 
are some other people say in answer to to a question that at first seemed 
that question?” rather strange or peculiar. Psycho- 
mm | 8 I . ycno 
esn’'t There are also some difficulties in therapists have reported that those pa- 
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tients who do give a different reply on 
repeat administrations generally also 
remember their initial responses. An 
analysis of shifts in choices and themes 
has proved useful as a very rough in- 
dicator of potential personality 
change. 

It may be appropriate to note cer- 
tain pitfalls in the interpretation of 
the PQ. As with other projective tech- 
niques, it is difficult at times to decide 
whether a given response reflects overt 
conscious trends or unconscious latent 
tendencies. There is a constant tempt- 
ation to consider every association the 
subject’s self portrait. While most 
choices undoubtedly have some sym- 
bolic value, not all responses reflect 
deep dynamic tendencies. Glib inter- 
pretative analogies and direct trans- 
position of psychoanalytic concepts 
constitute a particular danger for the 
novice. Easy rationalization may lead 
the inexperienced examiner to project 
an interpretation “to prove” a pre- 
conceived impression. In working with 
children it is especially important to 
learn the symbolic meaning of a given 
choice to the child, lest the interpreta- 
tion be based on adult characteristics. 

No extensive validation has been 
attempted but the explorative study 
suggests that the PQ may be particu- 
larly helpful for screening and predic- 
tive purposes. Its primary clinical 
value seems to be the ability to elicit 
quickly deviant thinking or potential- 
ly psychotic behavior hidden just be- 
low the surface. Further research 
seems clearly indicated.1 


SUMMARY 


The clinical potential of the Pro- 
jective Question (PQ), a brief, un- 


* Post Script: Since this paper was submitted 
for publication further study has shown 
that a revised form of the PQ is even 
more fruitful clinically. The question, as 
presently utilized, consists essentially of 
two related parts “What woyld you most 
like to be if you were not a human being?” 
and “What would you least like to be if 
you were not a human being?” The in- 
quiry has been extended to determine 
what specific form of a more general spe- 
cies a subject may select. 


structured, verbal item, was consid- 
ered, with a discussion of a tentative 
rationale, administration, recording of 
choice and theme categories, and the 
quantitative and qualitative data ob- 
tained from an exploratory study with 
550 subjects. In a more general sense, 
the findings presented illustrate the 
problem encountered in an attempted 
quantitative reduction of dynamically 
organized material. 
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An Experimental and Theoretical Analysis of Movement 
and Vista Responses 


WILLIAM ECKHARDT 
State Hospital at Raleigh 


Arnheim has suggested that “the 
dynamic components of vision are as 
much a part of the percept as form or 
color... They are no more ‘subjective’ 
than shape or size” (1, p. 273). Per- 
ceptual analysis of a Rorschach card 
by Klein and Arnheim lead them to 
conclude: “All visual patterns possess 
inherent movement which follows es- 
sentially the direction of their axes. 
Movement is particularly evident 
when the pattern displays a percep- 
tual gradient” (4, p. 68). 

This conception of movement re- 
sponses as a way of perceiving stimu- 
lus-patterns differs from that of Ror- 
schach: “The Movement responses, 
designated M, are those interpreta- 
tions in which it can be established 
that kinaesthetic engrams (visual 
memories of movements observed, 
imagined or executed previously) 
have had a determining influence in 
addition to the consciousness of the 
form of the blot. The subject imagines 
the object seen as moving” (10, p. 
22). This conception seems to contra- 
dict Rorschach’s insistence that his 
use of ink blots was a test of percep- 
tion and not of imagination. It cer- 
tainly created scoring difficulties: ‘the 
scoring of the M answers is the thorn- 
iest problem in the entire experiment” 
(10, p. 26). It has also complicated 
the training of Rorschach students. 

These difficulties might be overcome 
if movement responses were percep- 
tions of stimulus-variables in the ink 
blots, as Arnheim and Klein have 
suggested. Stimulus-variables, unlike 
kinaesthetic engrams, are open to pub- 
lic inspection, and subject to inquiry 
(like form and color) and to experi- 
mental analysis. The following ex- 
periment was designed to confirm or 
to deny the correlation of movement 
responses with perceptual gradients. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


According to examples given by 
Klein and Arnheim (4), the follow- 
ing stimulus-conditions are conducive 
to the perception of movement in ink 
blots: the figure is pointed and/or 
the figure is at an oblique angle to its 
framework (as perceived). Since the 
perceived framework may or may not 
coincide with the four sides of any 
Rorschach card, the notation of card 
position (a well-established part of 
Rorschach testing procedure) is im- 
portant. 

Seven geometrical figures were each 
drawn in the center of a sheet of 
814 x 11 white paper. The figures were 
a circle, an ellipse (its axis at a 45 
degree angle), a square, a parallelo- 
gram (its long diagonal vertical) and 
three triangles (equilateral, isosceles 
and oblique). The isosceles triangle 
was drawn with its base in the verti- 
cal position; the other two triangles, 
with their bases horizontal. The fig- 
ures were classified as: regular shapes 
(circle, — and equilateral tri- 
angle) and shape gradients (all the 
others). It was hypothesized that move- 
ment responses would be made to 
shape gradients but not to regular 
shapes. 

The figures were presented in a 
random order to twenty “normal” sub- 
jects (neither hospital patients nor 
college students), with the following 
instructions: “There are some figures 
here at which I should like you to 
look, one at a time. Please tell me 
what they look like to you, of what 
they remind you, or of what they make 
you think. Only one response per 
figure is required.” 

The subjects consisted of friends 
and neighbors, none of whom was 
aware of the purpose of the experi- 
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ment. Ten of them were junior high 
and high school students. The other 
ten were their parents and other 
friends, whose occupations were of 
the managerial, clerical, and manual 
types. Ages ranged from twelve to 
fifty-seven years. Both sexes were 
equally represented. It was felt that 
all of the subjects possessed at least 
average intelligence, and that none of 
them was suffering from severe emo- 
tional disorders. Since the experiment 
was designed primarily to get at 
stimulus-variables in relation to re- 
sponse-variables, no effort was made 
to study the personality of the sub- 
jects. Rather, the personality-vari- 
ables (individual differences) were 
controlled by having each subject re- 
spond to all the figures. Thus, it was 
felt that if each subject who perceived 
movement at all, perceived it only in 
the presence of shape gradients and 
not in the presence of regular shapes, 
this finding would demonstrate that 
shape gradients were a necessary con- 
dition for the perception of move- 
ment. This would not constitute a 
claim that such gradients were both 
necessary and sufficient conditions for 
the perception of movement, nor that 
all persons would necessarily perceive 
movement in the presence of shape 
gradients. The same subjects were 
given a Rorschach test two or three 
weeks following the experiment, in 
order to check the correlation of 
scores. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Form, movement and _ vista _ re- 
sponses were made to these geometri- 
cal figures. Individual differences were 
of course, quite noticeable, but these 
were controlled as mentioned above. 

Twenty-eight movement responses 
(five human beings and twenty-three 
objects) and nine vista responses were 
made to the shape gradients, whereas 
only form responses were made to the 
regular shapes. McNemar’s chi-square 
test of significance of change (9, p. 
204) suggests that these differences are 
highly reliable (P < .01). 


An Analysis of Movement and Vista Responses 


Seven movement responses were 
made to the ellipse, presumably be- 
cause of its asymmetrical orientation, 
and none to the circle. Six movement 
responses were made to the isosceles 
triangle, presumably because of its 
angularity (acuteness, pointedness), 
and none to the equilateral triangle. 
As a first approximation, it is sug- 
gested that these two factors are equal- 
ly conducive to the perception of 
movement. This conclusion is support- 
ed by the fact that twelve movement 
responses were made to the oblique 
triangle, where both factors were pres- 
ent. Only three movement responses 
were made to the diamond (parallelo- 
gram). Here, presumably, the sym- 
metry of the figure opposed its angu- 
larity. No movement responses were 
made to the square. 

Five vista responses were made to 
the diamond, where angularity was 
combined with symmetry. Only two 
vista responses each were made to the 
isosceles and oblique triangles, where 
angularity was presumably opposed 
by asymmetry. No vista responses 
were made to the ellipse, where neith- 
er angularity nor symmetry was pres- 
ent. 

On the basis of these findings it is 
concluded that movement and vista 
responses are determined by shape 
gradients. More specifically, move- 
ment responses seem to be determined 
by asymmetry of orientation and angu- 
larity of shape, whereas vista responses 
seem to be determined by symmetry 
of orientation and angularity of 
shape. 

Six individuals were affected by the 
asymmetry alone, four by the angular- 
ity, five by both and five by neither. 
All of the subjects saw more move- 
ment in the Rorschach test than they 
did in the experiment. Presumably, 
the perception of anything in geomet- 
rical figures, other than the figures 
themselves, is a far more difficult task 
than the perception of anything in the 
Rorschach ink blots. A rank-differ- 
ence measure of correlation between 
the number of responses to shape 
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gradients in the experimental figures 
and in the Rorschach blots gives a 
rho of .73. Further, those who re- 
sponded to shape gradients in the ex- 
periment with form only, had an aver- 
age of 6 shape-gradient responses in 
the Rorschach test. Those who re- 
sponded to one or two of the experi- 
mental figures with movement or 
vista, had an average of 12 such re- 
sponses in the Rorschach test. And 
those who responded to three or all 
four of the experimental gradients, 
had an average of 18 such responses 
in the Rorschach test. These figures 
support the rho-correlation of .73 and 
justify the belief that shape gradients 
in the Rorschach blots are determin- 
ants of orthodox movement and vista 
responses. 

The term orthodox is used to de- 
scribe the more or less “‘straight-line” 
quality of the movement and vista 
percepts reported by the experimen- 
tal subjects, examples of which are 
given below: 

“A road going off in the distance.” 

“A baseball diamond, seen from be- 
hind home plate.” 

“A mortar board on someone’s head 
seen from behind.” 

In all these cases, an upright figure 
has been simply projected into the 
third dimension. In the movement re- 
sponses, the movement occurs in only 
one direction of the compass within 
the first two dimensions: 

“A rocket flying through space.” 

“A boat sailing.” 

“A kite flying.” 

“A man moving very slowly. He 
looks sad.” 

“A happy child, jumping and play- 
ing. Real gay.” 

Such orthodox movement and vista 
responses should be clearly distin- 
guished from diffuse movement and 
vista responses which seem to be de- 
termined by gradients of shading 
rather than by gradients of shape. 

Three subjects gave human move- 
ment responses in the experiment. 
All three were talented adolescent 
girls—one an accomplished artist, one 
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an expert violinist, and the third a 
nurse in training. Their Rorschach 
records contain more human move- 
ment responses than do those of the 
other subjects. This personalization of 
geometrical figures is reflected in the 
Rorschach record of the young artist 
who sees six human movements on 
Card X where animal movement is 
more common. This sort of response 
presumably reflects a strong conscious 
desire for interpersonal relationships. 
It also clarifies a point: content in 
the Rorschach test is a function of 
memory trace-variables, but form (in- 
cluding color, movement, and _ shad- 
ing) is a function of stimulus-vari- 
ables; the selection and organization 
of both sets of variables is a function 
of the personality. 


CONSEQUENCES FOR SCORING THE 
RORSCHACH TEST 


Insofar as movement responses are 
determined by stimulus-variables, an 
inquiry into determinants may take 
the usual form: “What about the card 
makes it seem to be moving?” If the 
subject refers to the angularity or 
asymmetry of the figure as he sees it, 
then movement should be scored as a 
measure of the subject’s selection of 
shape gradients as response determin- 
ants. Since shape gradients as such 
do not determine the content of the 
response, it would be arbitrary to 
score only human movement and to 
refrain from scoring other movement. 
Klopfer’s method of scoring all three 
kinds of movement would seem to be 
the most reasonable procedure (5). 

Vista responses may likewise be sub- 
jected to the usual inquiry: “What 
makes it look far away?” or “What 
makes it seem to go off into the dis- 
tance?” If the subject refers to the 
convergence of lines (angularity), and 
especially if this factor is combined 
with symmetry of orientation, a vista 
score is indicated. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERPRETATION 


It is believed that the experimental 
analysis of the factors determining 
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orthodox movement and vista re- 
sponses should facilitate the training 
of Rorschach students and result in 
more reliable measurements. But the 
question naturally arises: measures of 
what? Following Rorschach, testers 
have usually interpreted movement re- 
sponses as a measure of the creative 
component of intelligence and of the 
motivational component of personal- 
ity. Vista responses have also been in- 
terpreted as signs of intelligence and 
of motivation. 

Arnheim has offered the suggestion 
that “the movement effect psychologi- 
cally reflects the stresses of electro- 
chemical forces in the cortical field of 
vision....Is (there) any reason to as- 
sume that only the effects of the physi- 
ological processes which lead to per- 
ceptual organization are reflected in 
perceptual experience? Why should 
not the strains and stresses of the 
cortical forces themselves also have 
their psychological counterpart?” (1, 
p. 273). 

A theoretical analysis of the per- 
ceptual organization of shape gradi- 
ents will be attempted here in order 
to confirm or refute the traditional in- 
terpretations of these responses. Fol- 
lowing Kohler’s brain-current theory 
of perception (8), the process of or- 
ganizing movement and vista re- 
sponses will be hypothetically con- 
structed with the aid of the principles 
of pragnanz (6, Ch. 4) and of isomor- 
phism (7, Ch. 6). 

Given an angular stimulus-figure 
asymmetrically oriented, this figure- 
ground pattern is transmitted from 
the retina to the visual cortex via the 
optic nerve-impulses. In the cortex 
the figure, because of its closed nature, 
is represented by an ionic concentra- 
tion which is more dense than that of 
its environment. This chemical dif- 
ference generates direct currents of 
electricity at the contour of the fig- 
ure. Insofar as the figure is asymmet- 
rical so is the pattern of brain-cur- 
rents, thus disturbing the balance of 
the visual field as a whole. Movement 
of the currents restores the field to 
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balance and simultaneously gives rise 
to the perceptual experience of move- 
ment. 

Several similarities may be noted 
between the structure of the stimulus, 
the organizing process, the response, 
and the traditional interpretations. 
The directedness of shape gradients 
(the vectorial quality of angles) is 
isomorphic to the purposiveness at- 
tributed to intelligence and motiva- 
tion. The organization of asymmetry 
in such a way as to restore balance is 
isomorphic to the perception of some- 
thing wrong and the tendency to right 
it, both characteristic of intelligent 
motivation. The greater density of 
current within the brain-figure coin- 
cides with the “movement (being) 
sensed in the figure” (10, p. 25) and 
with the interpretation of “inner 
life” (10, p. 27). 

Vista responses are similar to move- 
ment responses insofar as both are 
determined by the selection of angu- 
lar stimuli. But these responses differ 
in that vista responses are facilitated 
by symmetry of orientation, and the 
balancing movement of the currents 
is in the third dimension, the dimen- 
sion of least resistance (6, pp. 275- 
280). Angularity is diminished by pro- 
jecting it as a rectangle (a road going 
off in the distance), whereas angular- 
ity is accentuated in the movement re- 
sponse and unbalanced tensions are 
resolved by moving against resistance. 
The tactfulness of the vista process of 
organization is strikingly similar to 
that traditionally ascribed to vista per- 
ceivers; and the “feeling of insuffi- 
ciency” (10, p. 201) or that of inferi- 
ority (2, p. 33) is reflected in the blunt- 
ing of angularity. But if the vista per- 
ceiver is tactful to the point of sub- 
missiveness, then the movement per- 
ceiver is expressive to the point of 
assertiveness. Some confirmation of 
these speculations is given by Hutt’s 
findings on the Bender Gestalt test: 
“poor social adaptability is often re- 
lated to greater angularity. . .. Organic 
brain damage is related to decreases 
in angularity” (3, p. 476). 
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None of the foregoing is meant to 
imply that the presence of the move- 
ment response precludes the vista re- 
sponse, or vice versa. Like the ratio 
between movement and color, the 
ratio between movement and vista 
may vary from zero to infinity. It is 
suggested that all movement and no 
vista may be taken as a sign of ex- 
treme self-assertiveness (other vari- 
ables in the record being equal). This 
sort of record is typical of psycho- 
paths, alcoholics, and juvenile delin- 
quents. At the other extreme, all vista 
and no movement may be taken as a 
sign of extreme self-effacement. Vari- 
ous combinations of the two will tem- 
per these extremes according to the re- 
sulting proportions. 


SUMMARY 


An experimental analysis of ortho- 
dox movement and vista responses 
demonstrated that these responses 
were determined by shape gradients. 
Angularity of the figure was necessary 
but not sufficient to stimulate these 
responses, individual differences be- 
ing quite noticeable. Angularity, en- 
hanced by symmetry of orientation, 
favored the vista response. Asymmetry 
of orientation and angularity of figure 
favored the movement response. It is 
not claimed that these factors exhaust 
the possible determinants of these re- 
sponses. It is felt, however, that any 
other stimulus-factors would come 
under the general category of shape 
gradients. 

These findings place orthodox 
movement and vista responses on an 
equal footing with form and color re- 
sponses in the Rorschach test. That is, 
their determinants are open to public 
inspection and subject to inquiry. 
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This should facilitate scoring, increase 
reliability and simplify training. 
Above all, on the basis of these find- 
ings, the Rorschach test is maintained 
as a test of perception insofar as these 
responses are concerned. 

The question remains: What is be- 
ing measured? A theoretical analysis 
was attempted as a check on the tra- 
ditional interpretations of these re- 
sponses. Following the principles of 
pragnanz and of isomorphism, and 
using the brain-current theory of per- 
ception to construct hypothetically the 
perceptual organization of movement 
and vista responses, the traditional 
interpretations were essentially con- 
firmed. 
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A Scoring Scheme for the TAT and other Verbal 
Projective Techniques 


REUBEN Fine, Pu.D. ; 


Scoring systems for the TAT (the 
most commonly used of the verbal 
projective techniques) are by now so 
numerous that one hesitates to offer 
still another. Nonetheless, the present 
scheme, which has been under inves- 
tigation by the writer for a number 
of years, seems to have certain ad- 
vantages, and is therefore presented 
for whatever it may be found to be 
worth. 

In this system we score feelings, 
outcomes and interpersonal relation- 
ships (see attached scoring sheet and 
manual). With certain exceptions 
(noted in the manual) only manifest 
content is scored. For the TAT each 
story is regarded as a unit, and repe- 
tition is ignored, so that we score only 
the presence or absence of any feel- 
ing or interpersonal relationship. In 
the scoring no attention is paid to 
whether the feeling is expressed by 
the hero or some other character. 

The feeling categories listed have 
been selected on an empirical basis; 
they are the ones most frequently en- 
countered in the TAT. The category 
of special States (23) is provided to al- 
low for any feelings not covered else- 
where. In this way an automatic 
check is assured that significant ex- 
pressions of feeling by the subject 
will not be omitted in the scoring. 

Interpersonal relations are categor- 
ized under the three main rubrics of 
moving towards, moving against and 
moving away from, with suitable sub- 
categories for each of these. 

On the scoring sheet under feelings 
and outcomes space is provided for 20 
units. On the TAT each unit would 
be a story. In this way the TAT can 
be used as a test, by giving totals for 
the entire 20 cards, rather than bas- 
ing so much on one or two stories. In 
the writer’s opinion, all 20 cards of 


the TAT should be given, and in 
many cases it is only then that the 
full richness of this device comes out. 
When 20 cards are given, this scoring 
system offers many useful bases of 
comparison. 

Essentially we have here a system 
which begins (but does not end) with 
manifest content rather than inter- 
pretation. It is felt that such an ap- 
proach has three main advantages: 

1) It is simple—it can be learned 

very quickly. 

2) It gives useful information im- 

mediately. 

3) It provides a systematic basis for 

further analysis of the protocol. 

Some of the older studies suggest- 
ed that an examination of the mani- 
fest content can be quite meaningful. 
Balken and Massermann (1) found 
that language usage differentiated 
hysterics from compulsives, Bellak (2) 
made his subjects angry and then 
found direct expressions of anger in 
their stories. Rapaport and his co- 
workers (9) devoted much attention to 
the verbalizations of their groups, 
with much information which how- 
ever was not systematized. 

Furthermore, analytic experience 
teaches us that the manifest content 
of a dream looked at in these terms 
(feelings, outcomes, interpersonal re- 
lationships) may already yield much 
material, although of course it does 
not excuse us at all from penetrating 
to the latent content. In The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams Freud (6) states 
in discussing the transition from the 
manifest to the latent content (p. 
434): 

“Analysis tells us that the ideational con- 

tents have undergone displacements and 

substitutions, while the affects have re- 
mained unchanged.” 

Naturally a TAT story is not to be 
treated like a dream, but all workers 
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recognize an essential similarity in the 
principles with which we approach 
these two phenomena. If affects usu- 
ally remain unchanged in dreams it 
follows a fortiori that they will usually 
remain unchanged in stories. 

Several studies with the system de- 
scribed here have already yielded use- 
ful results. To determine reliability 
Fine (4) ascertained the amount of 
agreement of five independent observ- 
ers, all graduate students in clinical 
psychology, with his scoring. The rat- 
ers were given the manual (similar to 
the one in this article) and approxi- 
mately one hour’s instructions with 
selected examples. After the prelimin- 
ary briefing, the raters were given 
three protocols of 15 stories each to 
score. Interrater agreement was com- 
puted by means of the empirical 
formula: 

__ Total No. of observations 

~~ No. of agreements X2 





It can be shown that where, as 
here, the number of agreements is 
relatively high, and the scoring sys- 
tem includes a number of categories 
which are frequently omitted (thus 
yielding a high percentage of negative 
agreement) this empirical r is closely 
comparable to the ¢ coefficient. 

Fine’s scoring was used as a stand- 
ard, and the raters’ results were com- 
pared with his. The r’s computed by 
this formula were, respectively .79, 
.76, .70, .68 and .64. If we compare 
these figures with those quoted in 
Tompkins (10) it is clear that initial 
interrater agreement here is high. 

After these initial r’s had been as- 
certained, the raters were assembled 
and given another training session 
lasting about two hours. A complicat- 
ed story was used as a retest. On this 
the interrater agreements by the em- 
pirical r, were, respectively .91, .81, 
.89, .88 and .85. 

With figures like these, after only 
minimal instruction, we may assume 
that inter-rater agreement on this scor- 
ing system will be quite high. 

In the study referred to above Fine 
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compared asthmatic children with 
their siblings. A 15-card TAT was 
used (1, 2, 3BM, 4, 8 BM, 9 GF, 11, 
13 MF, 15, 16, 17 BM, 18 BM, 18 
GF, 12 M, 14 in that order). A num- 
ber of significant differences appeared 
between the two groups. We summar- 
ize the most important here (4): 

1. Asthmatic boys have less crying 
and more sadness. Crying appeared 
especially on Card 3, sadness on 2. 
The sadness: crying ratio (a measure 
of the inhibition of crying, which is 
postulated in asthma) is higher for 
both asthmatic boys and girls, but not 
statistically significant. (In the MAPS 
test it was.) 

2. Asthmatics, especially boys, used 
the escape solution to life’s problems 
less than their siblings. This finding 
appears on Card 17 BM. 

3. Asthmatic boys have a stronger 
oral drive (Card 11). 

4. Asthmatics have more wishful 
thinking than their siblings (total and 
Card 1). 

5. The total amount of hostility dis- 
played is almost exactly the same, but 
asthmatics tend to show it in a more 
concealed manner (total, Cards 4, 
13MF, 15, 16). 

6. Asthmatics show more hostility 
to the parent-figures, especially to the 
motuer (total, Cards 3BM, 13MF, 
15). 

7. The hostility patterns of asth- 
matics are more violent (total, Cards 
13MF, 15, 3BM). 

8. Asthmatic boys are more fearful 
of hostility directed at themselves 
(total, Cards 3BM, 1) especially by 
the mother. 

9. Asthmatics repress their hostility 
slightly more, especially that directed 
against the mother (Card 13MF). 

10. Asthmatics show more of a de- 
sire to see the mother and father to- 
gether and reconciled (Card 4). 

Similar results were obtained by 
this scoring system for the MAPS test 
(4). These have been reported else- 
where (6). 
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Davison (3) analyzed the TAT rec- 
ords of 60 hospitalized, white, male, 
World War II veterans by this sys- 
tem. There were 6 groups of 10 each, 
which included anxiety reactives, con- 
version reactives, depressive reactives, 
catatonic schizophrenics, hebephrenic 
schizophrenics and paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. A number of significant dis- 
criminations were obtained. The most 
clear-cut differentiations were ob- 
tained for the depressive reactive 
group, who offered a significantly high 
number of instances of hostility in all 
its nuances (verbal, physical and 
death), conflict, frustration and doubt. 
They approached the five per cent 
significance level for expression of 
guilt. They offered a_ significantly 
high number of unfavorable out- 
comes and significantly more interper- 
sonal relationships than any other 
clinical group. Schizophrenics, on the 
whole, could be differentiated from 
psychoneurotics mostly on the basis of 
formal characteristics of the stories. 
These included such things as bizarre 
verbalizations, illogical twists, guard- 
ing and evasion and other pathologi- 
cal indices for which they scored sig- 
nificantly high. Hebephrenic and cat- 
atonic schizophrenics offered signifi- 
cantly more instances of no relation- 
ships between characters than any of 
the other clinical groups, Davison con- 
cluded that “Fine’s method of scoring 
TAT records provides a reliable tech- 
nique that uncovers some highly in- 
teresting and suggestive differences be- 
tween clinical groups.” 

Lessa and Spiegelman (8) applied 
this scoring system to TAT (specially 
revised for the culture) protocols of 
the people of Ulithi. Theirs was a 
blind analysis by the psychologist, 
which was then compared with the 
ethnographer’s conclusions. They state 
that “The close agreement between 
the psychological and ethnographic in- 
terpretations is considerably greater 
than that expected by either of the 
investigators.” 

An interesting sidelight of this study 
is that the interpersonal relationships 


had to be revised because the cate- 
gories derived from our culture were 
not frequent enough. Instead they 
used three categories: inferiority, kin- 
ship, superiority. The results were 
still satisfactory! Thus while the par- 
ticular categories may vary, the prin- 
ciple of this scoring system would ap- 
pear to remain valid. 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that in analyzing the TAT (or 
any other verbal projective technique 
or, in fact, any projective technique) 
the term “scoring system” is a mis- 
nomer. What we really have is a short 
hand extraction of meaningful data. 
Hence the scoring system, while quite 
useful never tells the whole story, nor 
can it be expected to. Rather, it is to 
be looked upon first as a means of 
highlighting important information, 
and second as a framework for more 
detailed analysis. 

If we look upon it as such a frame- 
work, we can readily see that it lends 
itself quite easily to expansion. If 
there are 6 stories with mother-child 
interactions, we can go over these 6 
stories to discover more about the sub- 
ject’s fantasies about the mother-fig- 
ure. If there are 4 stories with frus- 
tration, these can be re-examined to 
see what further patterns are revealed. 
A demonstration of this type of an- 
alysis is given by Fine in Shneidman’s 
Thematic Test Analysis (5). 

Naturally, no system dispenses with 
the urgent need for adequate norma- 
tive data with the TAT and other 
verbal projective techniques. It is 
hoped that the present approach may 
also serve as a useful frame of refer- 
ence within which norms can be fitted. 
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Manual for a Scoring Scheme for Verbal Projective Techniques 
(TAT, MAPS, Stories and the Like) * 


REUBEN FINE, PHD. 


The following major scoring cate- 
gories are used. 
I. Feelings 
II. Outcome 
III. Interpersonal Relationships 
Within each major category the fol- 
lowing breakdown is employed: 


I. FEELINGS 


“Feeling” is used in the most gen- 
eral sense, as an affectively-tinged 
state. The following are scored: 


1. Affection 
2. Anger 
3. Anxiety 
4. Compulsion 
5. Conflict 
6. Crime 
7. Depression 
8. Drink 

9. Effort 

10. Escape 

11. Excitement 

12. Frustration 

13. Guilt 

14. Hostility 

15. Inferiority 

16. Loneliness 

17. Orality 

18. Pain 

19. Pathological Indicators 

20. Pleasure 

21. Possessiveness 

22. Sexuality 

23. Special States 

24. Suicide 

25. Superiority 

26. Wishful Thinking 
Under affection there is further 

la. Physical 

Ib. Verbal 
Under hostility there is 

14a. Verbal 

14b. Physical 

14c. Death 





* Revised edition 1954, Copyright 1954 by 
Reuben Fine. 





Under pathological indicators there 
is 

19a. Tabooed Activity 

1) Homosexuality 

19b. Bizarre Verbalization 

19c. Rejection of Card 

19d. Other 

I]. OUTCOME 

This section has three categories: 

a. Favorable 

b. Unfavorable 

c. Indeterminate 


III. INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


This section lists 16 varieties of in- 
terpersonal combinations, and three 
main types of interaction. 

The interpersonal combinations 
with the abbreviations used, are: 

1. Mother-child (M-C) 

2. Child-mother (C-M) 

3. Father-child (F-C) 

4. Child-father (C-F) 

5. Mother-father (M-F) 

6. Father-mother (F-M) 
7. Sibling-sibling (Sib-Sib) 
8. Man-man (M-M) 

9. Man-woman (M-W) 
10. Woman-man (W-M) 
11. Woman-woman (W-W) 
12. Authority-subject (A-S) 
13. Subject-authority (S-A) 
14. Friend-friend (F-F) 

15. Stranger-stranger (S-S) 
16. Other 

The three main types of interaction 
are: 

1. Moving towards 
2. Moving against 
3. Moving away from 


1. Moving towards has the follow- 


ing sub-divisions: 
la. Affection 

1. Verbal 

2. Physical 
Ib. Acceptance 
Ic. Dominance 
Id. Submission 
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2. Moving against has these sub-di- 
visions: 
2a. Verbal 
2b. Physical 
2c. Death 
3. Moving away from has two sub- 
divisions: 
3a. Separation 
3b. Rejection 
A special scoring device, the num- 
ber of the story circled, is used for 
fantasy relationships, i.e., those fan- 
tasized by characters within the story. 


SCORING INSTRUCTIONS 


1. Under feelings and outcome num- 
ber the columns for the cards or other 
scoring units used in the examination. 

2. Check the presence of any feeling 
expressed in the story. 

3. Check one outcome. 

4. Under interpersonal relation- 
ships enter in the appropriate box the 
number of the story. E.g. if mother- 
child verbal hostility (“she scolded 
her son’’) occurs in Card 6 the num- 
ber “6” is entered in the appropriate 
box. For fantasy relationships (e.g. 
“he thought that when he got home 
he would kiss his mother’ — score 
cm fantasy physical affection) score 
the number with a circle, e.g. ten if 
the material in parentheses occurred 
in Card 10. 

5. A basic scoring principle is that 
only the repetition of any feeling or 
interpersonal relationship within any 
one story is disregarded. E.g. “She was 
sad, awful sad. Nothing could cheer 
her up; no matter what was done she 
remained sad.”’ Depression is checked 
once; the repetition is disregarded. 

6. Score only what is explicitly 
stated (with certain exceptions noted 
below). The rationale underlying this 
procedure is that we are scoring mani- 
fest content only, hence interpreta- 
tion of what the person “really” had 
in mind is avoided as far as possible. 
Some interpretation will occasionally 
be found necessary, but the rule is that 
it is permitted only to the extent that 
it is needed for categorization. 
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7. Spaces are provided under feel- 
ings and outcome for 20 scoring units. 
In the TAT and MAPS these would 
be cards. In free associations and 
therapeutic interviews the units must 
be rather arbitrarily selected. 

8. After all the stories are scored, 
enter the totals in the appropriate 
columns. 

This summary should be used as a 
framework for further understanding. 
It must never be used mechanically. 


EXPLANATION OF CATEGORIES AND 
FURTHER SCORING RULES 
I. Feelings 

1. Except for hostility, frustration 
and some pathological indicators only 
feelings explicitly described in the 
protocol are scored, No interpretation 
is permitted. 

2. If a feeling is described as occur- 
ring in the future or conditional (he’s 
going to feel mad or sad, or he might 
feel mad) it is scored unless the im- 
mediate context makes it explicitly 
clear that the feeling in question will 
not be expressed. 

E.g., “He’s going to be angry and 
she’s going to be sad.” Feelings of 
anger and depression are scored. But: 
“He’ll be angry, but she won’t be sad.” 
Here anger is scored, while depression 
is not. 

3. Common synonyms for the vari- 
ous feelings and some subsidiary 
rules are: 

1) Affection: like, love, or some af- 
fectionate action. Physical affection is 
scored if there is physical contact. 
E.g. “He kissed her.”” Or, “She patted 
the boy on the head.” Verbal affection 
is scored if there is no physical con- 
tact. 

2) Anger: mad, sore, angry. (It is to 
be noted that here as in other cases 
the specific meaning of a word is some- 
times determined from the context. 
E.g., mad may mean crazy, and sore 
pain. This, of course, also occurs in 
ordinary conversation, and the de- 
cision is made in the same way.) 

The phrase: “He’s mad at her’ is 
scored both for hostility and for 
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23. Special States 
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24. Suicide 








Superiority 
26. Wishful Thinking 


TOTAL FEELINGS 


25. 
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anger. “He’s mad,” however, is scored 
only for anger. 

3) Anxiety: anxious, worried, inse- 
cure, fearful, afraid. 

4) Compulsion: compelled to, 
forced to, has to, is made to. 

5) Conflict: He can’t make up his 
mind; he doesn’t know what to do. 

Note that the conflict on the part 
of the examinee is not scored; it must 
be expressed by one of the characters 
in the story. E.g., “Well, let’s see, I 
don’t know if this is a boy or a girl. 
Let’s say it is a boy.” Here conflict is 
not scored, But “This is a boy, and 
he can’t make up his mind whether to 
go out and play or stay home and do 
his lesson as his mother told him to 
do.” Here conflict is scored. 

6. Crime: Any crime committed by 
any character in the story. 

7. Depression: Sad, unhappy, de- 
pressed. 

8. Drink: Drinking of alcoholic bev- 
erages by any character in the story. 

9. Effort: tries, tries hard, works 
hard, persists, perseveres. 

Note: the effort must involve some 
activity beyond the ordinary. E.g.: 
“He works as a barber” is not scored. 
“He has to work hard as a barber’’— 
here effort is scored. 

10. Escape: runs away, escapes, 
hides. 

ll. Excitement: gets excited, 
screams, hollers, shouts. 

12. Frustration: failure, frustration 
or any situation looked upon by the 
character in the story as a serious frus- 
tration. In scoring sound judgment is 
required to decide whether the frus- 
tration is experienced as a real one by 
the character. 

E.g. “This is a woman whose boy- 
friend has deserted her. She goes into 
a morbid state and gets sick.” 

Score frustration. 

But: “This is a woman whose boy- 
friend just left. She says: to hell with 
him, I never cared for him anyhow.” 

Do not score frustration. 

13. Guilt: sorry, bad, guilty, regret- 
ful. 
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14. Hostility: Any aggressive or un- 
friendly action, intention or statement. 

a. Verbal hostility is scored when 
there is no indication of physical vio- 
lence or death. E.g. “He hated her 
guts.” 

b. Physical hostility is scored for 
any indication of aggressive contact. 
E.g. “He knocked him on the head” 
“she kicked him hard.” 

c. Death hostility is scored when 
the hostility results in death. Death is 
always scored as hostility even if the 
cause of death is not specified or even 
when it is due to natural causes. 

15. Inferiority: Weak, poor, inade- 
quate. 

16. Loneliness: lonely, lonesome. 

17. Orality: Eating, drinking, smok- 
ing or any other oral activity. 

18. Pain: hurt, tired, sick, pained, in 


pain. 
19. Pathological Indicators: 
The ones enumerated here are 


based on experience with the TAT. 
For other techniques, the list would 
have to be revised. 

19a. Tabooed Activity: Any socially 
tabooed activity, such as intercourse 
in public, murder without mitigating 
circumstances, and the like. Overt 
homosexuality is often associated with 
a schizophrenic process, but there are 
many exceptions, depending on the 
subject’s milieu. 

19b. Bizarre verbalization: Some ex- 
amples: To Card 20: “An electric 
bulb hath the darkness. Figureless 
the street activity hath little trace of 
humans. It was a busy night for the 
weather and few sounds were heard to 
indicate a pattern of common knowl- 
edge.” To Card 7: “The old man 
looks like a man who’s interested, the 
young man don’t. They’re have a 
tropical conversation—but they dare 
because life to the old man is led and 
to the young man his life is led to.” 
To Card 1: “Discharge. Bathroom. 
Carbon paper. Typewriter. Germany. 
Cigarettes.” 

19c. Rejection of Card: Such rejec- 
tion is rare in the TAT in a subject 
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of average intelligence, except for 
Cards 11 and 16. While it may be 
found in neurotic individuals, it gen- 
erally points to severe pathology in 
connection with the rejected Card. 
19d. Other: Any other activity or 
ideation which is bizarre. Not too un- 
common among schizophrenics is the 
fee] ng that the characters in the cards 
depict people they know; e.g. one 
subject saw on Card 4 the nurse who 
took care of him. 

20. Pleasure: 
happy 

21. Possessiveness: Possessive, stub- 
born, stingy, bull-headed, grasping. 

22. Sexuality: Intercourse or any of 
the common equivalents. 

23. Special States: Place a check 
here for any important feelings not 
included elsewhere. 

24. Suicide: killed himself, commit- 
ted suicide. 

25. Superiority: superior, successful, 
great, involving prestige, rich. 

26. Wishful thinking: He wants very 
much to be rich and famous; he 
dreams of some wonderful things. Or- 
dinary statements of desire are not 
scored as wishful thinking; the con- 
text must indicate that the desire is of 
some special importance to the char- 
acter, and that he is for the time being 
unable to achieve it. E.g.: ‘““The boy 
wants to go out and play” is not scored 
as wishful thinking. But: “The boy 
sits there and dreams how nice it 
would be if he could go out and play” 
is scored as wishful thinking. 


pleased, contented, 


II. Outcome 


The three sub-categories here are 
favorable, unfavorable, intermediate. 
These are to be scored from the point 
of view of the hero, and therefore 
some judgment on the part of the 
scorer is required, 


III. Interpersonal Relationships 


General Note: The actions scored 
must be those specifically described in 
the stories, not inferred. This stresses 
the direction of any interaction, and 
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allows for activity in one direction 
with omission of activity in the other. 
E.g. “The mother kissed her son” is 
scored as m-c (mother-child) physical 
affection, but there is no score for 
child-mother. 

Parents must be identified as such, 
e.g., mother, father, mom, dad, hus- 
band, wife. Mother is used synonym- 
ously with wife, father with husband, 
boy with son and brother and girl 
with daughter and sister. “Folks” and 
“parents” are checked for both father 
and mother. E.g.: “His folks bought 
him a violin.” This is scored as moth- 
er-child (m-c) acceptance and father- 
child (f-c) acceptance. 

The categories given include the 
major types of relationships customar- 
ily found. Any other relationships of 
special importance to the subject (e.g. 
aunt-nephew) should be noted sep- 
arately. 

For any two people each interac- 
tion must be categorized in one of 
three groups: moving towards, against 
and away from. 

Under 1. Moving Towards there are 
four sub-categories: affection, accept- 
ance, dominance and submission. 

la. Affection is defined as any action 
or statement expressing love, fond- 
ness, affection and the like. It is fur- 
ther sub-divided into physical and ver- 
bal affection, depending on the pres- 
ence or absence of physical contact. 

lb. Acceptance is scored for all fa- 
vorable actions short of affection; the 
difference is primarily one of degree. 
F.g.: “This is a mother telling her boy 
what a good son he is’ is scored for 
acceptance. While: “The mother is 
telling the boy how much she likes 
him” is scored for affection. 

lc. Dominance is scored for all com- 
mands and authoritative actions which 
are not of a hostile nature. E.g.: ““The 
Sergeant ordered his men to march” 
is scored dominance. But: “The Ser- 
geant decided to punish him and or- 
dered him to clean the latrines” is 
scored under hostility (moving 
against). 


Manual for a Scoring Scheme 


Id. Submission is scored for all ac- 
tions or statements indicating sub- 
servience or submission. Obedience is 
automatically scored as submission. 


Under 2. Moving Against there are 
three sub-categories: verbal, physical 
and death. These are identical with 
those defined under the feeling of 
hostility. However, in order to score 
hostility as an interpersonal relation- 
ship both persons involved must be 
mentioned. E.g.: ‘Mother whipped 
the boy” is scored as physical hostility 
by mother to boy (m-c) and is entered 
both under the feeling and the inter- 
personal relationship. But: “The boy 
hates music” is scored only under the 
feeling (verbal hostility) because there 
is no other person involved. 

Under 3. Moving Away there are 
two sub-categories: separation and re- 
jection. 

3a. Separation is scored for all in- 
terruptions of interpersonal contacts 
in which separation is mentioned ex- 
cept those which involve a clear-cut 
rejection. E.g.: “He and his friend 
were talking. It got to be 5 o'clock, so 
he left to go home.” 

3b. Rejection is scored for those in- 
stances where there is a_ rejection 
either in thought or in deed. E.g.: 
“Once he loved her, but now he can’t 
stand her” is scored first under verbal 
affection, second under rejection. In 
the example in 3a. if the story reads: 
“He and his friend were talking. 
They had a fight, and he left angrily.” 
We score acceptance (talking) verbal 
hostility (fight) and rejection (he left 
angrily). 

As with hostility, both the interper- 
sonal relationship and the feeling are 
scored if the two persons involved are 
specified; if one is not, only the feel- 
ing is scored. E.g.: “He becomes fright- 
ened and runs away.” Score only the 
feeling (escape). But: “When he saw 
the cops he got scared and ran away” 
is scored under both. 


Received October 9, 1954. 
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Relationships Between The Rorschach Test 
And The Thematic Apperception Test’ 


Leo SHATIN, Ph.D. 
Albany Veterans Hospital and Albany Medical College 


INTRODUCTION 


The Rorschach Test and the The- 
matic Apperception Test are among 
the most widely used of projective 
techniques. Two current trends of re- 
search with these methods are dis- 
cernible: (a) Direct application of the 
tests as valid external criteria for the 
study of experimental and psychiatric 
groups; (b) Inquiry into the tests 
themselves — scoring, interpretation, 
and place in the stream of personality 
theory. The present investigation is 
subsumed under the second trend. 

Harrison (4), discussing the joint 
application of Rorschach and The- 
matic Apperception Test for the study 
of personality, voiced the generally 
accepted clinical viewpoint that these 
tests complement each other although 
they do have some overlap. Published 
research inquiries have not often con- 
sidered the interrelationships between 
Rorschach and TAT. Hartman (5) 
and White (22) have suggested that 
fruitful hypotheses for the interpre- 
tation of scoring variables might en- 
sue from an evaluation of such cross- 
test relationships. 

Statement of Problem: This paper 
reports a systematic investigation of 
interrelationships between selected 
Rorschach and Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test variables. Are there quan- 
tifiable, statistically significant rela- 
tionships between the responses to 
these two projective methods? Do for- 
mal and structural features of the one 
test show associations with contentual 
features of the other? Specifically, the 
procedure relates each of several Ror- 


* Condensed from a portion of a dissertation 
submitted to Harvard University in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree. Appreciation is expressed to 
Drs. S. G. Estes, H. A. Murray, and D. A. 
Ramsdell. 


schach scoring variables to each of a 
variety of TAT scoring variables. 

Henry (6) compared the informa- 
tion derived from adapted thematic 
apperception records of American In- 
dian children with that from Ror- 
schach and other methods of study 
applied to the same subjects. Agree- 
ment was high. He concluded that 
each test yields a variety of data which 
are also revealed in the other test. A 
main source of difficulty in Henry’s 
work and recognized by him (6, p. 
43), was the highly inferential nature 
of his protocol analysis. 

The present investigation employed 
Rorschach and TAT variables which 
were more explicitly defined and 
therefore more free from interpreta- 
tive judgments. They were amenable 
to statistical tests of significance. Since 
the TAT was the standard version 
(Murray, 13) and the Rorschach scor- 
ing categories included those from a 
well defined and widely used system 
(Beck, 1), the results are applicable 
to usual modes of Rorschach scoring. 

The findings which ensued from the 
associational procedure, i.e., the mani- 
fold relationships between the Ror- 
schach test and the TAT, provided 
data for an investigation of the inter- 
pretative significance of Rorschach 
scoring categories and an examination 
of the partial validity of leading hypo- 
theses for the interpretation of these 
categories. This was effected through 
a detailed aspective scrutiny of the 
full TAT pattern which was signifi- 
cantly associated with each Rorschach 
category under consideration. Those 
leading hypotheses which have been 
advanced by Beck (1), Klopfer (11), 
and Rorschach (16) to interpret the 
Rorschach categories were evaluated 
from this standpoint. It is important 
to note that this method could not 
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investigate the unqualified validity of 
the pertinent hypotheses. It was only 
a method for partial validation of the 
hypotheses, since it compared one test 
with another test rather than with a 
known quality of the person who took 
the test. 

The TAT here is assumed to be 
more open to immediate psycholog- 
ical analysis than is the Rorschach 
test. It has more direct interpretative 
significance than the latter. The scor- 
ing categories of the Rorschach test 
are not related in so patent a fashion 
to characteristics of personality, and 
hence to immediate interpretation re- 
garding these. For example, the inter- 
pretation of Rorschach M is at a 
higher level of abstraction than is the 
interpretation of marked action and 
movement in the TAT. Again, it is 
not apparent that M in the Rorschach 
should be more mature than FM, the 
usual interpretation; in contradistinc- 
tion to this, thematic apperception 
stories of physical aggression or mur- 
der are manifestly less controlled and 
more impulsive phantasy than stories 
of aggression which are contained at 
the verbal or emotional level. 


PROCEDURE 

The data were gathered in a gen- 
eral hospital of the Veterans Admin- 
istration.? Experimental subjects con- 
stituted a sequential series of 90 hos- 
pital patients referred for psycho- 
diagnostic testing. Excluded from the 
series were those who rejected more 
than five Rorschach or four TAT 
cards, or for whom the diagnostic 
problem was one of intellectual defi- 
cit. The main relevant diagnoses re- 
vealed 28 patients with psychosomatic 
conditions, 11 with organic disease, 45 
with various psychiatric diagnoses ex- 
clusive of psychosis, and 6 psychotic 
reactions or psychoses in remission. 
Median age was 29.5 (Q = 5.4), med- 
ian educational grade level 10.8 (Q = 
2.0), and median Wechsler IQ avail- 
able for 68 of the subjects was 106 
(Q = 10) while median Otis S-A IQ 


® West Roxbury Veterans Hospital. 


for 13 of the group was 103 (Q = 3.5). 
The group included some white-collar 
workers, but skilled or semi-skilled 
laborers were more prevalent. 

Standard Rorschach plates were ad- 
ministered according to Beck (1). 
The TAT standard series for men 
(Murray, 13) was employed with ap- 
propriate instructions. The testing se- 
quence was introduced by a brief pre- 
liminary interview, immediately fol- 
lowed by the Rorschach test. TAT 
was then given in one or two sessions. 

A. Rorschach Scoring: Beck’s sys- 
tem was used, with certain exceptions 
as indicated below. Several Klopfer 
categories were included. Form qual- 
ity was scored according to Beck (1), 
then Hertz (7) and Rickers (15). Mul- 
tiple determinants were so scored; 
“additional” responses were excluded 
from final analyses. Originality was 
judged on the basis of the Hertz and 
Rickers lists and the writer’s experi- 
ence. Each protocol was scored for ap- 
perceptive type, determinants, and 
usual content categories. A clinical 
service report was written and _ all 
identifying data then removed from 
the protocol. A code number was sub- 
stituted and the protocol filed for 
future use. After the full series had 
been collected all scores were reviewed 
and inconsistencies corrected. Final 
tallies for the variables in each pro- 
tocol were then coded and transferred 
to IBM cards. In the listing presented 
below the score for each variable rep- 
resents the total number of occur- 
rences in the protocol unless other- 
wise specified. 

RORSCHACH SCORING VARIABLES 
Location Categories 

1. W%, 

2. Dd%, 

3. S4-s — Number of responses incorpor- 

ating white space. 

Determinants and Ratios 

1. F4% 

5. F%, — FM and m are treated as F for 

this ratio. 

6. M 

7. FM 

8. m 

9. FC — Total number, without weighting. 

10. Sum C, weighted 

11. Uncontrolled color 
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DEFINITION SCORE 
No color responses in protocol............ 0 
FC present, but no CF or C................ 1 
Number of FC—CF-LC ........................ 2 
FC present, but fewer in number 

EY eS eeprom 3 


CF and/or C present, but no FC........ 4 
2c | 

mec | 

14. V — Excludes k. 

ak | 

16. Y — Excluding C’,c,k. 

17, C’4c4+V+4k+Y — Total shading and 
achromatic emphasis. 

18. M—Sum C — Relationship of M to 
Sum C, expressed as arithmetic sum. 

19. M+Sum C — Expresses dilation with- 
out specifying direction. 

20. FM+m:M — High score expresses em- 
phasis on movement other than human; 
low score expresses greater relative em- 
phasis on human movement. 

21. FM+m:C’ +c — Expressed in manner 
similar to variable 20. 

22. W/M — Where M is 0, M=1 is 
arbitrarily substituted. 

Content 

28. AY, 

24. H — Excludes (H) 

25. (H) 

26. At — Includes charts, x-rays. 

28. Oral — Number of responses pertaining 
to oral activity or emphasizing oral 
region. 

29. Wheeler signs — Signs of male homo- 
sexuality as selected by Wheeler (21). 
All twenty are retained here; protocol’s 
score is total number of signs present. 

30. Wheeler's (21) signs 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11 — 
Confusion in sexual identity is the ra- 
tionale for these signs. 

31. P — Beck’s list (1). 

$2. O — Originality. 

33. Number of questions the subject asks 
during the test. 

34. Symmetry remarks. 

35. Cn, des, rem — Number of comments, 
descriptive remarks, or enumerations 
regarding color; generally not scored as 
color. 

Miscellaneous 

36. R — Response total. 

37. Rejects — Number. 

38. RT — Reaction time mean. 

39. RT-Dev — Mean deviation of RT. 


B. Thematic Apperception Test: 
Protocols were identifiable only by 
special code numbers. They were 
scored for forty variables which have 
been reported in this journal (Shatin 
20). The variables were chosen to pro- 
vide an inclusive cross-section of scor- 
ing categories that were clearly de- 
fined and quantifiable. They were 
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drawn from a variety of sources in- 
cluding Murray (12), Tomkins, and 
especially Hartman (5). Final tallies 
ultimately were transferred to IBM 
cards. 

Each variable measures a gradient, 
low to high, in the direction as stated; 
e.g., a high score for Mean reaction 
time designates longer reaction time, 
and a high score for variable 18 in- 
dicates more than usual Unpleasant 
feeling-tone. Frequency counts were 
employed for variables 5-9, 16, 17, 
and 39. Variables 10-15 and 19-38 
were scored by means of a 3-step rat- 
ing scale: each of the twenty card re- 
sponses was rated 0,1,2, for the par- 
ticular variable, the rating depending 
upon specific criteria for frequency 
and intensity. A subject’s final score 
for that variable consisted of the sum 
of twenty ratings. Variable 3 (Mean 
level of interpretation), a measure of 
interpretative richness, was scored 
through a 7-step scale with rejection 
or enumeration at the lower pole and 
fully developed, richly interpretative 
stories at the upper. Each card re- 
sponse was rated, the final score for 
the protocol consisting of the mean 
of these twenty ratings. Variable 4 
(Length of time perspective) was 
scored on a 5-step scale with the 
twenty individual ratings summated 
into a total score. 


TAT SCORING VARIABLES 
Formal Quanities 


1. Mean reaction time to initial responses. 

2. Mean deviation of initial response time. 

3. Mean level of interpretation. 

4. Length of time perspective. 

5. Fantastic stories. 

6. Very popular stories, 

7. Omission of picture characters and 
important details. 

8. Number of pictures rejected. 

9. Word count. 

10. Strength of interpersonal relationships. 

11. Emphasis on action and movement. 

12. Emphasis on own problems and 
difficulties. 

13. Picture criticisms. 

14. Use of remoteness indicators. 

15. Perceptual distortions, 

16. Sexual misidentification. 

17. Sexual misidentification and hesitance 

in identifying sex. 
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Content and Feeling 

8. Unpleasant feeling-tone. 

19. Intensity of feeling-tone (regardless of 
direction). 

20. Degree of inner conflict. 

21. Strength of attack on conflict issues. 

22. Realistic achievement. 

23. Unreal or fantasied achievement. 

24. Parental figures benign and nurturant. 

25. Parental figures unsympathetic. 

26. Father figure unsympathetic. 

27. Mother figure unsympathetic. 

28. Intensity of attitude shown by father 
figures toward filial figures (whether 
nurturant or unsympathetic is disre- 
garded). 

29. Intensity of attitude shown by mother 
figures toward filial figures (whether 
nurturant or unsympathetic is disre- 
garded). 

30. Verbal and emotional aggression. 

31. Physical aggression. 

32. Powerful inanimate forces having 
destructive connotations. 


— 


~ 


Emphasis on Special Topics 

33. Sex activity. 

34. Food and eating. 

35. Alcoholism and drinking alcoholic 

liquors. 
36. Sickness and physical malformations. 
37. Comments on light or dark features of 
the pictures. 

58. Comments on neatness or orderliness. 
39. Frequency of Murder in total protocol. 
10. Frequency of Suicide in total protocol. 
Chi-Square tests of independence 
were made between all Rorschach and 
TAT scoring variables. Every Ror- 
schach variable was tested for inde- 
pendence from each of the 40 TAT 
variables. Rejection of the hypothesis 
of independence at the 1°% and 5% 
levels is recorded in Table I. Yates’ 
correction (Guilford, 3, p. 278) was 
applied to all fourfold contigency 
tables. The Rorschach and TAT 
points of dichotomization were estab- 
lished at the median point of each 
variable before the data were an- 
alyzed. In the case of those few Ror- 
schach variables which were trichot- 
omized, cutting points were placed as 
closely as possible near the points of 
tripartition. No TAT variables were 
trichotomized, for this would have re- 
sulted in 3x3 tables with inadequate 
cell entries. Chi-Square tests were 
utilized since they demanded fewest 
assumptions concerning the data. The 
true form of the distribution of many 
variables contained here was un- 


known, either in normal or hospital- 
ized populations. The data tended to 
be gross; differences between scores at 
different portions of the scale were 
not equitable jn meaning. It there- 
fore seemed most appropriate to use 
a method such as Chi-Square. IBM 
punch cards and sorting equipment 
were employed to count observed cell 
frequencies. 


RESULTS 


Table I reports all significant cor- 
respondences between Rorschach and 
TAT (.05 and .01 level of confidence). 
Of 1560 null hypotheses which were 
tested, 73 were rejected at the .01 
level and 264 at the .05 level. Certain 
specifications of the variables should 
be kept in mind when reading the 
table. A high score for FM+-m:M in- 
dicates greater relative emphasis upon 
movement other than human; for 
FM-+m:C’+c it indicates greater rel- 
ative emphasis upon FM-+m. High 
reaction time scores denote longer re- 
action times and higher scores for 
TAT level of interpretation signify 
richer story interpretation. The vari- 
ables within the table are read in the 
conventional manner and inverse as- 
sociations are so indicated. Where 
neither “+-”’ nor “—” sign is present, 
the association is statistically signifi- 
cant but direction of association can- 
not be inferred from inspection of 
Chi-Square cell entries, in 3x2 tables. 

The two scoring extremes for cer- 
tain variables, the lower limit as con- 
trasted with the upper limit, do not 
necessarily represent antonyms. For 
example, the gradient for Parental fig- 
ures as benign and nurturant ranges 
from the frequent TAT representa- 
tion of benign parental acts to ab- 
sence of such portrayals. The lower 
pole does not represent the antonym 
for benign and nurturant, that is, 
harmful and unsympathetic parents. 
There is a discrete variable for Par- 
ental figures as unsympathetic, re- 
jecting, and harmful, with a scoring 
continuum which represents maximal 
portrayal of unsympathetic parental 
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figures at the one pole to the absence 
or minimization of such portrayals at 
the other. 

The significance of Table I may be 
studied from several aspects: (1) Con- 
siderations regarding association be- 
tween two individual variables, (2) 
the pattern of variables in the second 
test which is related to a single vari- 
able of the first test, (3) those vari- 
ables in one test which are similar to 
each other insofar as they are asso- 
ciated with the same general pattern 
of variables in the other test, (4) those 
variables in one test which are dis- 
similar to each other with regard to 
the pattern of cross-test variables to 
which they relate, and (5) the inner 
consistency of the variables within the 
associated pattern. 


DIsCUSSION AND EVALUATION 


Interrelationships: The statistically 
significant relationships between the 
Rorschach Test and the Thematic 
Apperception Test are presented in 
Table I. The two tests did manifest a 
significant degree of overlap, well be- 
yond chance expectation, Only seven 
among the Rorschach variables de- 
manded retention of the null hypo- 
thesis. The Rorschach and TAT vari- 
ables included formal and contentual 
types within each test, so classified in 
accordance with current usage. Table 
I reveals substantial interplay among 
these groupings. The cross-test rela- 
tionships are not bound by lines of 
nomenclature, For example, Ror- 
schach structural determinant M_ is 
associated with TAT content of Un- 
real or fantasied achievement and 
Physical aggression. Uncontrolled col- 
or is related to content as Verbal and 
emotional aggression. Structural or 
formal variables of the one test can 
and do relate to contentual categories 
of the other. 

These findings (Table 1) demon- 
strate that the significance of Ror- 
schach test responses is not isolated 
or specific to the Rorschach stimuli 
alone. It does pertain to responses 
which appear in reaction to stimulus 
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situations beyond the Rorschach blots: 
i.e., responses to TAT stimuli. The 
converse holds true for the responses 
to the TAT stimuli. They are not 
simply data which are unique to the 
TAT method; they do have relevance 
to personal processes which are man- 
ifested beyond that circumscribed 
region of functioning. Henry’s con- 
clusions (6) receive quantitative con- 
firmation in these results. Greater 
clinical emphasis may be placed upon 
the corroborative significance of the 
two tests. This method of study, 
which analyzed test responses into 
variables scored more or less inde- 
pendently of the total test configura- 
tion, was an appropriate mode of in- 
vestigation. Significant associations to 
this extent could not have occurred 
had the variables been without inner 
consistency. These results accord with 
Piotrowski’s concept (14) that every 
Rorschach symbol has a_ constant 
meaning as well as a_ conditional 
meaning. It is not argued that an- 
alytic methods are superior to holistic 
configurational ones; in attaining pre- 
cision of definition and quantifiabil- 
ity, the special skill of the clinical in- 
terpreter is often sacrificed. 

Interpretations: This section exam- 
ines the partial validity of selected 
authoritative hypotheses by Beck (1), 
Klopfer (11), and Rorschach (16) con- 
cerning the interpretation of the Ror- 
schach categories. It also discusses new 
evidence adduced to their interpreta- 
tion. W%, D%, and O are not con- 
sidered in this connection, for their 
significance is apparent to logical 
analysis. 

S+s: The pattern of associated 
TAT variables is in accord with Ror- 
schach’s conception of white space as 
oppositional tendency that may be ex- 
pressed in several directions. These 
are, broadly, the outward direction as 
Verbal and emotional aggression, and 
inward (opposition to the “inner life” 
and against the “own consciousness’) 
as Degree of inner conflict and Fre- 
quency of suicide. The pattern bears 
out Beck’s emphasis upon the affec- 
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tive nature of the variables, and is 
harmonious with his viewpoint that 
passive, resigned individuals do not 
give white space responses. Themes of 
suicide and aggression, stories of emo- 
tional parent-child relationships, the 
expression of unpleasant feeling-tone, 
all betoken embeddedness in an af- 
fective matrix. This is somewhat at 
variance with Klopfer’s de-emphasis 
of its affective nature. 

The tendency ta give white space 
responses is integrally related to that 
apperceptive approach which empha- 
sizes small and unusual details. A side 
analysis showed clearly the direct re- 
lationship between S+s and Dd%. 
This is consistent with Klopfer’s hy- 
pothesis that white space responses ex- 
press the tendency to employ an un- 
usual approach. 

Prominent in the associated pattern 
are Sexual misidentifications. An in- 
ference which might reasonably be 
made is that sexual! misidentifications 
in the TAT reflects an oppositional 
mode of perception. Hence, TAT Sex- 
ual misidentifications may be pertin- 
ent to the perceptual process of the 
individual and not necessarily to con- 
fusion in own sexual role, the latter 
being the usual (perhaps erroneous) 
clinical interpretation. 

A high score for S+-s is associated 
with fantasies of intense relationships 
with the early significant adults, In 
these, the male authority figures ex- 
press emotions or engage in behavior 
which is directed against the interests 
of the filial figures: they are in opposi- 
tion to the latter, acting in an atmos- 
phere which is emotionally charged. 

F+%: An unexpected aspect is em- 
phasized: the subject’s apperception 
of the early significant adults in his 
life, with special reference to their 
punitive qualities. There is also an 
increase of fantasies which involve af- 
fective relationships between parental 
surrogate and filial figure. As the 
F+-% increases to 100, there is freer 
expression of fantasy involving un- 
sympathetic parental figures; and emo- 
tional interaction with male authority 


figures finds readier projection. It is 
noteworthy that the null hypothesis 
between F+% and Perceptual distor- 
tions continues tenable. This is un- 
expected, since high F+-% is taken to 
mean accuracy ‘of the perceptual vis- 
ualization and absence of distortions. 

F%: A high ratio of form resporses 
suggests impoverished fantasy (short, 
popular stories). This reinforces Ror- 
schach’s view that excessive form re- 
sponsiveness accompanies lesser ability 
to experience fully. Similarly, it un- 
derscores the views of Klopfer and 
Beck: where F% is high, affective or 
spontaneous reactions do not appear. 
Rather, do they tend to be matter- 
of-fact and unimaginative: Klopfer’s 
“constrictive control.” 

The inverse relationship of F% 
with Powerful inanimate forces hav- 
ing destructive connotations and with 
Unpleasant feeling-tone suggests the 
possibility that subjects with high F% 
experience severe threat: from within 
by unhappiness and from without by 
their apperception of a dangerous 
world which holds destructive poten- 
tiality. This dual threat is handled 
through avoidant and/or repressive 
mechanisms. They avoid or repress all 
cues, inner and outer, which might 
arouse these feelings of threat. 

M: The associated pattern of TAT 
variables reinforces Rorschach’s view 
that kinaesthesia is related to freedom 
and wealth of associations, associa- 
tions which are individual and orig- 
inal rather than stereotyped. A high 
M score corresponds to rich, fanciful, 
interpersonal relationships. M_ in- 
volves a release factor, the lowering 
of barriers to reveal that which is 
within the self. This is consistent with 
Rorschach’s view that M is incom- 
patible with conscious, formal control 
of responses. Correlative to the release 
of fantasy, is the greater Intensity of 
feeling-tone. Both the intensity of 
feeling-tone and the capacity to give 
open expression to unpleasant feel- 
ings are significantly related to the 
matrix of the M responses. 

Klopfer discusses the “inner con- 
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trol” quality of M, as “the opportun- 
ity to digest an emotional impact.” 
The direct association between high 
M and slower TAT reaction time is 
consistent with this; the subjects tend 
to interpose something between them- 
selves and immediate reaction to the 
blot, a period of time during which 
they are doing something which in- 
volves the blot and their response to 
it. Subjects with more M also show 
some capacity to express their tension 
systems in a planful goal-directive 
fashion where the facets of the prob- 
lems are viewed in greater perspective 
(Length of time perspective, Strength 
of attack on conflict issues, slower 
Mean reaction time). The greater 
variation in reaction time (Mean 
deviation) suggests stimulus respon- 
siveness and/or greater flexibility. The 
subject does not rigidly follow one 
reaction time pattern, slow or fast. A 
novel finding is the correspondence 
between M and the projective fantasy 
conception of the early significant 
adults: Parental figures benign and 
nurturant. Individuals who receive a 
high score for M have the capacity to 
apperceive the parental figures as 
sympathetic persons. M is also con- 
fluent with fantasies of interpersonal 
contact, indicating a tendency to ex- 
plore into and attend to relation- 
ships and attitudes between people: 
Strength of interpersonal  relation- 
ships, and Parental figures benign and 
nurturant. 

FM: FM is similar to M in its rela- 
tionship to vigor of associative activi- 
ties, with fanciful interpretative con- 
tent containing action and interper- 
sonal relations; but it does not match 
M in productivity or richness of fan- 
tasy. FM, as M, accompanies a ten- 
dency to explore personal relation- 
ships and attitudes, possibly a desire 
to relate to others: Strength of inter- 
personal relationships, Parental fig- 
ures benign and nurturant, Intensity 
of attitude shown by mother figures. 
Physical aggression points to an im- 
mature quality in the personal rela- 
tionships and this immature quality 
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is reinforced by Unreal or fantasied 
achievement. The relationship of FM 
with associative vigor and exploration 
of personal relationships is consistent 
with Piotrowski’s view (14) that the 
presence of FM points toward poten- 
tial maturity. FM is also linked to 
fantasies involving the early signifi- 
cant adults and more particularly the 
maternal figure. 

FC: The pattern is one of indeci- 
sion, of exploring the ramifications of 
the situation. It shows a desire to 
adapt but also reflects considerable 
control. The relationship of FC with 
portrayal of parental figures as benign 
and nurturant suggests desire for 
emotional rapport, with specific refer- 
ence in this instance to the adult auth- 
ority figures of earlier years. 

Sum C: This has some invariant 
meaning independent of the M:C 
ratio and of form dominance within 
the color responses. The associated 
TAT pattern shows certain similari- 
ties to that of M: freedom and wealth 
of associations, with originality and 
individuality; stories full of action 
and interpersonal relationships. The 
release factor described for M, ability 
to lower the barriers and reveal the 
self, is also apparent for high Sum C, 
The material which is released, how- 
ever, appears to have a more egocen- 
tric coloring. It is more concerned 
with the self and the self’s needs, 
especially Emphasis on own prob- 
lems, Verbal and emotional aggres- 
sion and competitive achievement, 
fantasied as well as realistic. Indivi- 
duals with high Sum C are more 
prone to bring their personal prob- 
lems into the TAT situation (Empha- 
sis on own problems). The spontan- 
eous expression of their own difficul- 
ties seems closer to the surface and 
more readily released. High Sum C 
(as M) is accompanied by fantasies re- 
lating to helpful parental figures, and 
to the exploration of interpersonal 
feelings and attitudes. The presence 
of Verbal and emotional aggression 
lends an affective trend to this de- 
sire and/or capacity for interpersonal 
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relations and is consistent with Ror- 
schach’s comments about Sum C. 

Uncontrolled Color: A high score is 
directly related to Verbal and emo- 
tional aggression, and represents a 
trend toward affective expressiveness. 
Minimization of color, and excessive 
form emphasis in the color responses, 
reflect inhibitory control of the affect 
such that emotional responsiveness is 
strangulated. 

C’: Association is with quantity of 
fantasy output, although not neces- 
sarily with richness. It shows compli- 
ance with instructions but not affec- 
tive involvement in the task. This is 
consistent with Klopfer’s view that C’ 
accompanies a basic responsiveness to 
external stimuli (here, the picture-test 
situation), but often with a tendency 
to withdraw into the safer realm of 
the less affective responses. 


k: Most frequently, k occurs as spe- 
cific content: anatomical x-rays, usu- 
ally of bony structure. Analysis of our 
data revealed that k was almost syn- 
onymous with x-rays of bony struc- 
ture. Its association with Degree of 
inner conflict reflects a state of inner 
tension or perplexity. 

Y: Relationship to Predominant 
feeling-tone unpleasant supports the 
hypotheses of Beck and Klopfer. Self- 
expression is another component of 
Y, for the stories reflect fantasy be- 
yond banal stereotyped descriptions 
(inverse association with Very Popular 
stories). This expressiveness through 
fantasy, although not marked, does 
suggest that the state from which Y 
stems is not completely anergic (Beck) 
nor constricted. 

C’+c+V+k+Y: The associated 
TAT pattern is more than an addi- 
tive sum of the component part pat- 
terns. It reveals critical inclination, 
with unpleasant feeling-tone and in- 
ner tension. This agrees with all three 
authorities concerning the unhappy 
tone implicit in shading. Note that 
the capacity to give shading deter- 
minants is inversely related to that 
constrictive inhibition which often 
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accompanies severe clinical depres- 
sion. 

M-+Sum C: This points to vigorous 
associative activity that is interpreta 
tive, rich, and original, and abounds 
in action and interpersonal relation- 
ships. There is capacity to lower the 
defenses and to give personally reveal- 
ing responses. There is also at least 
minimal capacity to give expression to 
tension systems in a plan-ful, goal- 
directive fashion. Dilatation is cor- 
relative to projective fantasy of the 
kind and nurturant side of parental 
figures, as well as the expression 
through fantasy of the desire or 
capacity to relate to other people. 
M-+Sum C does not show that same 
strong egocentric coloring as high 
Sum C: Emphasis on own problems 
and own difficulties and Verbal and 
emotional aggression are absent from 
this pattern, Slower, more flexible re- 
action times are introduced. These 
findings are in full accord with Klo- 
pfer and Beck concerning the traits 
which accompany dilation and (con- 
versely) constriction. 

FM+m:M: As FM+m increases in 
proportion to M, increasing immatur- 
ity is reflected, in uninhibited release 
of tension which is not mitigated by 
critical self-control: Physical aggres- 
sion. Klopfer’s viewpoint regarding 
the ratio is corroborated. 

W/M: In no record was M marked- 
ly predominant over W. Subjects with 
greater relative emphasis on M give 
stories which are more interpretative, 
and show more intense feeling-tone. 

A°.: High A% is correlative to self- 
restrictive and inhibitory trends, as 
evidenced by more picture rejections, 
inhibition of emotionally aggressive 
reactions, and denial of or refusal to 
acknowledge unpleasant feeling-tone 
and inner conflict. However, it does 
not suggest that severe constriction 
which is associated with low M+-Sum 
C. The inverse association with Verbal 
and emotional aggression points to 
special inhibition of hostile affect. 
A% apparently refers to matter-of- 
factness, the need to stay at a realistic 
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leve] rather than to engage in wish- 
fulfilling fantasy. 

H: Human content is related to po- 
tentially rich fantasy life with vigor- 
ous associative energy and self-expres- 
sion, to interpretative stories full of 
action where strong feeling-tone is 
readily conveyed and wishfulfilling 
fantasy expressed, and where conflict 
issues and their resolutions are por- 
trayed. Some critical self-control is 
present (Picture criticism) but even 
this contains an approach to the en- 
vironment, critically cautious though 
it is. H reflects the capacity to give 
goal-directive release to inner ten- 
sions, but also a potentiality for wish- 
fulfilling fantasy (Unreal or fantasied 
achievement). These findings agree 
with Beck’s view that H is absent in 
the records of the highly stereotyped 
individuals. They also agree with 
Kadinsky (10), that H indicates poten- 
tiality for rich fantasy creations. They 
concur with his view that H has cer- 
tain similarities to M, but that the 
latter more strongly indicates ener- 
getic associative activity and “inner 
life” release than does H. Overlap in 
the patterns for H and for Sum C is 
present. This is not surprising, since 
M and Sum C hold a number of re- 
lationships in common. These results 
do not coincide with Kadinsky’s em- 
phasis on the similarity between H 
and M in contrast to the dissimilarity 
between H and color. 

(H): The associated TAT pattern is 
very similar to that of M. The stories 
are interpretative and actionale, full 
of human interactions and expressive 
of strong feeling-tone. They point to 
a rich, energetic associative flow and 
the capacity to project personally rel- 
evant content. The pattern tends to 
corroborate Hertzman and Pearce (8), 
that a high score for human content 
accompanies readier divulgence of 
personal attitudes and feelings, par- 
ticularly attitudes and feelings which 
surround the parental figures. (See es- 
pecially Intensity of Attitudes shown 
by mother figures, Strength of Inter- 
personal relations, and Intensity of 
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feeling-tone.) It may also denote the 
desire or capacity for affective contact 
with others. There is greater capacity 
to express tension systems in a goal- 
directive fashion, where the problems 
are examined and viewed in broader 
perspective (Length of time perspec- 
tive, Strength of attack on conflict is- 
sues, slower Mean reaction time). The 
relationship with mean deviation of 
the initial response times suggests 
some flexibility: the subject does not 
follow a rigidly fixed reaction time 
pattern. Or, it may reveal greater 
stimulus responsivity. 

(A)+(H): This variable shows con- 
siderable similarity to (H) and to M, 
although the stories are fantastic and 
more freely revealing of unpleasant 
feeling-tone. They do not include as 
much action, nor do they suggest so 
much goal-directive release of tension. 
The results confirm Klopfer’s view 
that (A), unlike A%, is not a sign of 
stereotypy. 

At: The pattern reveals a relatively 
high degree of interpretative fantasy 
with vigorous output of associations, 
rich in feeling-tone, human interac- 
tions, and personal strivings. Hence, 
the capacity to give anatomical con- 
tent implies freedom from stereotypy 
and from inhibition of fantasy pro- 
duction. Emotional] relationships and 
interpersonal contacts appear in the 
fantasies, suggesting that the subject 
dwells upon social attitudes and is 
desirious of social relationships. 

Oral: This reveals capacity for orig- 
inal interpretive fantasy with a variety 
of content and high verbal ouput. 
The correspondence with Jntensity of 
attitudes shown by mother figures 
lends weight to the interpretation 
that oral responses signify a strong 
cathexis upon the mother figure. 

Wheeler signs: This constitutes a 
broad composite Rorschach category 
which taps multiple facets of the 
TAT. The inverse relationship with 
Sexual misidentifications and sex in- 
decisions is particularly interesting in 
view of the rationale for some of the 
Wheeler indices, that is, the rationale 
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pertaining to confusion of male-female 
anatomy, underlying sexual confusion, 
and feminine identifications. The 
direct association with Sex activity 
suggests that defensive mechanisms 
are operative in this connection. 

Wheeler signs 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11: This 
Rorschach variable is related to TAT 
action and inversely associated with 
comments regarding light or dark 
features of the TAT picture. Conspic- 
uously absent in these results is an 
association with sexual indecision and 
misidentification on the TAT. They 
lend no confirmation to the rationale 
that these Rorschach signs reflect con- 
fusion in the sexual role. 

P: “High” P means seven or more 
populars, “medium” means five or six, 
“low” means four P or less. High P 
accompanies rich fantasy with vigor- 
ous associative energy of a personally 
relevant nature. It shows capacity to 
express personal relationships and 
feeling-tone, and to discuss the soci- 
ally tabooed. High P is not synon- 
ymous with stereotypy or sterility. Its 
TAT pattern expresses turmoil but it 
is accompanied by a need for resolu- 
tion. This need for resolution may 
manifest itself over a wide range from 
adjustive action to unrealistic wishful 
fantasy. Beck’s conclusion that six to 
nine populars are healthier than low 
P finds support in these results. 

Number of Questions: This is ac- 
companied by a hesitant, critically 
evaluative approach but with ade- 
quate compliance with the task. The 
subject does show considerable verbal 
output and gives more than skeletal 
content. He often discusses himself 
and puts forth his own worries. Ten- 
sion pushes for some form of overt 
verbal expression. 

Symmetry remarks: This is allied to 
inner perplexity and doubt (Degree 
of inner conflict). A careful, realistic 
attitude is suggested by its inverse as- 
sociation with Perceptual distortions. 
Symmetry remarks may constitute an 
index of the capacity or desire to ex- 
plore interpersonal relationships, since 
they are confluent with stories con- 


taining frequent and relatively in- 
tense social interactions. 

Cn, des, rem: The evidence sug: 
gests a critical approach (Picture 
criticisms), but this is superceded by 
stories having few realistic controls. 
Dilatative trends may be present, in 
the form of few rejections and more 
fanciful stories, 

R: High Rorschach response total 
relates to free flow of fantasy that 
covers a wide content variety. The 
projective content is less restrained 
and affect is introduced. Low R in- 
dicates inhibitory trends, with con- 
tent that is narrow and restrained by 
social taboos; feeling-tone is relatively 
neutral and of low intensity. Parental 
figures are not portrayed in their 
capacity for good or evil. These re- 
sults confirm Rorschach’s and Beck’s 
view that self-guarding decreases the 
number of responses. They are also 
congruent with Klopfer’s opinion that 
the short record indicates blocking. 
Although R is a quantative Ror- 
schach indicator, it denotes richness 
beyond sheer quantitative output of 
projective response. But note that low 
R is not synonymous with constric- 
tion; it does not imply completely 
barren and sterile stories. 

Rejects: Even a single reject in- 
dicates paucity of associations both in 
quality and quantity. The paucity is 
more marked than in the case of 
low R, 

This reinforces Rapaport’s view that 
card rejection betokens inhibition, 
and also Klopfer’s view that Rejects 
betoken blocking and resistance. The 
patient who rejects Rorschach cards 
is unwilling to or unable to comply 
with the situation which calls for free 
release of personally relevant fantasy. 
He deals only with the real and fact- 
ual, is constricted, and is on constant 
guard against a threatening world. 
He is careful not to touch upon 
themes of violence and tells only 
mildly neutral stories. He is especially 
loathe to discuss parental relation- 
ships. This individual restricts his ego 
functioning in order to gain a modi- 
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cum of safety within a dangerous en- 
vironment. 

General Considerations: The selec- 
ted population from which the ex- 
perimental sample is derived, consti- 
tutes a limiting factor in the interpre- 
tation of results. This approach re- 
quires repetition with a more normal 
group. 

A principle criterion for the selec- 
tion of scoring variables was their 
amenability to clear delineation and 
quantified scoring with minimal re- 
quisite interpretation by the scorer. 
The variables were not selected on 
the basis of prior opinion that they 
would show interest relationships. It 
is precisely the unusual, unexpected 
correlation which compels re-examin- 
ation and corrective alteration of ex- 
isting hypotheses. Interest did attach 
to the outcome of the tests of indepen- 
dence between certain cognate cate- 
gories: M, shading, Reaction Time, 
and Dev Reaction Time in the Ror- 
schach, with Emphasis on action and 
movement, Comments on light or 
dark, Mean reaction time in the TAT. 
But these were not chosen with the 
expectation that cross-test associations 
would necessarily occur. All variables 
chosen and scored for this investiga- 
tion were submitted to the final Chi- 
Square tests of independence. 


The inter-test relationships which 
have been reported and analyzed in 
this investigation should be regarded 
only as suggestive, with implications 
for future investigations. It is impor- 
tant to note that many of the vari- 
ables within each test may be related 
to productivity within that test. Thus 
the intertest associations which have 
been gathered together may reflect 
the common variable, productivity, to 
an unknown extent. Where finely 
drawn comparisons and _ interpreta- 
tions are made, the element of pro- 
ductivity must be regarded as a rela- 
tive unknown whose effect has not 
been clearly factored out. The re- 
sponse to project tests are sometimes 
equated for productivity. Percentages, 
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weightings, partial correlation meth- 
ods, or analysis of variance might be 
employed. Each of these makes spe- 
cial assumptions and limits the mean- 
ing of the data. They are fruitful ap- 
proaches, but their limitations and as- 
sumptions should be fully considered. 
This study has maintained the Ror- 
schach variables in their clinical form. 
The attempt to partial out or control 
productivity involves a basic consid- 
eration. Productivity, only one among 
many variables of the Rorschach test, 
is another measure of the person’s re- 
sponse to projective stimuli. If pro- 
ductivity is associated with intra-test 
variables, say M or FC, there is no 
more reason to believe that produc- 
tivity is primary to or “explains” M 
or FC than that these are primary to 
and “explain” productivity. All may 
be related to an underlying function 
or condition which manifests itself 
through these several variables. “Pro- 
ductivity” itself requires delineation; 
it may be defined in terms of quan- 
titative output as in Word count total 
or R, or it may be defined in terms 
of richness as in F% or Mean level of 
interpretation. Many of the Ror- 
schach variables in this study do in- 
ter-relate with each other in some re- 
gard. They were not designed to test 
single functions from which all other 
functions had been excluded. We 
have noted, for example, that M, H, 
and (H) tend to be similar in their 
TAT relationships; that k and At are 
interwoven. An important avenue of 
investigation is the study of factors 
within the Rorschach (Hsii 9, Witten- 
born 23) and TAT (Sanford 17) as 
well as analysis of cross-test relation- 
ships between factors. An appropriate 
design for future research, one which 
might effectively consider the produc- 
tivity factor, could be accomplished 
through complete Chi-Square analyses 
for all variables in each of four cells 
as illustrated in the following dia- 
gram. 

Such a design ideally would need at 
least forty cases in each cell, since it 
would be preferable if the minimum 
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expected number in each subcell were 
at least ten. 

This mode of investigation should 
be extended to include more variables 
within each test. Rorschach content 
analysis requires more extensive cov- 
erage. Within the TAT a particularly 
interesting analysis might be made 
with grammatical and linguistic vari- 
ables (Boder 2, Sanford 17). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Rorschach test and TAT were 
administered to 90 patients in a gen- 
eral hospital referred for psycholog- 
ical evaluation. The Rorschach pro- 
tocols were scored for each of 39 vari- 
ables and the TAT for each of 40. 
The main criteria for the selection of 
variables were: (a) That they be clear- 
ly defined and amenable to quantita- 
tive analysis, (b) that (particularly the 
Rorschach variables) they include 
those in standard clinical use, and (c) 
that they include a variety of types, 
structural as well as contentual. Vari- 
ables were not selected on the basis of 
prior opinion that they would show 
significant inter-test relationships. 

Each Rorschach variable was tested 
against every TAT variable by the 
Chi-Square test of independence. Cut- 
ting points were set at the median (or 
points of tri-partition) prior to stat- 
istical analysis. Statistically significant 
associations between Rorschach and 
TAT were then tabulated. The par- 
tial validity of leading hypotheses for 
interpretation of the Rorschach scor- 
ing variables, especially the hypothe- 
ses of Rorschach, Beck, Klopfer, was 
examined in the light of these find- 
ings. Confirmatory and/or contradic- 
tory evidence was elucidated and pre- 
viously unemphasized facets of the 
Rorschach variables were discussed. 


Relationships Between the Rorschach and TAT 





Findings: (A) The two tests did 
show considerable interrelationship 
over a broad range of variables. The 
frequency of associations was well be- 
yond that expected. All but seven of 
the Rorschach Variables showed stat- 
istically significant TAT associations. 
The exceptions were m, c, V, M—Sum 
C, FM+m:C’+c, Reaction time, and 
Dev RT. 

(B) The cross-test relationships were 
not bound by lines of nomenclature. 
Diverse variables were interrelated; 
structural types in one test were cor- 
relative to contentual types in the 
other. 

(C) The associated patterns for 24 
Rorschach variables, or 34 of those 
for which inter-test associations did 
occur, were consistent with the main 
hypotheses advanced by leading Ror- 
schach authorities. They provided 
confirmatory evidence in partial val- 
idation of those hypotheses: S-+-s, 
F4+%, F%, M, FM, Sum C, Uncon- 
trolled color, C’, k, Y, C’+ce+V+ 
k+Y, M+Sum C, FM+m:M, W/M, 
A%, H, (1), (A)+(H), P, Symmetry, 
Cn, des, rem, R, and Rejects. 

(D) In several instances the results 
were inconsistent with some inter- 
pretative practice. The oppositional 
tendency which is revealed through 
white space responses does have a 
definite affective quality; it is not 
wholly intellectual in nature. Until 
more definite evidence becomes avail- 
able, C’ should be scored separately 
from Y. A% does reflect inhibitory 
and restrictive trends, but not of a 
markedly constrictive, stereotyped 
nature. H is related to the color re- 
sponses as well as to the M responses. 
Anatomical content, even a single At 
response, implies some freedom from 
stereotypy and from inhibition of re- 
sponsiveness. This associational pro- 
cedure gave added meaning to the in- 
terpretative significance of 26 vari- 
ables. Interesting leads for investiga- 
tion included the relationship be- 
tween the concept of the parental fig- 
ures, and certain Rorschach variables 
including S+s, F+%, and M; the 
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similarities between M and Sum C; 
the relationship of k with themes of 
alcoholism; the relationship between 
Symmetry Remarks and type of inter- 
personal relationships; also the sig- 
nificance of the Rorschach reaction 
times and reaction time deviations, 
and the generality or specificity of 
these reactions. 

Conclusions: (A) Rorschach and 
TAT have a wide area of overlap. 

(B) Rorschach test responses are 
not specific to the test alone but do 
relate to personal manifestations 
which appear in response to stimuli 
other than the Rorschach blots. This 
is also true of the responses to the 
TAT stimuli, Both Rorschach and 
TAT projections have relevance to 
personal processes which extend be- 
yond the single circumscribed region 
of test functioning. 

(C) Greater clinical emphasis may 
be placed upon the corroborative sig- 
nificance of the Rorschach test with 
the TAT. 

(D) A majority of the standard Ror- 
schach scoring categories do show 
inner cohesiveness and consistency. 
They constitute an adequate mode 
for the analysis and description of 
responses to the Rorschach stimuli. 

(E) Findings for the majority of the 
Rorschach variables considered in this 
study are consistent with the interpre- 
tations made by the leading Ror- 
schach authorities. 
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Two Personality Patterns in Peptic Ulcer Patients’ 


WILLIAM D. WINTER, Ph.D. 


There are many reports in the lit- 
erature of those personality traits 
which are commonly found in ulcer 
patients. These include anxiety, con- 
scientiousness, and a need to excell. 
Clinicians such as Alexander (Il, 2) 
have attempted to understand these 
traits as part of a dynamic pattern. 
Briefly, according to Alexander, peptic 
ulcer patients retain strong needs for 
dependency and passivity which are 
incompatible with their more adult 
aspirations for independence. They 
overcompensate by making an out- 
ward show of go-getting activity, lead- 
ership, and responsibility. In most 
cases, the conflict is brought about by 
an inner rejection of passive needs, 
but Alexander describes (1, 2) some 
ulcer patients who are “overtly de- 
pendent, demanding and disgruntled.” 
They are willing to be passive, but 
the environment does not permit them 
to be dependent and they are forced 
into an active role incompatible with 
their own desires. Compensatory striv- 
ing appears to characterize both types, 
according to Alexander. 

Using projective tests, an explora- 
tory study of a small group of ulcer 
patients was done by Blum and Kauf- 
man (7) and Marquis, Sinnett, and 
Winter (9). From an empirical an- 
alysis of the test records, the authors 
differentiated two patterns of person- 
ality dynamics. These two groups, des- 
ignated the “Primary” and “Reactive” 
types, were differentiated according to 
responses to the Oral Eroticism card 





1 This report is based on a doctoral disserta- 
tion completed at the University of Michi- 
gan. The author wishes to express his sin- 
cere appreciation for the helpful advice 
and encouragement extended by Dr. Ger- 
ald S. Blum, Dr. Dorothy P. Marquis and 
Miss Louise Morrison during every phase 
of this investigation. Acknowledgment is 
due also to the Veterans Administration, 
Detroit, Michigan, under whose auspices 
this research was carried out. 





on the Blacky Pictures (5). The “Re- 
active” ulcer patients were orally-fix- 
ated individuals who disguised their 
dependency and reacted with drive 
and ambition. The “Primary” pa- 
tients accepted their passivity and 
were overtly demanding. 

This study, although suggestive, 
was based on a small number of sub- 
jects. In addition, the patients were 
fitted into one of two categories solely 
on the basis of their answers to a sin- 
gle dimension of the Blacky Pictures. 
It was felt that this measure was too 
limited to be confidently accepted as 
a basis for judging personality. In the 
present study, which is an outgrowth 
of this earlier empirical one, an at- 
tempt is made to develop and validate 
more adequate devices for measuring 
the personality dynamics underlying 
these two different ways that ulcer pa- 
tients may handle their conflicts about 
dependency. 

On the basis of these earlier find- 
ings, the writer examined the Blacky 
Pictures and selected those dimen- 
sions and items which were felt to dif- 
ferentiate these two patterns. These 
items were combined into two scales, 
designated as the Primary scale and 
the Reactive scale. A group of 68 duo- 
denal ulcer patients was chosen from 
an alphabetical list of Michigan vet- 
erans receiving pensions for ulcers. 
They were all of at least average in- 
telligence and were under 45 years of 
age. The Blacky Pictures and the Ror- 
schach were administered individual- 
ly by 17 examiners who were trained 
in a standard procedure. To test the 
validity of these scales, predictions 
were made about the relationship be- 
tween the subjects’ scores on each of 
these scales and selected criterion vari- 
ables from the Rorschach test and VA 
records, A number of variables about 
which no predictions could be made 
was also explored. 
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The Blacky Pigtures is a projective 
technique originally devised in 1947 
to measure personality along the the- 
oretical dimensions of psychosexual 
development, as postulated by psycho- 
analytic theory. The Blacky consists 
of twelve cartoons about a family of 
dogs, and each cartoon “is designed to 
depict either a stage of psychosexual 
development or a type of object rela- 
tionship within that development (6, 
p- 239).” For a description of the ad- 
ministration and scoring of the test 
and for a discussion of its validity, the 
reader is referred to Blum’s mono- 
graph (3), the article by Blum and 
Hunt (6), and the test manual (5). 

The Primary and Reactive scales 
were developed by combining those 
items on the Blacky Pictures, which, 
from clinical descriptions of the two 
personality patterns and from the re- 
sults of previous studies (7, 9) seemed 
to describe and differentiate these two 
patterns best. Those items which were 
considered to be more important were 
weighted more heavily. The scales in 
their final form are presented in 
Tables I and II.? 

A high score on the Primary scale 
describes a person who is very de- 
manding and immature. Because of 
his strong dependency needs he con- 
tinually seeks to establish dependent 
relationships with others. His desires 
for love and protection are insatiable, 
and he often feels, and actually is, re- 
jected. He reacts to his frustrations 
with resentment against the environ- 
ment for its failure to provide ade- 
quate protection for him. Although 
he has a strong need for people, his 
immaturity and dependency make 
him unable to establish mature rela- 
tionships. 

The Reactive scale also describes a 
basically dependent personality. How- 
ever, the person with a high Reactive 
score is unable to accept and express 
his dependency needs. These needs 


* These scales have subsequently been re- 
vised on the basis of the results of this 
study. The revised scales may be obtained 
by writing to the author. 
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are perceived as infantile and fem- 
inine and are rejected because they 
are incompatible with his ideal self 
picture of masculinity and independ- 
ence. He overcompensates by playing 
the role of a responsible, productive, 
striving citizen. The person with a 
high Reactive score does not express 
his aggressive impulses openly, but 
channels them into high aspirations 
for success and conscientious efforts 
to achieve. His inadequacy feelings 
lead him into attempts to raise his 
self esteem. There was no correlation 
found between the two scales, al- 
though each scale correlated signifi- 
cantly with certain criterion variables. 
Therefore, the two scales actually 
seem to be measuring different per- 
sonality constellations. 

Veterans Administration records 
provided the major source of criterion 
data. Three folders were used: claims 
(“C” File), medical treatment, and 
vocational rehabilitation and educa- 
tion. These files contained a great deal 
of unsystematic but codable data 
which were gathered independently 
and were not influenced by the psy- 
chological staff. Much of the informa- 
tion they contained was meaningful 
in terms of the patients’ life situation 
and was stated in a fairly objective 
form. However, there were many 
drawbacks in the use of these files 
which will soon become evident to the 
reader. 

The Blacky protocols were scored 
according to the standard revised re- 
search scoring system (4) and ques- 
tionable scores were checked with G. 
S. Blum. The Rorschach records were 
rescored by the writer, using Klop- 
fer’s scoring method, and scoring only 
main responses. Where the investi- 
gator’s scoring differed from the orig- 
inal examiner’s scoring, the final score 
was determined by mutual agreement. 
The VA data were collected by the in- 
vestigator in such a way as to prevent 
contamination. In some cases the data 
had to be converted into ratings. The 
ratings were based on the pooled 
judgments of the writer and a col- 
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TABLE I—Scoring Key for the Blacky Primary Scale 


Dimension Item No. of Points 





I. Oral Eroticism... = Ms es eau teclgatas ee 
Oras Eroticiem....................... ae eee ak ee nee eee isco I 
Oral Brotviciem......................-. 3b (if either 5b or 6a or 6c 

is also present) ............. nce 
II. Oral Sadism......... aS Se ee CAN eR a ha eas Sate) acetates die 
IT. Oral Sadism : sigeacS se svearoaienassaseucupsan (a) Hostility to “Mama” or 


“Papa” or both ex- 
pressed in spontaneous 


story 
Oral Sadism. reisauescodsstees BOR T ENR TO (b) 6c 
III. Anal Sadism kts a rN ce ae (c) Hostility to “Mama” or 


“Papa” or both = ex- 
pressed in spontaneous 
story 
Anal Sadism.. oo BiSestitacctacsecays (d) la, including ““Mama” 
or “Papa” or both. 
Any two of the above four.. 1 


Any three or all four............ 2 
Wil. Bhetieataon Process...:............--.-s2c..5.<..-c-nccecnenen- “Mama on 1} and 2............... ae 
Identification Process. ia Nb ae ae as 3, 4, 5 not “Papa” 
REY, OUI) assoc ccscari sens saacosane ] 
X. Ego Ideal..... erie ha ace tee inedteeedctthes Overall Dimensional 
ene 2 
| ne ee ae een Feat iia Satan Overall Dimensional 
MOORE = x...:.-...-.:. Nic tskabsesesien 1 
XI. Anaclitic Love Object aieistsssssesssnascersenvaees ' SOvGRAED Damensional 
Score + OF fe oun... ceseseee 1 
Tae II—Scoring Key for the Blacky Reactive Scale 
Dimension Item No. of Points 
I. Oral Eroticism : is anaes Spontaneous Story 
a 2 
Oral Eroticism etees and Disliked Card I 
Oral Eroticism wu Spontaneous Story | 
Evasive t 1 
Oral Eroticism ei ences and 5a and 6b | 
Oral Eroticism ee Disliked Card I 1 
Oral Eroticism Rhee. vee. and 5a and 6b § 
lif. Anal Retentiveness : . Overall Dimensional 
Score + or ++ ................... 1 
IV. Oedipal Intensity.. : Overall Dimensional 
Score + or +4. ........... eo 
VII. Identification Process 1 and 2 not “Mama” ) ° 
Identification Process se and 3 and 4 “Papa” = sit 
IX. Guilt Feelings......... Overall Dimensional 
Score + or ++ ; ] 
XI. Narcissistic Love Object Overall Dimensional 
Score ++ ; Z 
Narcissistic Love Object Overall Dimensional 
Score + soiacee 7 ene 


league, Miss Louise Morrison. The * Chi-square was computed in most cases 
meanings of the ratings were worked on the basis of dichotomization of vari- 
out before the actual rating began ables at the median and was corrected for 

; : : continuity when necessary. A_ one-tailed 
and these ratings were then correlat- test was used for predicted variables, two- 
ed with the Blacky scale scores.® Since tailed test for exploratory variables. 
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the present study makes use of inde- 
pendent scales to measure each pat- 
tern, dichotomization is possible only 
if the subject scores high on one scale 
and low on the other. For practical 
reasons not enough subjects could be 
tested to differentiate a “pure” Pri- 
mary and “pure” Reactive group. Us- 
ing the Primary and Reactive scores 
of all 68 subjects and comparing each 
of the two scores with the same cri- 
terion, as we did here, requires a dou- 
ble prediction, e.g., that high socio- 
economic status is positively related to 
the Reactive score and/or negatively 
related to the Primary score. The 
only exception to this kind of formu- 
lation was in the case of the FM score 
on the Rorschach, where the writer 
felt a theoretical justification for pre- 
dicting only that this variable was 
positively related to the Primary scale. 
RESULTS 
Rorschach 
Since the main focus of this study 

was on the VA records data, not all of 
the possible Rorschach variables were 
examined. Omitted were a number of 
single determinants, patterns of de- 
terminants, content analysis, etc. Of 
the 11 predictions made, 5 were found 
to be significant at beyond the .10 
level (only 1.1 to be expected by 
chance alone, assuming independence 
of the predicted variables). All the 
significant relationships were in the 
predicted direction. Of the 19 explor- 
atory variables investigated, 6 were 
significant at the .10 level (1.9 ex- 
pected by chance). Although one or 
two findings may be due to chance, it 
is not possible to identify them. 
Therefore, in discussing the meaning 
of these relationships, all will be con- 
sidered eligible for psychological in- 
terpretation. The writer has used con- 
ventional Rorschach interpretation as 
employed in clinical practice. 

Predicted Rorschach Relationships 
1. Positive relationship between number of 

FM responses and Primary score. 

Confirmed. 


2. Positive relationship between H% and 
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Primary score and/or negative relation- 
ship between H% and Reactive score. 
Obtained: Positive relationship between 
H% and Primary score. 

3. Positive relationship between non-con- 
stricted Rorschach and Primary score 
and/or positive relationship between con- 
striction and Reactive score. 

Obtained: Positive relationship between 
Primary score and non-constriction. 

4. Positive relationship between awareness 
of conflict in the self and Primary score 
and/or negative relationship with Re- 
active score. 

Obtained: Positive relationship between 
awareness of conflict in the self and 
Primary score. 

5. Positive relationship between CF and 
Primary score and/or negative relation- 
ship between CF and Reactive score. 
Obtained: Negative relation between CF 
and Reactive score. 
Positive relationship between CF+4C 
and Primary score and/or negative re- 
lationship between CF4C and Reactive 
score, 

Obtained: Negative relationship between 
CF+C and Reactive score. 

6. Positive relationship between Fc+c and 
Primary score and/or negative relation- 
ship between Fc+c and Reactive score. 
Obtained: No significant relationship 
found. 


FM is said to represent the use of 
immature fantasy as a way of han- 
dling problems. Since the Primary 
scale reflects immaturity and depend- 
ency, it was predicted that the Pri- 
mary scale and FM would be posi- 
tively related. Thus, the person with 
a high Primary score, when he is un- 
able to get what he wants, turns to 
substitute gratification in fantasy, in- 
stead of making practical plans to at- 
tain satisfaction. 

FM% was computed for this study 
although theoretically and clinically 
FM, like M, is interpreted without 
reference to the total number of re- 
sponses. The relationship was. still 


‘ The investigator felt that high FM was 
very characteristic of the Primary person- 
ality, but there was no clear theoretical 
basis for predicting the relation between 
FM and the Reactive scale; it is not cer- 
tain in what way the denial of passive 
needs would show itself on the Rorschach. 
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TaBLe II1—Significance Levels for Predicted Relationships Between 
Rorschach Variables and Blacky Scales* 


Rorschach 
Variable p value 
FM 005 
FM%! 025 
2. HY 10 
3. Lability 05 
4. Awareness of Conflict 05 
5. CF NS 
CF+C" NS 
6. Fce+c NS 


One-tailed tests employed here. 


cs 


° 


Not significant. 


- 


Blacky Primary Scale 


Blacky Reactive Scale 


a p value PS 

9.62 Not Predicted 

3.79 ‘Not Predicted 

1.70 NS° 

3.82 NS 

3.61 NS 
05” 3.79 
05” 2.90 
NS 


Negatively related to the variable; all other relationships are in the positive direction. 


These variables are obviously not independent of others listed and are not included in the 


report of number of obtained significant relationships. Although the other Rorschach 
variables are somewhat interdependent, the relationships are difficult to decipher and they 


are here considered independent. 


found to be significant. 

Many clinicians feel that a high 
H%, indicates a preoccupation with 
people. A person with a high Primary 
score is concerned with social rela- 
tions. He needs people and is wor- 
ried about his difficulties in getting 
along with them. This may reflect his 
constant search for satisfactory de- 
pendent relationships. 

In this study the writer defined a 
constricted record as one with 10 or 
fewer responses, mostly F, and with 
little fantasy or color. A non-constrict- 
ed record was one in which FM, CF, 
and anxiety signs receive the main 
emphasis. The writer and another 
psychologist * independently classified 
the psychogram of each subject as con- 
stricted or non-constricted on the 
basis of these general criteria.6 The 
person with a high Primary score has 





5 For many of the VA variables, the ratings 
were almost automatic. The only two rat- 
ings on the Rorschach, constriction and 
personality assets, were more difficult to 
judge reliably. For the variable of con- 
striction, the ratings of the two judges, 
without prior consultation, yielded a tetra- 
choric correlation of .88. Therefore, it was 
assumed that the individual ratings them- 
selves were reliable. In the actual analysis 
of the data, pooled ratings were used 
throughout. 

There is some overlap between the indi- 
vidual scores investigated on the Rorschach 
and the elements on which these judg- 
ments about constriction were based. How- 
ever, the combination of these single items 


) 


a non-constricted psychogram. He 
does not need to control his thoughts 
and impulses in a rigid fashion and 
has many different ways of handling 
his problems. Compared with the per- 
son with a low Primary score, he has 
a wider range of defenses and these 
operate more flexibly. He does not be- 
come constricted and compulsive and 
his less adequate controls permit open 
expression of feelings. 

In a recent study Silverman (10) 
explored the relationship between a 
patient’s responses on the Rorschach 
and his consciousness of self-conflict. 
The study was concerned with the pa- 
tient’s awareness that his interpersonal 
difficulties are based on his own inner 
conflicts. Two groups were differen- 
tiated. In one, the patient realizes that 
the locus of the problem is within 
himself. In the other he can only per- 
ceive it as essentially external. Silver- 
man found awareness of inner con- 
flict to be related to the following 
Rorschach scores: H, m, sum C, Dd, 
Dd% and Anatomy. On the basis of 
this evidence, Silverman suggested in 
a personal communication that these 
individual variables be combined into 
a single scale. A high Primary score is 





resulted in a measure of constriction, a 
variable which cannot be estimated from 
any single score. Therefore, this variable 
is considered to be relatively independent 
and is included in the report of the num- 
ber of significant obtained relationships. 
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positively related to this measure. This 
finding is congruent with the theoret- 
ical description of the Primary per- 
sonality pattern. His dependency 
needs are insatiable and a pattern of 
frustration is set up in interpersonal 
relationships. He is aware that he has 
interpersonal problems and cannot 
handle these problems directly or con- 
trol his anxiety by working harder 
and striving to excel. 

Since CF responses indicate poor 
emotional control, people with a low 
reactive score will show more explo- 
sive emotionality than those with a 
high Reactive scores. They are likely 
to respond to frustration with impul- 
sive acting-out behavior. The person 
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ExPLORATORY RORSCHACH 
RELATIONSHIPS 


It will be seen from Table IV that 
there is a positive relationship be- 
tween the number of M responses and 
the Primary score. Although the exact 
meaning of M is controversial, it is 
generally believed to represent the 
use of creative fantasy and the accept- 
ance of inner promptings. When the 
individual with a high Primary score 
is faced with interpersonal problems, 
he tries to work out solutions on a 
fantasy level. Since M involves human 
content, a high Primary score is also 
related to an interest in people. The 
ratio of M to Sum C is a measure of 


TABLE IV—Significance Levels for Exploratory Relationships Between 
Rorschach Variables and Blacky Scales * 


Variable 


Blacky Primary Scale 


Blacky Reactive Scale 


Rorschach p value x* p Value x 
1. M 10 2.96 NS‘ 
2. m NS 10" 3.49 
3. Shading NS 02 6.00 
1. M Greater than Sum C 10 2.93 NS 
5. R 05 1.71 NS 
6. Personality Assets 10 3.15 NS 
i. Fand F% NS NS 
8. FC NS NS 
9. A% NS NS 
10. FM, FM% (Predicted, See Table III) NS 


* Two-tailed tests employed here, 


» Negatively related to the variable; all other relationships are in the positive direction. 


© Not significant. 


with a high reactive score, on the oth- 
er hand, does not show this impulsive 
behavior. This is consistent with the 
theoretical picture of the Reactive per- 
son as one who is unable to accept his 
impulses and express them openly. 
Perhaps he channels his energies into 
productive behavior which is more 
congruent with his values. Since pure 
color responses represent emotionality 
completely removed from rational 
control and are considered to indicate 
severe pathology, some hesitancy was 
felt in lumping them with the more 
normal CF responses. They were com- 
bined, however, with the rationale 
that both CF and C represent a lack 
of control over impulses. 


the relative importance of inner fan- 
tasy life and responsiveness to the en- 
vironment. The Primary scale reflects 
a tendency toward introversion. This 
variable is not completely independ- 
ent, since M alone is related to the 
Primary scores, but this ratio provides 
a measure of a quite different person- 
ality dimension than either compon- 
ent alone. 

The number of responses (R) on 
the Rorschach is positively related to 
the Primary score. This indicates a 
willingness or ability on the part of 
the high Primary individual to pro- 
duce more material on the test. 

On the basis of the Rorschach psy- 
chogram, the writer and a colleague 
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evaluated the personality assets of 
these subjects. A subject was consid- 
ered to show few assets if his psycho- 
gram contained less than 20 responses, 
mostly F. The non-F responses may 
include one or two FM, a few CF, 
with few or no Fc responses. More 
personality assets were indicated by a 
psychogram containing at least 20 re- 
sponses, with M, FC, and shading 
well represented. The person with a 
high Primary score shows a more com- 
plex and richer personality structure, 
with more resources available for deal- 
ing with his problems. The person 
with a low Primary score is stereo- 
typed and limited in his ability to 
adapt to complex situations. Again, 
the criteria used in making these 
judgments are not independent, since 
many of the individual variables are 
related to one or the other of the 
Blacky scales. 

The Reactive scale is negatively re- 
lated to m. Inanimate movement re- 
sponses reflect inner tensions which 
are perceived as hostile, uncontroll- 
able forces. These feelings are char- 
acteristic of a person with a low Re- 
active score, and this may reflect a 
lesser emphasis on the control factor 
in these patients. 

The total number of shading re- 
sponses had to be combined because 
there were too few in any one cate- 
gory of shading response for reliable 
statistical treatment. The writer felt 
that the total shading reflects guilt, 
anxiety, and insecurity. These feel- 
ings play an important part in the 
Reactive pattern. 


VA Records 


The criterion measures developed 
from the VA records were correlated 
with the Primary and Reactive scales. 
Of the 32 predictions made, 15 were 
found to be significant at beyond the 
10 level (only 3.2 expected by 
chance). All but one of the significant 
relationships were in the predicted di 
rection. None of the exploratory rela- 
tionships studied was significant. 


Predicted VA Relationships 
Positive relationship between comple- 
tion of high school and Reactive score 
and/or negative relationship between 
completion and Primary score, 
Obtained: Negative relationship between 
completion and Primary score. 
Positive relationship between persever- 
ance and Reactive score and/or negative 
relationship between perseverance and 
Primary score. 
Obtained: Negative relationship betweer. 
perseverance and Primary score. 
Positive relationship between high occu- 
pational level and Reactive score and/or 
negative relationship between high occu- 
pational level and Primary score. 
Obtained: Positive relationship between 
occupational level and Reactive score. 
Obtained: Negative relationship between 
high occupational level and 
score. 
Positive relationship between high serv- 
ice rank and Reactive score and/or nega- 
tive relationship between high service 
rank and Primary score. 
Obtained: Negative relation between high 
service rank and Primary score. 
Positive relationship between prior serv- 
ice and Primary score and/or negative 
relationship between prior service and 
Reactive score. 
Obtained: Positive relationship between 
prior service and Primary score. 
Positive relationship between combat ex- 
perience and Primary score and/or nega- 
tive relationship between combat and 
Reactive score, 
Obtained: Positive relationship between 
combat and Primary score. 
Positive relationship between food re- 
jection and Reactive score and/or nega- 
tive relationship between food rejection 
and Primary score. 
Obtained: Positive relationship between 
food rejection and Reactive score. 
Obtained: Positive relationship between 
food rejection and Primary score. 
Positive relationship between _ short 
height and Reactive score and/or nega- 
tive relationship between short height 
and Primary score. 
Obtained: Negative relationship between 
shortness and Primary score. 
Positive relationship between short-thin 
build and Reactive score and/or negative 
relationship between short-thin build 
and Primary score. 
Obtained: Negative relationship between 
short-thin body build and Primary score. 


Primary 
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TABLE V—Significance Levels for Predicted Relationships Between 


VA Data and Blacky Scales * 


Blacky Primary Scale 
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Blacky Reactive Scale 


Variable p value X? p value oe 
1. Completion of High School .005” 7.76 NS* 

2. Perseverance in Training 005” 6.84 NS 

3. Occupational Level 025° 5.01 10 2.08 
4. Service Rank 025" 4.36 NS 

5. Prior Service 025 5.40 NS 

6. Combat Experience 01 6.05 NS 

7. Food Rejection 054 4.07 01 5.97 
8. Height (short) 055” 7.06 NS 

9. Short-thin Body Build .005” 8.26 NS 

10. Educational Level NS 025 4.27 
11. Keeping Appointments NS 10 2.50 
12. Anal Symptoms NS 10 1.73 
13. Skin Symptoms NS 05 3.22 
14. Weight (Thin) NS 05 3.56 
15. Next of Kin NS NS 
16. Enlisted or Drafted NS NS 


* One-tailed tests employed here. 


> Negatively related to the variable, but in predicted direction. 


© Not significant. 


4 X* in opposite direction from prediction; significant at .05 level using a two-tailed test. 


10. Positive relationship between high edu- 
cational level and the Reactive scale 
and/or negative relationship between 
education and the Primary scale. 
Obtained: Positive relationship between 
education and the Reactive scale. 


11. Positive relationship between keeping 
appointments and the Reactive score 
and/or negative relationship between 
keeping appointments and _ Primary 
score. 

Obtained: Positive relationship between 
keeping appointments and _ Reactive 
score. 


12. Positive relationship between anal symp- 
toms and Reactive score and/or negative 
relationship between anal symptoms and 
Primary score. 

Obtained: Positive relationship between 
anal symptoms and Reactive score. 

13. Positive relationship between skin symp- 
toms and Reactive score and/or nega- 
tive relationship between skin symptoms 
and Primary score. 

Obtained: Positive relationship between 
skin symptoms and Reactive score. 
11. Positive relationship between thinness 
and Reactive score and/or negative rela- 
tionship between thinness and Primary 

score. 
Obtained: Positive relationship between 
thinness and Reactive score. 

15. Positive relationship between listing a 
woman as next-of-kin and Primary score 


and/or positive relationship between 
male next-of-kin and Reactive. 
Obtained: No significant relationship 
found. 

16. Positive relationship between enlisted 
and Primary score and/or negative rela- 


tionship between enlisted and Reactive 
score. 
Obtained: No significant relationship 
found. 


One important characteristic of the 
Primary person is his inability to com- 
plete successfully a program he has be- 
gun. The person with a high Primary 
score doesn’t finish high school. This 
may reflect the low frustration toler- 
ance and inability to persevere typical 
of the Primary pattern. He also fails 
to complete training courses begun 
under the G. I. Bill. 

Occupational level is considered to 


‘ be a good measure of general socio- 


economic status. From the work his- 
tory indicated in the VA records, it is 
evident that most of these subjects 
began their working careers at about 
the same level. However, by the time 
of this study, the group showed a con- 
siderable range of occupational levels. 
Their present or most characteristic 
occupation was categorized by the 
writer and a colleague into one of the 
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seven levels on the scale given by War- 
ner (11, p. 140). Both high Reactive 
and low Primary persons are able to 
achieve a higher occupational status. 
Those who have reached a high level 
show drive, ambition for success, and 
perseverance in achieving a goal. In- 
dividuals with the opposite tenden- 
cies, high Primary or low Reactive 
scores, are unable to rise in the occu- 
pational scale above the lower levels. 
The subjects who were in service more 
than one year were divided into two 
groups on the basis of low or high 
service rank. The rank of Private First 
Class (Pfc.) and its Navy equivalent 
were included in the low group be- 
cause they are usually awarded only 
on the basis of length of service. It 
was found that persons with a high 
Primary score tend to retain the low 
rank with which they entered service. 
They do not show the — of 
ambition and leadership which would 
enable them to become non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

The person with a high Primary 
score is likely to have had service ex- 
perience prior to World War II. He 
has a need for the protection and se- 
curity offered by an_ organization 
which supports him and regulates his 
life. This is congruent with the overt 
dependency needs characteristic of the 
Primary personality pattern. Hypoth- 
esis 16, dealing with enlistment versus 
draft, is too complicated by wartime 
factors to measure the psychological 
variable of need for security. 

A person with high Primary score is 
more likely to have had combat expe- 
rience. Whether or not a soldier is 
assigned to combat duty depends on 
many unpredictable factors. However, 
there are some characteristics of the 
individual which increase the likeli- 
hood of assignment to combat. One is 
a lack of skills or abilities that would 
make him useful in rear echelon duty. 
Another is the ability to express overt 
aggression. A third is the ability to 
take orders. 

Two general patterns of reaction to 
food were found in the great variety 


of gastric symptoms presented by this 
group. One pattern is rejection of 
food. The subject experiences no re- 
lief of ulcer pain by eating, he has 
nausea, vomiting and loss of appetite 
and weight. The food acceptance pat- 
tern is characterized by weight gain, 
no nausea or vomiting, and subjec- 
tive feelings of fullness and bloating. 
He often gets relief from ulcer pain 
by means of food. Since eating is said 
to be symbolic of dependency and 
passivity, it was predicted that food 
rejection would be related to high Re- 
active score and food acceptance to 
high Primary score. However food re- 
jection was found to be positively re- 
jated to both Primary and Reactive 
scores. 

Further examination of the theory 
(1) underlying the two ulcer types 
suggests an explanation of these re- 
sults. Since the needs of the high 
Primary person are never adequately 
filled, he may react with a hostile re- 
jection of the oral supplies he is 
given. Food rejection may _ possibly 
represent not rejection of dependency 
needs but of the frustrating environ- 
ment. For the Reactive, food rejec- 
tion may be a rejection of his own 
passive needs which are incompatible 
with his ideals of independence and 
masculinity. 

When the lowest third of the dis- 
tribution for height was compared 
with the upper two thirds, those sub- 
jects who were in the short group 
were found to have low Primary 
scores. Similarly, subjects who were 
not only short but were also thin for 
their height had low Primary scores. 
According to Adlerian theory, short 
people often overcompensate for their 
physical inferiority by striving to 
achieve in other areas. They are un- 
able to accept any needs for passivity 
and dependence, since these imply 
further weakness. 

The person with a high Reactive 
score has reached a higher education- 
al level. Many factors influence the 
number of years of schooling a person 
is able to acquire, In a general way, 
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however, overall educational achieve- 
ment reflects an individual’s values 
and ambitions. Higher educational 
status suggests a need for achieve- 
ment and a drive for successful ac- 
complishment. In addition it requires 
the ability to convert ambitions into 
action and to achieve a measure of 
success. 

A person with a high Reactive 
score is more likely to keep his ap- 
pointments. He is more responsible 
and fulfills his social obligations. He 
can control the contradictory im- 
pulses which would interfere with 
goal-directed behavior. 

Persons with a high Reactive score 
are more likely to have severe anal 
symptoms. The presence of anal symp- 
toms, such as abnormal constipation, 
diarrhea, or colitis is related to the 
personality characteristics of orderli- 
ness, compulsivity, and the use of re- 
action formation.‘ Although the Re- 
active personality pattern we are de- 
fining is not simply the anal charac- 
ter, it does include some personality 
characteristics associated with anality. 
Anal retentive disturbance is one item 
of the Reactive scale from the Blacky. 
Considering the limitations of the 
data available to this study and the 
small size of this sample, the positive 
results obtained suggest that this area 
might be a fruitful one for more con- 
trolled investigation with better diag- 
nostic medical procedures. 

It is generally agreed that derma- 
tological symptoms are related to the 
suppression of emotion, particularly 
hostility. Excluding from considera- 
tion those common skin conditions 
caused by bacterial or fungus action, 
the subjects were divided into two 
groups, those who had skin symptoms 
and those who had not. Abnormal 
skin function was easier to define in 

Ihe study was hampered throughout by 

the fact that the medical examinations re- 

ported were not objective, systematic, or 
consistent. Since most physical examina- 
tions were for ulcers, anal involvement was 
not specifically reported in the records. 

Only 33 subjects could be classified clearly 

as either “severe” or “no anal disturbance.” 
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this study than abnormal anal func- 
tion. Rashes, eczema, etc., are clearly 
abnormal conditions, while constipa- 
tion and diarrhea sometimes resulted 
from ulcer medication. The fact that 
a person with a high Reactive score 
is more likely to have skin symptoms 
is congruent with the constriction and 
suppression of emotion characteristic 
of the Reactive pattern. 

Studies by Draper (8) have shown 
that body weight, contour and propor- 
tion may be related to specific disease 
entities and personality traits. He as- 
sociates the hard-driving, ambitious, 
productive ulcer type with a thin, 
angular body-build. The person who 
is over-weight, with rounded, feminine 
body contours is more easy-going and 
passive. The person with a high Re- 
active score is likely to be chronically 
underweight, which may reflect his 
drive to achieve and succeed. Con- 
versely, overweight is related to lack 
of strong ambition and productivity. 

EXPLORATORY VA RELATIONSHIPS 

The following is a list of those re- 
lationships between VA data and the 
Blacky scales for which no specific 
predictions could be made. None of 
these relationships was significant, 
using a two-tailed test. A more com- 
plete description of these variables 
and a discussion of the possible rea- 
sons for the lack of any significant re- 
lationships can be found in the orig- 
inal study (12). 

a. Age 

b. Race 

c. Religion 

d. Intelligence 

e. Severity of psychiatric pathology 

f. Onset of ulcer symptoms; pre-or 

post-war. 

g. Length of military service. 

h. Insight into effect of emotions on 
symptoms. 

i. Amount of time lost from work. 

Frequent changes of residence. 

Sex of relatives with ulcers. 


— 


° 


dl 


Discussion 
The Primary pattern is roughly 
equated with the psychoanalytic de- 
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scription of the oral character. An in- 
dividual with a high Primary score 
has strong needs for dependency. He 
seeks a protecting, controlled environ- 
ment which will give him structure 
and supplies. He wants to be loved 
and taken care of and seeks satisfac- 
tion through the help of others. How- 
ever, his demands are insatiable and 
he never feels adequately taken care 
of by the environment. Since he de- 
mands so much, he is often frustrated 
and rejected in his relationships with 
people. He becomes hostile and dis- 
gruntled in response to this recurrent 
pattern of frustration and becomes 
more demanding and dissatisfied. It is 
impossible for him to get adequate 
satisfaction from other people. Insta- 
bility in interpersonal relationships 
and interactions with the environment 
is characteristic of the Primary type. 

The ego defenses of this personality 
permit the expression of both depend- 
ent and aggressive impulses. However, 
his controls are so poor that there is 
a low tolerance for frustration and an 
inability to persevere when immedi- 
ate satisfaction is not available. De- 
spite considerable potential for ego 
strength and richness of personality, 
this person becomes preoccupied with 
infantile wishfulfillment fantasy 
which he cannot convert into real 
success and achievement. By the 
standards of the middle class, an indi- 
vidual with this kind of personality 
is considered to be inadequate. His 
immaturity, dependency, lack of suc- 
cess and the infantile quality of his 
response to frustration are incompat- 
ible with the ideal of self-sufficiency 
and independence prized by our cul- 
ture. 

Although dependency conflicts are 
presumed to be common to both 
types, the Reactive personality pat- 
tern differs considerably from the Pri- 
mary. One of the most important fac- 
tors in the Reactive pattern is that of 
control. The ego structure of this kind 
of personality does not permit the free 
expression of dependency needs or 
hostile impulses. The rigid need to 


conform and to control impulsivity 
stems from a strong super-ego. It is 
expressed, not only in constriction of 
response to emotions and the environ- 
ment, but also in conscientious be- 
havior and feelings of guilt and inse- 
curity. He has accepted middle class 
values about success and achievement 
and tries to deny and shut out his 
strong needs for passivity, which his 
ego rejects as unmanly and weak. Be- 
cause of the interiorization of values 
about strength and masculinity, the 
Reactive person is conflicted within 
himself about his own dependency 
needs, in contrast with the Primary 
individual whose conflicts are with 
the unsatisfactory, non-gratifying en- 
vironment. The ability of the ego to 
control impulsive behavior and direct 
this energy into productive channels 
permits the Reactive person to 
achieve more social and economic suc- 
cess. A price must be paid, however, 
for this rigid inhibition and suppres- 
sion of affective life. The high inci- 
dence in the Reactive group of symp- 
toms that are related to the inhibi- 
tion of impulsivity, particularly hos- 
tility, suggests that productive work 
is an inadequate outlet for these ten- 
sions. Except for his psychosomatic 
symptoms, however, the Reactive per- 
sonality is closer to the middle class 
ideal of control, conformity, success, 
and self-sufficiency. 

One obvious conclusion can be 
drawn from our data. No single de- 
scription of personality dynamics ap- 
plies to all peptic ulcer patients. As 
previously indicated, many _ investi- 
gators describe the traits of the “‘typi- 
cal ulcer patient” as hard-driving, 
conscientious, and ambitious (12). 
Other investigators have gone farther 
and described the “typical ulcer con- 
flict” which gives rise to these per- 
sonality traits (2, 8). While the ob- 
servations on which these deductions 
are based may be correct, they show 
only part of the picture. The results 
of the present study indicate that 
equating all ulcer patients (whether 
on traits or conflict situations) results 
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in oversimplification and error. 

Our group of 68 subjects showed a 
range of scores on two independent 
measures of personality characteristics. 
Subjects differed in the degree to 
which they conformed to these two 
patterns. This finding suggests that 
peptic ulcer patients vary considerably 
in the kind of problems they have and 
the degree to which they use certain 
defenses in handling their problems. 

A second general conclusion is that 
at least two different personality pat- 
terns are found in people with ulcers. 
The findings suggest that ulcer pa- 
tients show these two independent 
patterns in varying degrees. It is pos- 
sible that other significant personal- 
ity patterns exist in ulcer patients, but 
further clinical and experimental in- 
vestigation would be required to dif- 
ferentiate and clarify them. 

Despite the relationships found be- 
tween the Primary and Reactive 
scales and such diverse variables as 
dermatitis, service rank, and the use 
of fantasy, the present study does not 
offer any information about the eti- 
ology of ulcers. The importance of 
these patterns in the etiology of this 
disease can only be determined when 
it is possible to relate them experi- 
mentally to the specific physiological 
changes in the gastric system. To date 
this has not been done. There are 
many other unanswered questions re- 
lating specifically to these two scales. 
For example, why does the Primary 
scale have a better predictive value 
than the Reactive scale? How do these 
personality patterns interact? A high 
score on both scales involves contra- 
dictions, since one cannot simultane- 
ously accept and reject one’s passiv- 
ity, etc. 

Further research on different popu- 
lations will show the degree of gen- 
eralization appropriate for these find- 
ings. In addition to cross-validating 
the scales on a similar sample, groups 
of differing ages and __ intelligence 
levels should be examined. Another 
potential area of investigation is the 
applicability of these scales to non- 
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ulcer patients. For example, consist- 
ent differences between ulcers and oth- 
er psychosomatic diseases would give 
important information about the spe- 
cificity of certain personality charac- 
teristics and conflicts in the develop- 
ment of these pathologies. If no sig- 
nificant differences are found between 
ulcer patients and normals or ulcer 
patients and those with other diseases, 
further work would be required to 
understand those factors in the de- 
fenses of normals which enable them 
to channel their tensions into some- 
thing besides psychosomatic symptom 
formation. It is hoped that future re- 
search will be undertaken to provide 
answers quickly, for these problems 
are central to personality theory and 
have, as well, great practical impor- 
tance. 


SUMMARY 


A number of studies in the litera- 
ture have described different patterns 
of personality dynamics in patients 
with peptic ulcers. The writer ex- 
amined the Blacky Pictures and select- 
ed those dimensions and items which 
were most characteristic of each pat- 
tern, and these were combined into 
two scales. Briefly, the Primary scale 
describes an individual who is overtly 
dependent, demanding, disgruntled, 
and immature. The Reactive scale 
measures the personality pattern more 
typically thought to be characteristic 
of ulcer patients: overt self-sufficiency, 
high achievement drive, and _ little 
ability to tolerate strong dependent 
needs. 

A number of predictions were made 
about the relationship between the 
scores of 68 patients on these scales 
and selected criterion variables from 
the Rorschach test and the VA case 
history records. A number of variables 
about which no predictions could be 
made were also explored. The results 
of the data analysis are presented and 
discussed. 

Two general conclusions can be 
drawn from our data: the first is that 
the ‘typical’ ulcer personality is not 
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found in all peptic ulcer patients. 
The second is that at least two differ- 
ent personality patterns are found in 
people with ulcers, and these can 
be validly measured by the Blacky 
scales developed in this investigation. 
The further use of these scales has 
been discussed in connection with re- 
search aimed at increasing our knowl- 
edge of the developmental and 
dynamic variables involved in ulcer 
formation. 
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APPENDIx A 
Cut-off Points for the Rorschach 


Variables 

Predicted Variables Cut-Off Points 
1. FM 3 and above 
2. FM% 15%, and above 
3. CF at least one 
4. CF+4C at least one 
5. Awareness of Conflict 3 and above 
6. Non-constriction ” 

4. HY, 9%, and above 
8. Fe+c at least one 
Exploratory Variables Cut-Off Points 
lM 2 and above 
2. m at least one 
3. Shading 2 and above 
4. F 11 and above 
5. FY 56% and above 

6. FC at least one 

is BY 51% and above 

8. M:sumC whichever is 
greater 


© 
x 


3 19 and above 
10. Personality Assets 4 
* Based on judgments 


APPENDIx B 
Frequency Distribution of Primary 
and Reactive Scores for all 
Subjects (N = 68) 
Primary Scale Reactive Scale 
Score No.of Subjects Score No. of Subjects 








7 2 ae 
6 5 6 5 
5 9 5 7 
1 14 4 21 
3 19 3 12 
2 10 2 14 
1 6 1 7 
0 3 0 2 
N = 68 N = 68 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Blum, Lucille H., Davidson, Helen H., 
and Fieldsteel, Nina D., A Rorschach 
Workbook, International Universities 
Press, New York, 1954, $2.00. Pp. 168. 


There are at present a number of 
workbooks which have been published 
for use with the Rorschach inkblots; 
their quality ranges from very helpful 
to very questionable. The present 
workbook would seem to merit a rat- 
ing of high acceptability. Well organ- 
ized, lucidly presented, and sensibly 
graded for increasing difficulty and 
complexity, it takes the beginning stu- 
dent by the hand, figuratively speak- 
ing, and leads him progressively into 
the thickest parts of the inkblot forest. 
In the process, one gets the feeling 
that no attempt is made to circumvent 
some of the underbrush merely be- 
cause the task is tortuous. Rather, it is 
as if every pitfall that could be antici- 
pated is sought out and successfully 
negotiated, the emphasis being on 
facilitation and practice rather than 
on spurious oversimplification. 

The authors come quickly to grips 
wit) the problems of scoring, dealing 
first with the question often raised as 
to why the Rorschach should be 
scored. In the general orientation pro- 
vided in Chapter I, they set fcrth the 
fundamental principles of scoring and 
discuss the use of symbols in the scor- 
ing system. Chapter II proceeds to a 
description of the scoring categories 
and includes a number of self-testing 
exercises. Chapter III describes the 
technique of tabulation, while the 
final chapter (IV) deals with the tech- 
nique of administration. Thus, the 
workbook is, in a limited way, also a 
manual—one that follows, in general, 
the procedures of administration and 
interpretation suggested by Klopfer 
and elaborated by Salter and others. 
There are three appendices presenting 
the keys to the self-testing exercises, 
sample records with keys, and a com- 
parative table of location and deter- 


minant scores. These appendices 
should prove very helpful to the stu- 
dent, as is the basic bibliography on 
scoring which is listed on the last 
page of the book. 

There are experienced Rorschach 
workers who declare that scoring is 
meaningless and wasteful. The authors 
make a rather convincing case in sup- 
port of scoring procedures, pointing 
to the advantages of ordering the mass 
of otherwise unwieldy—and, to the be- 
ginner, bewildering—material. The es- 
sence of the scoring system, which is 
not limited to the Klopfer method, is 
clearly communicated with detailed 
diagrams and explanations. This ap- 
proach seems to reflect wide experi- 
ence in teaching Rorschach technique 
and a sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of the beginning Ror- 
schach student. The foreword to this 
book states, in part, that “...a work- 
book should lighten the arduous task 
of the instructor and reduce the frus- 
trating insecurity of the beginner who 
cannot yet see the forest for the trees.” 
This reviewer believes that this work- 
book goes a long way toward meeting 
both of these objectives. 


LEONARD B. OLINGER, 
Beverly Hills, California 


Endara, Julio, Psicodiagnostico de 
Rorschach. Técnica General, Aplica- 
clones Clinicas. Investigaciones de 
Clinica Psicologica, (Rorschach Psy- 
chodiagnostics. General Technique. 
Clinical Applications. Clinical Psy- 
chological Investigations.) Quito, Ecu- 
ador: Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana, 
1954, 326pp. 

This paper-bound volume is a com- 
pilation of studies by Dr. Julio End- 
ara, who is Principal Professor of Psy- 
chiatry and Neurology at the Faculty 
of Medical Sciences in Ecuador. It is 
aimed, in part, as a manual and guide 
for his students in psychiatry, neurol- 
ogy and those in the Institute of Psy- 
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chology. It is a well-organized, clearly 
written book and reflects extensive 
reading of Rorschach literature in 
Spanish, German and English. It is the 
first Rorschach book, to my knowl- 
edge, to be published in Ecuador. 

Chapter I, previously unpublished, 
constitutes more than one-third of the 
book. It is a technical manual, de- 
scribing the method of administration, 
scoring, and basic interpretation. Nu- 
merous sources in South America, 
Europe and the United States are re- 
ferred to, but the method that is used 
primarily is that of Klopter. Beck is 
mainly represented by the Z score. In- 
terpretative hypotheses are also drawn 
largely from Klopfer, but Beck, Rap- 
paport, Bohm, Phillips and Smith are 
frequently cited, as well as Spanish 
sources. A short, but valuable section 
is given over to summarizing findings 
among various diagnostic groups. The 
interpretative and diagnostic sections 
suffer from a somewhat literal adher- 
ence to the meanings ascribed to 
quantitative values and scores. In an 
introductory manual, however, the de- 
fect is not so serious and the chapter 
should be much welcomed by his stu- 
dents. 

Chapter II is an extended classifica- 
tion of responses with accompanying 
scoring of location, determinants (in- 
cluding F+ and F—), and popularity- 
originality. The responses were taken 
from 500 protocols of essentially nor- 
mal adults; the current list is the third 
revision. The aims of this classifica- 
tion were to provide more objectivity 
in scoring and to establish a new list 
of popular and original responses for 
an Ecuadorian population. Although 
the goals of this chapter are praise- 
worthy, the attainment is limited. The 
rationale with regard to populars is 
debatable, but Endara’s final list is 
almost exactly like those of Beck and 
Klopfer. A more serious error is the 
author’s application of arbitrary scor- 
ing of determinants to one-word re- 
sponses (which includes most of the 
list). No inquiry is given, and it is 
hard to see how one can score de- 
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terminants without knowing how the 
subject actually saw his percept. The 
response “heart” on Card II and 
“dead people” on Card III, for exam- 
ple, are scored CF and M-, respect- 
ively, without elaboration as to wheth- 
er a subject actually used color or 
movement. Scoring should be based 
on how the person sees his percept, 
rather than simply what he sees. To 
use the latter approach is to score the 
examiner’s impression rather than the 
subject’s and thus results in destroy- 
ing the desired objectivity. 

A somewhat similar error, in my 
opinion, is the method of scoring of 
F+ and F-—. The response “aero- 
plane” to Card I, for example, is given 
an F+ by Endara, and the response 
“two persons” an F—, F+ is scored 
both for common responses and supe- 
rior ones. 

Unless the details of how the sub- 
ject saw these percepts is given, such 
scoring is quite misleading. A percept 
is not of superior quality merely be- 
cause many people may give it. This 
error should not be blamed entirely 
on Dr. Endara, since he is following 
the lead of some American research- 
ers in this regard (e.g., Beck and 
Hertz). The value of this chapter, 
therefore, is considerably less than Dr. 
Endara had hoped. 

Chapters III, IV, and V comprise 
descriptions of Rorschach character- 
istics of a prison population. The data 
were obtained between 1936 and 1940 
while Dr. Endara was Director Gen- 
eral of Prisons. These papers consti- 
tute pioneering work and have been 
published earlier in Latin-American 
journals. The case-studies are carefully 
done and the groups are objectively 
studied. Results show no “prison 
type” but certain personality tenden- 
cies are revealed such as undeveloped 
thinking, variable affect and impov- 
erished inner life. 

Chapter VI is a study (also pub- 
lished previously) of the differences 
between 70 white and 70 Indian stu- 
dents, ages 18-25, entering the univer- 
sity. Comparison of these two groups 
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in psychogram characteristics and with 
a third group of mental defectives is 
given. The comparison is based on 
percentages and means. There is no 
attempt to test the significance of dif- 
ferences on the various classifications. 
The groups are remarkably similar, 
however, and major differences are 
found only in d, originals, CF (all 
higher among the Indians) F+, FC 
(higher among the whites) and _suc- 
cession (looser among the Indians). 
Dr. Endara’s conclusions that the In- 
dian is slightly less intelligent, some- 
what depressed and constricted, mild- 
ly oppositional, has less aptitude for 
thinking and a poorer internal adapt- 
ation, all seem to be unwarranted. 
The opposite conclusion could be 
equally well supported by the results. 
His final conclusions, however, that 
the Indian has as much capacity as 
the white and that his integration 
with white civilization is of great po- 
tential value, is a more sound one. 

The final chapter of the book is a 
straightforward study of the validity 
of certain signs in detecting organic 
brain damage, resulting particularly 
from tumors and traumas. The results 
are in essential agreement with studies 
done elsewhere. 

The book as a whole has some seri- 
ous defects in the overliteral inter- 
pretation of quantitative data and 
signs, faulty rationale and question- 
able conclusions. It should, however, 
prove to be much welcomed by Dr. 
Endara’s students as a training man- 
ual and this, after all, is his major 
goal. The book may also stimulate 
other clinicians from Ecuador to 
study, apply, and do research with 
the Rorschach. This, in itself, would 
be a worthy reward for Dr. Endara’s 
efforts. 

MARVIN SPIEGELMAN 
Ist Lt., MSC 

Fitzsimons Army Hospital 
Denver, Colorado 


Holsopple, James Quinter and Miale, 
Florence R., Sentence Completion: A 
Projective Method for the Study of 
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Personality. Thomas, 1954, $5.50. Pp. 
xiii + 177. 

This book is a monograph in the 
Bannerstone Division of American 
Lectures in Psychology. The authors 
list seven main purposes of the vol- 
ume. These may be summarized in 
their own words as follows: (1) To 
provide psychologists and psychiatrists 
with an effective, practicable, econom- 
ical, and meaningful instrument for 
clinical diagnosis. (2) To add to the 
repertoire of experimental and social 
psychologists a technique of approach 
to areas of psychological importance, 
such as affect, emotion, character, and 
personality, which have been especial- 
ly resistant to objective experimental 
attack. (3) To bring into alignment 
current derivatives of the long history 
of association technique and current 
methods of dealing with projective 
material. (4) To make more effective 
use of language—the basic, everyday 
medium of communication — as data 
from which to draw projective infer- 
ence. (5) To give the professional stu- 
dent of psychology access to projective 
method and material which can be 
meaningful at a relatively early stage 
in his professional career. (6) To en- 
able skilled and experienced clinical 
psychologists and physicians to use 
projective material without so much 
technical training as is generally re- 
quired for the mastery of projective 
methods. (7) To establish grounds for 
caution in too hasty interpretation of 
projective data and its premature ob- 
jectification. 

A rather brief, two-paragraph in- 
troduction to the subject matter and 
rationale of sentence completion as a 
psychological tool serves as the spring- 
board for a description of the authors’ 
own instrument, including its deriva- 
tion and administration. This is fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the 73 
openings they evolved, together with 
a number of characteristic comple- 
tions for each. The foregoing repre- 
sent the contents of the first three 
chapters. Chapter IV presents a case 
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which is then interpreted for the read- 
er in the light of the completion re- 
sponses made by the subject to the 73 
items; the single record in this chapter 
is used to demonstrate how various 
test clues may constitute the sources 
for interpretative hypotheses. Chapter 
V presents 13 illustrative cases, in- 
cluding the records of a young child, 
an adolescent, and a number of adults 
—psychiatric and non-psychiatric; 
these illustrative cases consist of a very 
meager case history, the test responses 
of each subject, and a few general 
comments about the records, but no 
interpretative treatment of the re- 
sponses. Chapter VI, entitled ‘‘Post- 
script,” is a less-than 214-page elabora- 
tion of the seven purposes of the vol- 
ume mentioned earlier. 

Certainly a manual on so useful a 
psychodiagnostic technique as the sen- 
tence completion test would be a wel- 
come addition to the toolchest of the 
beginning clinician, The authors have 
made a useful contribution to the 
needs of the student in publishing 
protocols on representative cases. A 
large number of the openings used in 
the protocols appear in the literature 
for the first time, and seem to offer 
especially good opportunities for sub- 
jects to reveal themselves in respond- 
ing to these items which are of vary- 
ing degrees of structure and cover a 
number of areas of personality func- 
tioning. The item-by-item analysis of 
the case presented in Chapter IV may 
be particularly helpful to students in- 
terested in learning how to use one 
interpretative method. 

Unfortunately, however, the book 
falls disappointingly short of its stat- 
ed purposes, There is little in it that 
is likely to catch the fancy of the ex- 
perimental or social psychologist, as 
the authors anticipate. Apart from the 
new items introduced, it is doubtful 
that the skilled and experienced clin- 
ical psychologist will find anything 
novel in the material and its treat- 
ment. The prudent caution against 
too-hasty interpretation which is made 
seems to be offset by frequently in- 
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adequate and occasionally unwarrant- 
ed interpretations of the patient’s test 
productions. The latter results in a 
situation such that an apparently ap- 
propriate response given by a subject 
is dismissed as “coincidence,” seeming- 
ly because it is at odds with what is 
expected from a person with known 
pathology. One would feel that a word 
about ego-strengths inferred from such 
a response might be useful to the stu- 
dent. The kind of evaluation made in 
the sample case unwittingly gears the 
interpreter to look under the patient's 
bed for pathology with the damned- 
if-you-do and damned - if - you - don’t 
philosophy imparted. In short, the 
reader is not furnished with reliable 
and trustworthy guideposts to help 
him to discriminate accurately be- 
tween pathological and non-pathologi- 
cal responses. 

The absence of a_ bibliography 
which might place this book in rela- 
tion to other reviews and studies of 
the sentence completion test is regret- 
table, in that the authors thus seem 
to ignore the worthwhile contribu- 
tions which a number of investigators 
have made. This, and the failure to 
provide more detailed data extracted 
from the 1,700 protocols reportedly 
collected in the development of the 
test items (including crucial norma- 
tive information), seem to this review- 
er to place further limitations on the 
value of the volume. So widely used 
and so potentially helpful an instru- 
ment as the sentence completion test 
would appear to merit more exhaus- 
tive treatment and a more rigorous 
approach than this book accords, and 
which the apparently considerable in- 
vestigatory efforts of the authors held 
promise of yielding. 


LEONARD B. OLINGER, 
Beverly Hills, California 


Lowenfeld, Margaret, The Lowen- 
feld Mosaic Test. London: Newman 
Neame Limited, 1954, 349 pp. plus 
144 colored plates in separate con- 
tainer. 
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In the past there has been no com- 
prehensive publication dealing with 
the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test and the 
present book is designed to fill this 
gap. In attempting to communicate 
her knowledge about the test Dr. Lo- 
wenfeld found two main difficulties 
which grew from the very nature of 
the test. The test does not give itself 
to the methods of evaluation, either 
statistical or verbal, which are in cur- 
rent use. Its visual nature with the 
need for detailed observation adds 
another problem. For people working 
in America there is one further difh- 
culty. The test was originally devel- 
oped to see if underlying differences 
could be found between various cul- 
tural groups. The fact that it can and 
does reflect intergroup differences 
poses problems in translating the 
studies made in one culture to an- 
other. Dr. Lowenfeld has recognized 
and emphasized this difficulty, but it 
still remains. It does not, by any 
means, mean that the book is not a 
valuable contribution to American 
understanding of the test but rather 
that here is a factor which must be 
kept in mind at all times during the 
reading of the book. 

The book is divided into two major 
parts. The first is a detailed descrip- 
tion of and classification system for 
the test. The second is an introduc- 
tion to the interpretive uses of the 
test. From an American clinician’s 
point of view the first half is probably 
less stimulating, dealing as it does, 
with many details that are found rela- 
tively seldom in the American popu- 
lation. If, however, one can look be- 
hind the details and see how Dr. Lo- 
wenfeld is meeting the need to sys- 
tematize and to develop a descriptive 
language for a new tool, much can be 
gained from these chapters. The need 
seems to be to apply her methods to 
an adequate sample of American de- 
signs. 

The second half, describing the use 
of the test with children, with people 
of subnormal intelligence, with peo- 
ple of normal personality, in the study 
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of neurosis and of mental disorders, 
and in the study of cultural problems, 
is fascinating and provocative. Here 
again one must remember that there 
is cultural variation. The problem is 
not that different aspects of the test 
reflect different aspects of the person- 
ality in different cultures, but that the 
aspects have different interpretive sig- 
nificances in respect to cultural differ- 
ences. In contrast to some American 
writers who have said that the Lowen- 
feld Mosaic Test could not be used to 
reach dynamic personality descrip- 
tions, Dr. Lowenfeld shows how she 
uses the test to do just that. She 
emphasizes the importance of the 
whole response to the test, the build- 
ing of the design, the attitude toward 
it and many other nuances, as well 
as the final design, as being the ma- 
terial with which to work. This com- 
prehensive use of the test is something 
that seems to have been lacking in 
much of the work done in this coun- 
try and it is probably in the realiza- 
tion of these possibilities that we can 
profit most from her descriptions. 

The weakest part of this book is the 
chapter on the study of mental dis- 
orders. It is written by Dr. Henri 
Ellenberger and does not seem to be 
as carefully organized or as clearly de- 
scriptive as the other work. 

The illustrations are excellent and 
are of great importance to the com- 
prehension of the text. Dr. Lowenfeld 
suggests that the ones referred to in 
each chapter be spread out before 
starting the chapter for easy reference 
during the reading. This is most ad- 
visable. The lazy reader who would 
rather not shuffle through the stack of 
illustrations will miss a great deal. In 
fact, this is not a book for the lazy 
reader; it requires hard work through- 
out, but is amply rewarding. 

BARBARA BOWEN 
Concord, N. H. 


Schafer, Roy, Psychoanalytic Inter- 
pretation in Rorschach Testing, New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1954, 446 
pp. + xiv. 
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This book is a thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the application of psychoan- 
alytic theory to the interpretation of 
Rorschach responses. This applica- 
tion is certainly not a new one, but 
this book is the first presentation in 
print that offers such detailed think- 
ing and follows through from theory 
to application. In the preface the au- 
thor indicates that the book assumes 
that the reader has a_ thorough 
grounding in the Rorschach technique 
and a general introduction to psycho- 
analytic theory. The possession of such 
knowledge is essential, because the 
author has written the book with spe- 
cial reference to ego psychology as re- 
lated to the Rorschach interpreta- 
tion. In the first chapter he states that 
his plan is to “analyze the major dy- 
namics of the test situation and the 
interpersonal tester-patient relation- 
ship and to cast this analysis in con- 
temporary Freudian concepts’... 
“with this study of reality, conflict and 
defense in the testing situation as a 
necessary background for the entire 
subsequent discussion of Rorschach 
theory and interpretation, this pre- 
sentation will move on to an extended 
analysis of the response process.” The 
author certainly attains these goals 
with fine clarity and detail. 

The second chapter deals with fac- 
tors of the interpersonal situation and 
he points out those factors which op- 
erate both in the subject and the ex- 
aminer. The analysis is very provoca- 
tive, but is open to the same criticism 
that is applicable to psychoanalytic 
theory in general. The approach is 
from the pathological so that the read- 
er is presented with all the dynamics 
which can operate to distort the ex- 
aminer’s activity and the patient’s re- 
sponses but there is little of the au- 
thor’s later emphasis on strength as 
well as weakness. Nevertheless, the 
chapter serves a most useful purpose 
in pointing out the unconscious moti- 
vations which may operate. Sarason 
in his book pointed out the factors 
in the interpersonal situation, but 
with more emphasis on the impersonal 
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and external than on the unconscious 
drives. This chapter serves as an ex- 
cellent supplement to the Sarason dis- 
cussion. 

In the third chapter the author 
compares and‘ contrasts the dream 
process with the response process in 
the Rorschach situation. He does this 
in an extremely skillful manner so as 
to set up the framework for Ror- 
schach interpretations that differenti- 
ate the dynamic trends which are re- 
flective of the more primitive or id 
impulses and those which are more 
reality oriented or ego controlled. He 
illustrates how a response may repre- 
sent both primary and secondary in- 
fluences. The author repeatedly re- 
minds the reader of the necessity for 
caution in making interpretations and 
points out two types of undesirable 
interpretations which are made fre- 
quently and should be avoided. The 
first type is the “wild” interpretation 
which is an interpretation that may 
start with a correct premise but which 
the interpreter extends far beyond the 
original data. The second type is that 
of the unbalanced interpretation in 
which the pathology is indicated but 
not the health or useful resource. In 
a later section he presents his “‘criteria 
for judging the adequacy of an inter- 
pretation.” 

From this discussion of the response 
as a representative of the primary and 
secondary processes he turns to the 
thematic interpretation of the re- 
sponse. Such interpretations are more 
customarily referred to as content in- 
terpretations, but he prefers the con- 
cept of theme interpretation in order 
to avoid the sterility of the more nor- 
mal use of content categories and to 
urge against the mechanical inter- 
pretation of single responses such as 
listed by a number of authors. He 
then proceeds to list his six “criteria 
for judging the adequacy of an inter- 
pretation.” They are, first, sufficient 
evidence; second, depth of interpreta- 
tion should be appropriate to the ma- 
terial available; third, the manifest 
form of the interpreted tendency 
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should be specific; fourth, an estimate 
of the intensity should be made; fifth, 
a heirarchic position should be as- 
signed; sixth, both adaptive and path- 
ological aspects should be specified. In 
discussing these criteria the author is 
insistent on the importance of pre- 
paring a report that is not merely a 
series of interpretations but rather a 
coordinated and integrated interpreta- 
tion in which the interpretations are 
given a degree and have hierarchic 
order so as to have practical signifi- 
cance. This is an emphasis with which 
the reviewer concurs heartily. As the 
author states, so many interpretations 
are universal, such as, ‘under stress 
the subject becomes anxious.” This 
can happen to anyone and only the 
indication of the degree of anxiety in 
relation to the stress and the dynamic 
areas to which it is related make the 
statement of the presence of anxiety 
a meaningful comment. The author 
throughout these discussions empha- 
sizes interpretation from the point of 
view of defensive and adaptive be- 
havior. 

The following chapters except for 
the last one deal with the interpreta- 
tions of records which are grouped to 
illustrate typical modes of defense 
such as repression, denial, and projec- 
tion. The author chooses to use a scor- 
ing system which as he states, “is not 
widely used.” However, since the scor- 
ing is not of major importance in this 
section, the choice does not present a 
serious obstacle, but the frequency of 
publications with relatively esoteric 
systems of scoring is a source of irri- 
tation to this reviewer and certainly 
reduces the communication to the 
average reader, 

The author indicates in detail the 
interpretative process which he uses in 
making conclusions about the defenses 
used by the subjects whose Rorschachs 
are represented. Although he uses 
complete Rorschachs for this purpose, 
he tends to focus on illustrations of 
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thematic analysis and defensive be- 
havior. While this is his intended ap- 
proach, it seems to this reviewer that 
it would have been a most worth- 
while addition to have included in 
this section one record which was in- 
terpreted more completely and for 
which a report was written to illus- 
trate the points made earlier. Al- 
though the author’s criteria for judg- 
ing the adequacy of interpretation are 
readily acceptable, they seem difficult 
to put into operation in an objective 
fashion. Illustrations of his use of 
these criteria would be of marked 
value and knit the entire presentation 
more effectively. 


The book as a whole is an excellent 
exposition of the interpretation of the 
Rorschach responses within the frame- 
work of psychoanalytic theory. The 
presentation is very lucid, but, as the 
author indicates, may be difficult for 
those who do not come to the book 
with a fairly good knowledge of psy- 
choanalytic theory. This comment is 
not a criticism of the author but 
rather a reviewer's remark to the po- 
tential reader who is looking for six 
easy lessons on “deep interpretation.” 
Those who are highly critical of psy- 
choanalytic theory will be similarly 
critical of the book. More pertinent 
criticism will come from those who, 
because there is still only a small body 
of established evidence for psychoan- 
alytic theory, find no attempt at sup- 
porting evidence for the point of 
view and approach espoused in the 
book. Nevertheless this book is a must 
for every psychologist who uses the 
Rorschach seriously in clinical situa- 
tions. Whether the reader accepts the 
author’s technique or not, the stimu- 
lation of the author’s thinking as rep- 
resented by his approach will force 
the reader to do more thinking about 
his own approach, 


MortTIMER M. MEYER 
Los Angeles 
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Endara, Julio and Cardenas, Gust- 
avo E. El Psicodiagnostico de Ror- 
schach en el estudio del Sindrome Or- 
ganico. Archivos Criminologia, Neuro- 
Psiquiatria y Disciplinas conexas, 1953, 
1, 143-171. 

A Rorschach study of 28 cerebral 
cases with a discussion in terms of re- 
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(Quito, Equador) 


Endara, Julio and Cueva, Jose C. 
Debilidad mental y testimonio. Arch- 
ivos de Criminologia, Neuro-Psiquiat- 
ria y Disciplinas conexas, 1953, 1, 106- 
124. 

Case study of mental deficiency with 
the Rorschach, Stanford-Binet, and 
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Endara, Julio. Psicodiagnostico de 
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nas conexas, 1953, 1, 41-66. 
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agreement are satisfactorily high and 
test-retest reliabilities are considerably 
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Variables described by Meurisse for 
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correlated with variables on Rosen- 
zweig’s Picture Frustration and a num- 
ber of other tests. 


Schachter, M. A propdsito de una 
nueva valoracion de las respuestas cin- 


estésicas en el Test de Rorschach. 
Archivos de Cximinologia, Neuro-Psi- 
quiatria y Disciplinas conexas, 1954, 
2, 145-173. 

The author describes three types of 
movement response which he equates 
with values of color responses in the 
experience balance on the Rorschach: 
M in a complete human form, M in a 
human detail, and non-human move- 
ment. (Quito, Equador). 


Schachter, M. and Cotte, S. Contri- 
bution a l’étude du roéle des facteurs 
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ned, Metraux, and Walker. 
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Persénlichkeitsforsch., 1954, 2, 309-320. 

The author presents a projective ex- 
ploration method based upon elabor- 
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ing magical powers. 


Zulliger, Hans, Imbezillitat in der 
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Spreen, Otfried. Stirnhirnverletzte 
im Rorschach-Versuch (Zur Frage 
eines “‘typischen Syndroms’’). Zeitschr. 
f. diagnostische Psychologie u. Per- 
s6nlichkeitsforsch., 1955, 3, 3-23. 

Consideration of Rorschach varia- 
tions with pathology in various brain 
areas. 


Brengelmann, Johannes C. Grésse 
und Veranderung der Grosse von Re- 
produktionenals Mass des Bewegung- 
sausdrucks. Zettschr. f. diagnostische 
Psychologie u. Persénlichkeitsforsch., 
1955, 3, 23-33. 

Experimental tests of the relation- 
ship between degree of psychopathol- 
ogy and change of size in reproduc- 
tion of drawings, following Eysenck’s 
hypotheses. 
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Knehr, Edeltraut. Kindliche Bilde- 
urteilungen als Hilfmittel bei der 
Psychodiagnose. Zeitschr. f. diagnost- 
ische Psychologie u. Persdénlichkeits- 
forsch., 1955, 3, 34-46. 

Children’s titling, description, and 
preferences for a series of pictures 
were used diagnostically. 


Schneider, Ernst. Ausarbeitung 
eines Versuchsprotokolls durch Her- 
mann Rorschach. Zeitschr. f. diagnost- 
ische Psychologie u. Persénlichkeits- 
forsch., 1955, 3, 62-72. 

Interpretation of one of Rorschach’s 
protocols. 


Endara, Julio. Sobre el examen psi- 
cologico en los delinquentes. Archivos 
de Criminologia, Neuro-Psiquiatria y 
Disciplinas conexas, 1955, 3, 3-24. 

Outline of a program for diagnostic 
evaluation of delinquents by means 
of projective and other methods. 


Franca e Silva, Esther. Thematic 
Apperception Test: Algumas situa- 
goes tipicas dentro da amostra de 
adultos examinados no I.S.0.P. Ar- 
quivos Brasileiros de Psicotécnica, 
1954, 6, 7-36. 

A summary of frequent themes and 
diagnostic leads for each of the TAT 
cards based upon analysis of the pro- 
tocols of 500 Brazilian adults. 
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Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Society for Projective Techniques 
San Francisco 1955 


PROGRAM : 
Wednesday, August 31, 1955 
10:00 Executive Board Meeting 
Place to be announced 
Thursday, September 1, 1955 


1:30-3:30 Symposium: Limitations of Projective Methods 
(Co-sponsored with APA, Division 12) 
Concert Room, Sheraton Palace 


6:00 Social Hour 
Gold Ballroom, Sheraton Palace 
7:00 Dinner and Presidential Address 


SAMUEL J. BECK, University of Chicago 

Personality Research and Theories of Personality Structure: 
Some Convergences 

Gold Ballroom, Sheraton Palace 


Friday, September 2, 1955 


1:30-3:30 Symposium: Projective Techniques as Research Tools in Studies of 
Normal Personality Development 
Concert Room, Sheraton Palace 


Saturday, September 3, 1955 


1:30-3:30 Symposium: Applications of the Rorschach to Problems of Therapy, 
Training and Research in a Multidisciplinary Clinic and Training 
Center 
California Room, Sheraton Palace 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, September 1, 1955 
1:30-3:30, Concert Room, Sheraton Palace 
SYMPOSIUM: Limitations of Projective Methods 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12, APA) 
STANLEY F. SCHNEIDER (University of Michigan), Chairman 


Participants: igan) 

Heppa Boxcar (University of Chi- JosePH ZuBIN (New York Psychiatric 
cago) Institute) 

ANNELIESE F. Korner (Mt. Zion ; . . . 
Hospital) This symposium will consider a 


number of problems of crucial signifi- 
cance in understanding the limitations 
of projective methods. Among the 
Discussants: questions to be considered are: 


HAROLD RausH (University of Mich- 1. What is the relationship of pro- 


FREDERICK Wyatt (University of 
Michigan) 
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jective tests to therapy and what 
are their limitations in this re- 
gard? 

2. What are the dangers of over- 
emphasizing content analysis and 
disregarding the structural as- 
pects of the tests? 

3. How does psychoanalytic theory 
help in understanding the con- 
tributions as well as the limita- 
tions of projective results? 

4. How can projective methods be 
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used to contribute to understand- 
ing of borderline states? 

5. What are the limitations of 
studies that have been critical of 
projective methods? 


It is hoped that discussion at this 
symposium will permit focusing on 
those aspects of projective techniques 
which require further investigation 
and study in order to more sharply 
delineate their constructive role in 
personality assessment. 


Friday, September 2, 1955 


1:30-3:30, Concert Room, Sheraton Palace 


SYMPOSIUM: Projective Techniques as Research Tools in Studies of Normal Per- 


sonality Development 


(Co-sponsored with Division 12, APA) 


L. JosEPH STONE (Vassar College), Chairman 


Participants: 
VAUGHN CRANDALL (Fels Institute) 
Henry Ricciutit (University of 
Colorado Medical School) 
IRVING SIGEL(Merrill-Palmer School) 


Discussants: 

WALTER Kass (Menninger Founda- 
tion) 

SUZANNE REICHARD (Mt. Sinai Psy- 
chiatric Clinic) 


The purpose of the symposium is 
to bring together material from three 
centers which are engaged in long 
term assessment of the development 
of normal children. Each _presenta- 
tion will deal as much with evalua- 
tion of projective techniques as _re- 
search tools as it will with discussion 
of actual data. The participants will 
discuss the type of information to be 
gained from use of projectives, their 
value and limitations in such re- 
search, methodological problems aris- 
ing from their application, and con- 
tributions to the validation of pro- 
jectives as derived from other sources 


of data. The particular techniques to 
be discussed and the populations to 
which they have been and are being 
applied are as follows: Dr. Crandall 
will discuss Rorschach and TAT data 
on the children followed in the Fels 
parent-child relationship studies; Dr. 
Ricciuti will emphasize the use of the 
Rorschach in the longitudinal evalu- 
ation of children in the Denver 
group; and Dr. Sigel will present ma- 
terial relating TAT and _ interview 
material on the parents to play inter- 
view and doll play material on the 
children followed at the Merrill-Pal- 
mer school. 

The uniqueness of the symposium 
will derive from the fact that each 
participant will be drawing upon a 
mass of data and research experience, 
as represented by the three study 
groups involved, and that the mate- 
rial will focus on normal rather than 
abnormal personality development. 
Its aim is to provide for an inter- 
change of ideas and experience, and 
clarification of concepts in this area, 
which will be of value to other per- 
sons engaged in similar research. 
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Saturday, September 3, 1955 
1:30-3:30, California Room, Sheraton Palace 
SYMPOSIUM: Applications of the Rorschach to Problems of Therapy, Training and 


Research in a Multidisciplinary Clinic and Training Center 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12, APA) : 


EMANUEL K. Scuwartz (Postgraduate Center for Psychotherapy), Chairman 


Participants: 

Lity H. Gonvor (Postgraduate Cen- 
ter for Psychotherapy) 

RatepH H. Gunpiacu (Postgradu- 
ate Center for Psychotherapy) 

BERNARD F. Riess (Postgraduate 
Center for Psychotherapy) 


Discussants: 
BRUNO KLopFER (U.C.L.A.) 
SAMUEL B. KutasH (East Orange 
V. A. Hospital) 


The Postgraduate Center for Psy- 
chotherapy in New York City has the 
country’s largest multidisciplinary out- 
patient clinic offering low cost con- 
tinuous psychoanalytically oriented 
psychotherapy to adults and children. 
Associated with the clinic is a school 
that trains psychiatrists, psychologists 


and social workers in psychoanalytic 
therapy. In this context, projective 
techniques are used as an aid to ther- 
apy, as one instrument in the selec- 
tion of trainees, and as a tool in re- 
search. 

To demonstrate these applications 
of projective techniques, material 
will be presented to show how they 
have been employed in diagnosis and 
the course of therapy; in the predic- 
tion of success as psychotherapists; 
and in a number of research projects. 

Discussion should lead to long 
range trends with regard to future 
lines of investigation, and _ possibili- 
ties for new administrative, thera- 
peutic and research applications of 
projective techniques in a psychoan- 
alytically-oriented treatment and 
training center. 





COURSE IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND RETESTING 
Chairman: Dr. Pauline Vorhaus 
Participants: Dr. Maria A. Rickers- 
Ovsiankina 
Dr. Samuel B. Kutash 
Dr. Jules Holzberg 
Dr. Pauline Vorhaus 
Date: January 27, 1956. Fridays. 4 ses- 
sions. 8:00-10:00 p-m. 
Fee: $12.00 
Place: Postgraduate Center for Psy- 
chotherapy, 218 East 70th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 
Description: This course deals with 
the reflection of personality change 
in projective tests as it manifests 
itself in various stages of therapy. 
Case material will be circulated to 
facilitate group participation. 
Limited to 25 advanced students and 
qualified professionals. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


From time to time the editors of the 
Journal receive foreign books for re- 
view. These are most often German, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese pub- 
lications. In the future it can be ex- 
pected that publications in other lan- 
guages may become available. It is not 
always an easy matter to find someone 
who has both sophistication in the 
content area and_ sufficient facility 
with the language to handle the re- 
view. The editors, therefore, are re- 
questing the names of readers who are 
interested in writing reviews, have 
skill in one or more foreign languages, 
and are well-versed in some areas of 
projective methods. 

The editors, hoping to acquaint 
readers with major publications in 
projective methods, would appreciate 
receiving from its readers in other 
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countries the names of any books pub- 
lished in these countries that deal 
with projective methods, Often valu- 


able publications remain unnoticed in 
this country because of lack of com- 
munication. 





——SaarS 


~~? 
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MONOGRAPHS 


No. 1— PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES AND PSYCHOTHERAPY: 
Examination of a therapy process through the use of the Projective 
Motor Sequence and Rorschach Technique by William H. Lundin. 
This is a study in which the Rorschach was administered six times 
and the Projective Motor sequence three times during the course 
of intensive therapy (100 hours). The presentation includes a de- 
tailed description of the patient’s behavior, the treatment situation, 
and interpretations and comparisons of the test results as they reflect 
the therapy process. Price $1.50 


. 2—A MANUAL FOR THE MAKE-A-PICTURE-STORY (MAPS) 
METHOD: by Edwin Shneidman. This monograph is a manual 
which presents detailed instructions for the administration of the 
MAKE-A-PICTURE-STORY Method and suggestions for interpreta- 
tion. It includes numerous illustrations, several protocols, and a 
detailed analysis of one case. Price $2.50. 
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